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The  Chicago  Tribune  reaches 
the  right  kind  of  people 


To  a  seller  of  furniture,  there  are  only  two  kinds  of 
people  in  a  market.  Those  who  buy.  And  those  who 
don’t,  can’t  or  won’t. 

The  advertising  problem  is  how  to  reach  more  of  the 
right  kind.  And  in  Chicago,  that’s  easy.  Most  of  them 
read  the  Chicago  Tribune.  In  city  and  suburban  house¬ 
holds,  71%  of  the  furniture  buyers  read  the  Sunday 
Tribune;  56%  read  the  Daily  Tribune. 

Now  maybe  you  sell  freezers,  food  or  foreign  cars 
instead  of  furniture.*  It  makes  no  difference.  The  Trib¬ 
une  still  delivers  a  larger  audience  of  actual  buyers  than 
any  other  Chicago  newspaper. 

You’ll  sell  more  to  the  right  kind  people — the  people 
who  buy — when  you  use  the  Tribune  to  sell  Chicago. 

MORE  READERS . . .  MORE  BUYERS . . .  MORE  RESULTS- 


THE  TRIBUNE  GETS ’EM  IN  CHICAGO! 


*lf  you  do  sell  furniture,  our  MARKET  POWER  study 
is  packed  with  facts  about  your  kind  of  buyers.  Ask 
a  Tribune  representative  for  the  full  story. 
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5-unit  SCOTT  press  and  3/2  Folder  with  upper  former.  Equipped 
with  color  plate  cylinder  and  reversing  drive.  Capacity,  40  pages 
straight  operation  at  running  speed  of  60,000  papers  per  hour 
or,  running  collect,  80-page  capacity.  _ 
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Washington  looks  different  at  night.  The  Avenue  of  The  Presidents — hardly  recognizable  under 

its  mantle  of  darkness.  The  Federal  Triangle — an  almost  ghostly  contrast  to  its  daytime  bustle  as  the 

pivot  point  of  Washington’s  238,000  federal  government  employees. 

Comes  nightfall  and  Washington  reveals  itself  as  an  upper  income  city,  a  white  collar  city,  an 
evening  newspaper  city.  Your  prime  Washington  market  becomes  most  receptive  to  your  advertising 
message — at  home — at  ease — in  the  evening.  This  is  why  advertisers  who  know  the  Washington 
scene  prefer  the  evening  selling  strength  of 


THE  WASHINGTON  STAR 
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and  the  evening  News-Post 
Reaches  More  Households 
than  any  other 
Baltimore  Daily  Newspaper 

According  to  a  1961  Study  by  Daniel  Starch  &  Staff,  of 
Total  Household  Coverage  by  Daily  Newspapers  in  the 
Baltimore  Standard  Metropolitan  Area,  The  News-Post 
rates  highest  with  a  41.3%.  The  Second  Newspaper 
gives  only  38.9%  coverage . . .  while  the  Third  Newspaper 
offers  just  29.0%.  The  Second  and  Third  Newspapers 
COMBINED  give  only  49.3%  coverage.  In  short.  The 
Baltimore  News-Post  is  Maryland's  Largest  Daily  News¬ 
paper.  For  the  latest  FACTS  on  Baltimore  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Coverage— ask  the  H.A.S.  Man. 


ews-Post 


Morytond's  Largest  U-y-U  Daily  Newspaper 

Represented  Nationally  by  HEARS!  ADVERTISING  SERVICE  INC. 

OrriCES  IN:  New  York  Boiton  Albany  Baltimore  Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh  Miami  Beach  Chicago  Detroit  Milwaukee 
^n  Antonio  Dallas  Los  Angeles  Son  Francisco  Seattle 
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16-22 — International  Conference  of  Weekly  Editors,  Southern  lllinc 
versity,  Carbondale,  III. 

24-28 — American  Newspaper  Guild,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

30 — Wisconsin  AP  Sports  Writers  Association,  Milwaukee  County  Stadii 
Milwaukee. 


AUGUST 


Chi, 


4 -  United  States  Basketball  Writers  Association,  Sherman  Hotel, 

5- 1 1— International  Typographical  Union,  Dallas,  Tex. 

6- 8— SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Eastern  Div.),  Hotel  Dinkier,  Atlaa 

Ga. 

13-15— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Jack  Tar  Hotel,  Galveston. 

18- 20 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolina 
Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

19- 23 — International  Mailers  Union,  Miami,  Fla. 

21-24— Newspaper  Association  Managers,  Inc.,  Sugar  Hill,  New  Hampshin 
21-26 — International  Photo  Engravers  Union,  New  York  City. 

27- 31 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism.  University  of  Michiga 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

SEPTEMBER 

8-10 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Kansas  City, 

8-10 — Iowa  Daily  Press  Association,  annual  and  clinic.  Hotel  Savery, 
Moines. 

8-10 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Jack  Tar  Hotel, 
Francisco. 

10- 13 — New  England  AP  News  Executives  Association,  Jug  End  Barn,  Grea»^, 
Barrington,  Mass. 

1 1 —  Canadian  Press  Executive  Committee,  Vancouver. 

1 1- 15— International  Stereotypers'  Union,  Montreal. 

12 -  Canadian  Press  Broadcast  News  Ltd.,  Vancouver. 

13 -  Newspaper  Comics  Council,  Park  Lane  Hotel,  New  York.  Jj 

14- 15— Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Vancouver. 

15- 16— Texas  Press  Association  advertising  convention  Driskill  Hotel,  Austia,  i| 
24-26— New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Otesaga  Hotel,  Coopers- 

town,  N.  Y. 

28- 30 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

29 -  Oregon-Washington  Associated  Press,  Spokane. 

30- Oct.  1st— Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapai^^ 
Pick  Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

OCTOBER 

3-4 — Iowa  AP  Managing  Editors,  Sheraton-Montrose  Hotel.  Cedar  Rapii 
5-7— Illinois  Press  Association,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

8-10— Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  The  Neil  House  He 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

8-10— Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sir  Walter 
Hotel,  Raleigh,  N.  Car. 

1 1- 14— National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Sheraton-Jefferson  Hot4j 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

12- 13 — Inter-American  Press  Association  Committee  on  Freedom  of  that 
Press,  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York. 

12-13 — Interstate  Press  Association,  Hotel  Mayfair,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
12-14— National  Editorial  Association,  Pick-Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

14- 15 — Illinois  AP  Editors  Association,  Chicago. 

15- 17 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

15-17 — PNPA  Classified  Clinic,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

15- 21 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

16 —  New  England  Newspapers  Advertising  Bureau  meeting  and  dinnar, 
Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Boston. 

16-18 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  XVII  annual  General  Assembly, 
Waldorf-Astoria,  Now  York. 

18- 20 — Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association,  International, 
Shoroham  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

19- 20 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Membership  meeting.  Drake  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

22-25— Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Rnance  Officers,  Warwick 
Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

25-28 — Sigma  Delta  Chi,  national  convention.  Hotel  Fontainebleau,  Miami 
Beach,  Fla. 

27-29 — Rocky  Mountain  Mechanical  Conference,  Brown  Palace  Hotel, 
Denver. 
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Highest  Ever  Recorded! 


TEN  YEAR  CIRCULATION  TRENDS  OF  THE  TIMES 

f3'monfli  overages  for  periods  ending  March  31  each  year) 


1.000.000 


The  audience  of  The  Los  Angeles  Times  now  is  by  far 
the  largest  ever  reached  by  a  western  newspaper. 

During  the  month  of  March,  as  shown  on  the  pressroom 
counting  device  above,  circulation  of  the  Sunday  Times 
averaged  1,001,396  copies  every  week. 

For  the  three-month  period  ending  March  31,  The 
Times  reached  an  average  of  559,383  families  every  week¬ 
day  and  991,471  families  every  Sunday. 

Compared  with  the  same  three-month  periods  in  pre¬ 
ceding  years.  Times  circulation  is  trending  upward  at  a 
steadily  accelerating  rate.  Weekday  circulation  is  up 
24,935  copies  over  the  same  period  a  year  ago.  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  is  up  69,896  copies. 

The  Times  now  leads  the  second  Los  Angeles  newspa¬ 
per  by  174,000  copies  weekdays,  290,000  copies  Sundays. 
These  are  by  far  the  largest  margins  on  record. 
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twin  6  l^olumn 


Good  news  for  Netv  York  Times  readers,  including  editor? 

from  coast  to  coast:  When  John  Oakes  took  over  th 
Times  editorial  page  one  of  his  early  acts  was  to  write  j 
letter  to  Hal  Borland  to  tell  him  he  ho{)ed  he  would  lontiniK 
his  Sunday  nature  essays  “forever.”  Mr.  Borland,  a  fonne 
Times  staffer,  has  been  writing  the  Sunday  nature  “editorials' 
for  more  than  15  years  and  more  than  one  newspapemm 
across  the  country,  in  opening  his  big  Sunday  Times  packa^r. 
turns  first  to  the  nature  essay.  Mr.  Borland  is  prolific,  writts 
books  regularly,  and  is  a  “working  farmer”  at  his  home  near 
Salisbury,  Conn.  .  .  .  Clarissa  Start.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispaicn 
columnist  and  feature  writer,  who  was  graduated  from  tlif 
University  of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism  in  1936.  coverM 
the  25th  reunion  of  the  class  at  Columbia  and  in  her  Page  (hr 


stationed  in  Washington,  had  written  a  column  about  his  25lii 
reunion  at  the  same  school  two  years  earlier.  Damon  Kerkv 
of  the  P-D,  having  enjoyed  Mr.  Edson’s  stuff,  took  a  minutf 
out  to  mail  him  a  copy  of  Miss  Start’s  story  without  giving  hl> 
name.  He  hit  pay  dirt.  It  developed  Mr.  Edson  stayed  on  a: 
Columbia  to  obtain  a  master’s  and  therefore  knew  many  of 
the  persons  mentioned  in  Miss  Start’s  story.  Not  only  that 
Mr.  Edson’s  wife,  the  former  Margery  Huff,  had  l>een  a  merabtr 
of  the  1936  class,  had  been  unable  to  attend  the  reunion  and 
enjoyed  the  story  even  more  than  her  husband. 


^^%atft§sthe  decision  makers 
whose  “OK”  means  “Must!” 


published  at: 

NEW  YORK  •  WASHimSTON.  O.  C.  •  CHICOPEE  FALLS.  MASS. 
CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 

...and  big,  new  Riverside  (Calif.)  plant  now  under  way 


A  (lontinuing  Fight  in  the  Rare  for  Spare 
— Douglas  C.  Pearson 

— Bill  Bess,  promotion  manager,  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Al 
vertiser  and  Herald-Dispatch,  belongs  to  our  vast  legion  oi 
admirers  of  the  late  O.  0.  McIntyre,  New  York  columnist,  and 
retains  a  letter  he  once  received  from  him  from  Paris.  Mr 
Bess  thoughtfully  sends  along  a  Herald-Dispatch  feature  stof' 
and  picture  of  “Gatewood.”  the  colonial  home  of  Mrs.  McIntyre 

. .  ’  where  she  is  in  residence  for  part  of  the 

in  Paris  and  a  side  trip  tlii> 


at  Gallipolis.  Ohio, 

Summer  before  her  annual  stay 

to  Budapest.  Sofia  and  Bucharest  before  returning  to  Net« 
~  ’  ‘Gatewood”  was  one  of  five  hi^ 

the  old  French  city  of  Gallipolis  on  an  interestin: 

n 

ersity  Women.  .  .  .  David  E.  Scott,  a  re 
porter  for  the  Tri-State  department  of  the  Evansville  (IndJ 
Sunday  Courier  and  Press,  recently  was  married  to  Miss  Patricia 
Kares.  Working  on  a  year-end  supplement  of  the  newspaper? 
last  December,  Mr.  Scott  was  telephoning  the  county  health 
department.  He  dialed  the  wrong  number  and  reached  Mis 
Kares.  office  manager  of  a  business  firm.  They  had  lunch  and 
became  engaged  a  few  months  later. 


year 

York  for  the  Winter 
toric  homes  in 

homes  tour  sponsored  by  the  local  branch  of  the  Arnericanj 
Association  of  L  -  .  .  _  - 


Press  (Release)  Time 

The  well-timed  press  release. 

With  all  the  farts  in  place 
Still  needs  a  rewrite  job^ 

For  style  and  double-space! 

— Herm  Albright 

ines;  “Will  Aids  Parrots,  Kin  Want  Some  &»di- 
aily  ISews",  “Hail  Puts  Ball  Game  On  Ice,”  Ogi** 
•Examiner.  .  .  .  Columnist  Emmett  Watioo- 
ligencer,  reports  a  resort  asked  editors  for 
Drt  news  they  want.  The  Salem  (Ore.)  Capa* 
“No  Mr.  and  Mrs.  items,  please.  You 


TODAY  ARE  MICROFILMED  BY 
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lin  in  1 960  retail  advertisers  placed 
more  food  advertising 
in  The  Jersey  Journal  daily  than 
in  any  Manhattan  Newspaper. 


N.  Y.  Journal  American 


N.  Y.  Daily  News _ 

N.  Y.  Post . 

N.  Y.  World  Telegram 
N.  Y.  Daily  Mirror _ 


N.  Y.  Times _ 

N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 


Follow  the  successful  pattern  of  the  major  retail  food  advertisers  in  Hudson  County. 
Let  the  pulling  power  of  THE  JERSEY  JOURNALhelp  you  capture  your  share  of  this 
$200,012,000  Food  Market. 


JERSEY  CITY.  NEW  JERSEY 


Represented  Nationally  by  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


editorial 


Anonymity,  Inc. 

¥  N  order  to  <lo  business  with  the  government  you  must  remain 

anonymous.  You  may  have  a  multi-million  tlollar  plant  but  you 
can’t  tell  anyone  what  you  are  doing — you  tan't  even  tell  the  public 
you  exist  or  are  in  business. 

That’s  what  Section  5.S7  of  the  Defense  Approjiriations  Bill  says: 
“No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  herein  shall  be  available  for 
paying  the  cost  of  atlvertising  by  any  defense  contractor  and  such 
costs  shall  not  be  considered  a  part  of  any  defen,se  contract  cost.” 

It  means  that  any  manufacturer  who  accepts  a  government  con¬ 
tract  must  also  accept  the  |x?nalty  of  silence.  He  can  tell  the  workl, 
including  the  government,  through  atlvertising  about  his  plant  facili¬ 
ties  and  his  know-how  until  he  gets  that  government  contract,  .\fter 
that  he  can’t  tell  anyone  anything. 

It  doesn’t  make  any  sense. 

During  World  War  If  when  most  large  plants  were  tievoting  1  ()()<’„ 
of  their  prtxluction  to  war  material  at  the  exjjense  of  consumer  gtKxls 
the  then  War  and  Navy  dejxtrtments  recogni/.etl  the  necessity  and 
the  justice  of  jjermitting  those  comjjanies  to  keep  their  names  before 
their  old  anti  prosjjective  custt)mers  through  intlustrial  or  institu¬ 
tional  atlvertising.  It  was  realizetl  that  they  woidd  be  prtxlucing 
consumer  gtxxls  again  some  tlay  and  it  was  not  fair  to  force  them 
to  abandon  names  and  trade-marks  on  which  they  had  spent  millions 
to  develop  anti  promote. 

What’s  so  different  about  the  present  situation  except  that  we  are 
not  technically  in  a  sh(X)ting  war? 

That  section  of  the  Defense  .\ppropriatit>ns  Bill  shoidtl  be  elimi- 
natetl.  It  will  put  all  defense  ct)ntractors  at  a  competitive  disad¬ 
vantage  and  it  will  do  irreparable  tlamage  to  technical  publications 
u|X)n  which  most  industries  rely.  It  woultl  tleny  the  .American  jieople 
valuable  information  about  the  status  and  progress  of  their  defense 
program  and  it  might  even  discourage  manufacturers,  es|jecially  small 
business,  from  trying  to  comjjete  for  defense  contracts. 

There  is  already  enough  machinery  at  hand  to  guarantee  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  taxpayers  from  advertising  abuses.  It  is  a  dangerous 
precedent  for  our  entire  economy  to  adopt  a  federal  law  stating  that 
advertising  is  unnecessary  and  therefore  forbidtlen  under  certain 
circumstances. 


Reply  to  Critics 

A  NKW  rash  of  criticisms  of  .American  newspajjers  have  broken  out 
this  Summer.  .According  to  them,  numerous  things  are  wrong 
with  our  newspajjers.  Apparently  the  reading  public  doesn’t  share 
the  view'. 

Take  a  look  at  the  figures  released  last  w'eek  by  the  .Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations.  For  the  first  time  in  history  sales  of  new’spajjers  in 
the  U.  S.  are  more  than  60,000,000  every  day.  That’s  a  gain  of  more 
than  a  million  copies  over  a  year  ago. 

If  the  newspapers  of  this  country  were  not  satisfying  the  needs 
of  the  public  there  w'ould  be  no  increase  in  sales.  Some  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  ought  to  take  another  kK>k  at  the  medium  that  is  in  such 
demantl  that  the  public  jjays  S3,794,0(M)  a  day  to  get  it. 


ff'iltihald  not  good  from  them  to  wAmi 
it  is  due,  when  it  is  in  the  power  of  thhe 
hand  to  do  it. — Proverbs.  Ill;  27. 
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Chicago:  George  A.  Brandenburg,  Mid-Wait 
Editor;  Harry  B.  Mullinix,  Western  Advertii- 
ing  Manager;  Grant  Biddle,  Representotiva: 
360  North  Michigan  Ave.  State  2-4898. 

Boston:  Guy  Livingston,  419  Uttle  Bldg.  SO 
Boylston  St.  DE  8-7560. 

San  Francisco:  Campbell  Watson,  Paeife 
Coast  Editor;  Duncan  Scott  &  Company,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Representative;  85  Post  St.  Garfiold 
1-7950. 
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Los  Angeles;  Frederic  C.  Coonradt,  Corre 
spondent.  School  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Southern  California,  3518  University  Avo, 
Duncan  Scott  &  Company,  Advertising  Rop 
resentative,  1901  West  8th  St.  Hubbard 
3-621 1 

London,  England:  Alan  Delafons,  Manager,  23 
Ethelbert  Road,  Birchington,  Kent,  Englood. 

Paris,  France:  G.  Langelaan,  Correspondent,  9* 
Avenue  de  Paris  Vincennes  (Seine). 

Charter  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulati^ 
6  mo.  averaire  net  paid  Dec.  31,  1960 — 21.1a*- 
Renewals  to  April  30.  1960,  79.37%. 
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!NOT  KENNEDY,  KHRUSHY  AND  KUWAIT  BUT  HEMINGWAY,  HOFFA  AND  HOME 


BOBBY  SAID  HE'D  HAVE  HIM  ON  THE  RUN 


Parrish,  Chicago  Tribune 
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would  reflect  how  much  money  is  l)eing 
spent  by  advertisers,  and  would  be  a 
l)etter  guide  for  advertisers  than  papers. 

A  Dollar  Chart  of  Retail,  Financial  or 
Classified  would  be  misleading  because 
vary  ing  rates  for  each  newspaper  are  given 
to  department  stores,  legal,  certain  cate¬ 
gories  of  classified  etc.  etc.  Each  news¬ 
paper  follows  its  own  system  in  varying 
these  rates  and  what  is  given  by  a  news¬ 
paper  in  one  city  is  not  given  by  a  news¬ 
paper  in  another. 

The  cost  of  preparing  a  monthly  chart 
of  the  trend  of  newspaper  dollars  would 
lie  tremendous.  .About  2  million  ads — some 
500  million  lines — would  have  to  be  pro¬ 
jected  into  dollars  to  get  monthly  totals 
for  newspapers.  Magazines,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  reported  by  the  publications 
themselves,  in  dollars,  to  the  reporting 
agency.  Bookkeeping  figures  are  used  and 
represent  the  extension  of  about  only  90 
to  100  thousand  ads  a  month  in  the  entire 
magazine  industry.  Thus,  newspapers,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  size  of  their  sample,  would 
have  twenty  times  the  job  now  l>eing  done 
by  magazines  and  many  more  times  the 
job  now  lieing  done  by  radio  and  TV. 
Moreover,  these  latter  two  media  are  not 
reported  fully  nor  in  total  at  this  time. 

The  newspaper  advertising  Trend  Chart 
goes  back  33  years,  month  by  month,  on 
the  same  basis.  No  media  bas  now  or  ever 
has  had  such  an  exact,  accurate  and  com¬ 
parable  record  of  its  history.  For  all  this 
time  it  has  lieen  based  on  the  same  com¬ 
parable  basic  standard.  To  change  now 
would  destroy  the  uniform  comparison. 

The  newspat)er  industry  is  not  without 
dollar  figures.  Every  year  it  provides  com¬ 
plete  and  authentic  calculations  based  on 
the  calendar  year’s  experience. 

Moreover,  a  reporting  in  dollars  would 
not  tend  to  help  newspapers  with  low 
rates  or  low  income.  Expenditure  compari¬ 
sons  in  chart  form  would  tend  to  reflect 
more  accurately  the  result  of  high  rate 
papers  only.  To  my  mind,  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  is  purchased  in  lines — not  in 
money.  .And  this  standard  is  used  by  the 
smallest  and  the  largest  newspaper  as  the 
same  unit  of  sale.  Frankly,  I  believe  that 


JOB  OPEN 

Whitman,  Stockton  (Calif.)  Record 


LINAGE  STANDARD 

1  have  read  with  great  interest  the  edi¬ 
torial  “At  a  Disadvantage”  (July  1). 

Frankly,  I  don’t  feel  that  newspapers 
are  at  a  disadvantage  in  being  reported  in 
linage  rather  than  in  dollars.  To  follow 
the  competition,  and  report  in  dollars  the 
trend  of  newspaper  advertising,  would  be 
shifting  the  battle  to  competitors’  grounds 
rather  than  maintaining  a  standard  which 
has  existed  in  the  newspaper  industry  for 
over  fifty  years. 

Your  suggestion  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  newspaper  total  linage  for  the  first 
five  months  of  1961  was  off  7%.  It  seems 
to  be  based  on  the  fact  that  advertising 
linage  in  newspapers  happens  to  be  down 
at  this  time.  This  condition  is  not  going 
to  prevail  always.  What  then?  Should  we 
change  the  standard  to  fit  the  times? 

Newspaper  advertising  linage  is  the 
-tandard  by  which  newspaper  space  is 
measured;  newspaper  advertising  dollars 
is  a  variable.  It  shifts  and  moves  from 
paper  to  paper;  it  increases  and  decreases 
according  to  the  section  of  the  newspaper. 

.A  Trend  Chart  based  on  linage  ac¬ 
curately  reflects  the  use  made  of  new.s- 
paper  space  and  it  is  an  accurate  guide 
for  the  industry  and  for  individual  new.s- 
papers.  A  Trend  Chart  based  on  dollars 
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HOUSE  ON  THE  HILL 

Alexander.  Philadelphia  Bulletin 

the  industry  is  better  served  by  a  standard 
report  that  is  comparable. 

Newspapers  are  certainly  not  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  at  the  present  time  because  of 
the  method  of  their  reporting. 

L.  H.  Collins 

Media  Records,  Inc. 


‘Thirty  minutes  daily  devoted  to  selective 
reading  of  The  New  York  Times  is  a  nec¬ 
essary  nourishing  supplement  to  any 
reading  diet.  The  New  York  Times  trans¬ 
forms  even  the  informed  into  a  Citizen  of 


the  World  each  day.” 

Wilson  C.  McGee,  Editorial  Director,  The  Sentinel- Star,  Orlando,  Fla, 
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Salute  to  Auto  Industry 
Highlights  NAEA  Meeting 


Maier  Hits  Costly  Market  Ideas, 
Georgi  Calls  for  New  Media  Data 

By  Ge»r^e  A.  Brandenhurg 


Detroit 

Newspapers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  said  “thank 
you”  to  their  bigpest  customer 
in  the  national  advertisinpr  field 
-the  automotive  industry — at  a 
tribute  luncheon  w'hich  high¬ 
lighted  the  Summer  conference 
of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association  here  this 
week. 

In  attendance  were  more  than 
250  NAEA  members,  automobile 
fompany  executives  and  automo¬ 
tive  agency  personnel  who 
informally  discussed  common 
problems  and  re-emphasized 
their  mutuality  of  interest  and 
profitable  association  over  60 
years. 

Mdier  Is  .Spokesman 

Irwin  Maier,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal  publisher  and 
ricepresident  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  summed  up  the  cordial 
relationship  by  stating:  “We 
face  the  future,  I  am  sure,  well 
equipped  to  serve  the  public  with 
better  products,  better  service 
and  a  keen  appreciation  of  our 
public  responsibility.” 

In  a  talk  that  was  both  nos¬ 
talgic  with  the  “good  old  days” 
of  American  motoring  and  yet 
full  of  present-day  challenges  in 
the  field  of  marketing  and  adver¬ 
tising,  Mr.  Maier  said  news¬ 
papers  have  always  been  close 
to  people  and  it  is  because  of 
this  proximity  to  people  that 
newspapers  have  become  an 
effective  sales  medium. 

Hits  Expensive  Kesearrh 

He  was  critical  of  researchers 
and  marketers  who  have  made 
fcsearch  and  marketing  “so 
awesome,  so  expensive  and  so 
complex  as  to  have  added 
OMecessarily  to  selling  costs.” 

“It’s  time,”  he  said,  “that 
marketing  and  advertising  get 
back  to  the  fundamentals  of  sell¬ 
ing  and  advertising  ...  It  is  my 
opinion  that  people  buy  things 
because  they  need  them,  or  want 


them,  and,  to  some  extent, 
because  their  neighbor  has  them. 
Call  this  absolute  need,  call  it 
desire  of  acquisition,  call  it 
‘keeping  up  with  the  Jones,’  but 
don’t  subdivide  it  to  the  point 
that  .selling  gets  unduly  compli¬ 
cated  and  unnecessarily  expen¬ 
sive  .  .  . 

“Today  it  seems  to  me  too 
many  persons  in  business,  too 
many  persons  in  marketing  and 
selling  seem  unsure  of  them¬ 
selves.  They  don’t  use  their 
experience.  They  question  their 
knowledge.  They  have  too  little 
confidence  in  their  ability  to 
employ  effective  research,  effec¬ 
tive  marketing  principles,  effec¬ 
tive  sales  techniques  and  effective 
advertising  policies. 

“There  seems  to  me  too  much 
of  ‘Let’s  follow  the  leader  and 
we  won’t  go  wrong.’  Of  course, 
if  the  leader  is  wrong,  they  make 
the  same  mistakes  and  excuse 
their  lack  of  success  by  saying, 
‘We  did  what  Jones  did,  it  should 
have  worked’.” 

What  Admen  Want 

The  greatest  need  of  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agencies  is  for  more 
data  about  the  effectiveness  of 
the  advertising  they  place.  Carl 
Georgi  Jr.,  director  of  media 


at  Campbell-Ewald  Co.,  told 
NAEA. 

“Our  need  from  newspapers 
is  not  for  more  circulation  data, 
nor  audience  data,  nor  market 
data,”  he  said.  “We  need  data 
that  will  tell  us  how  to  use  news- 
jiapers  and  other  media  more 
effectively  to  communicate  with 
their  audiences,  and  how  to 
measure  the  amount  and  quality 
of  the  communication,  and  the 
results  of  the  communication.” 

He  said  he  was  speaking  in 
answer  to  a  recent  request  of 
newspaper  management  for  a 
“clarification  of  what  is  pre¬ 
cisely  wanted  for  more  effective 
use  of  the  medium.” 

“We  are  concerned,”  Mr. 
Georgi  said,  “because  the  same 
dollars  that  you  spend  on  mar¬ 
ket  research  could  be  spent  on 
the  problems  of  communication 
research  that  so  intimately  af¬ 
fect  the  welfare  of  your  medi¬ 
um,  but  which,  largely,  go  un¬ 
solved.” 

(Questions  for  Auto  Ads 

He  suggested  11  questions 
which  automotive  advertisers 
want  answered  by  newspapers: 

On  what  day  of  the  week  do 
the  greatest  number  of  prospec¬ 
tive  automobile  buyers  read 
newspapers? 

What  section  of  the  news¬ 
paper  attracts  the  greatest 
readership  among  prospective 
buyers? 

How  frequently  must  a  “sell¬ 


MAIN  STREET  sellin9  of  aufos  was  featured  in  NAEA  convention  dis¬ 
play  of  dealer  ads.  Viewers  are  C.  H.  Lovette,  Stamps-Conhaint  Mat 
Service;  Paul  C.  Fulton,  Chicago  Tribune;  and  Frank  S.  Whitman  Jr., 
Baltimore  Sunpapers. 
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ing  proposition”  be  repeated  in 
newspapers  to  motivate  a  desire 
to  buy? 

How  do  we  liest  use  the 
physical  characteristics  of  a 
newspaper — color,  size,  format, 
— to  enhance  the  contact  of  an 
individual  ad  with  the  news¬ 
paper’s  audience? 

How  do  we  best  use  the  non¬ 
physical  characteristics  of  news¬ 
papers — immediacy,  excitement, 
factualness,  “news-ness?” 

What  non-physical  character¬ 
istics  enhance  the  advertisers’ 
communication,  and  the  power 
of  an  ad? 

What  do  the  present  measure¬ 
ments  of  advertising  “success” 
actually  measure? 

What  better  dimensions  of  ad¬ 
vertising  results  could  be  meas¬ 
ured? 

What  is  the  significance  of 
coverage? 

Is  heavy  duplication  in  one 
household  or  with  one  prospect 
wasteful? 

Do  saturation  campaigns  in  a 
single  medium  gain  the  best 
communication  results? 

Mr.  Georgi  said  studies  of 
some  of  these  questions  should 
be  made  by  individual  news¬ 
papers,  while  other  problems  can 
best  be  studied  jointly  by  news¬ 
paper  trade  organizations.  He 
urged  that  standard  research 
procedures  be  set  up  to  find  an¬ 
swers,  and  concluded: 

“The  first  man  or  first  me¬ 
dium  to  come  up  with  the  kind 
of  information  we  need  will  be 
a  hero  everywhere  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  world.” 

“Flexibility  of  newspapers  is 
not  enough,”  warned  John  R. 
Bowers,  Ford  ad  manager. 

“There  is  a  limit  to  the 
amount  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  we  can  afford  to  use  l)ecause 
of  the  profit  squeeze  and  the 
need  for  efficiency  in  our  mar¬ 
keting  program,”  he  said.  “We 
need  quality  of  audience,  but 
the  price  of  the  audience  in  your 
markets  comes  high.  The  ability 
of  our  advertising  to  get  atten¬ 
tion  is  something  that  bothers 
us,  for  we  find  our  ads  are  so 
easily  lost  in  newspapers.  They 
get  buried  with  the  food  and 
other  retail  pages  and  spreads. 

“You  have  no  greater  deter¬ 
rent  than  your  continuous,  un¬ 
realistic  rate  differential  that 
permits  the  local  ad  boys  to 
buy  twice  as  much  space  for  the 
same  amount  of  money  we  spend 
with  you.  Discounts  have  little 
attraction  to  us,  unless  they  in¬ 
clude  bulk.” 

(Continued  on  i>age  10) 
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Auto  Tribute 

{Continued  from  pnye  9) 


E.  B.  Brogan  said  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Motors  advertising  budget 
for  Rambler  is  more  than  $8,- 
000,000,  this  year. 

“We  rely  heavily  on  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  newspapers 
carrying  our  ads  to  keep  our 
dealers  informed  and  enthusias¬ 
tic  about  our  campaign,”  he 
said. 

Mr.  Brogan  commented  that 
while  newspaper  representatives 
in  Detroit  are  doing  an  excel¬ 
lent  job,  “It  is  a  rare  occurrence 
to  have  one  call  on  you  from  the 
home-town  paper  and  say,  ‘Look 
what  we  are  going  to  do  to  ex¬ 
cite  your  dealers  and  sales  or¬ 
ganization  about  the  newspaper 
advertising  you  are  doing.’  The 
event  occurs  so  rarely  that  no 
advertiser  would  be  likely  to 
forget  it.” 

W.  F.  Crissman,  advertising 
manager  of  S.  S.  Kresge  Co., 
told  of  that  chain’s  expansion 
into  major  shopping  centers,  in¬ 
cluding  four  large  discount 
department  stores,  and  chal¬ 
lenged  newspaper  admen  to  pro¬ 
vide  more  economical  coverage, 
asserting:  “whether  you  can’t 
give  us  controlled  circulation 
areas  at  a  reasonable  price  and 
not  force  us  into  less  desirable 
forms  of  advertising,  depends  on 
you.” 

“We  have  many  stores  using 
small  neighborhood  papers  and 
we’re  very  thankful  these  papers 
are  there,”  he  said.  “I  just  wish 
some  were  of  better  quality  and 
had  better  reader  acceptance.” 

He  admitted  that  much  ad¬ 
vertising  now  being  done  jointly 
by  suburban  shopping  centers  is 
not  good,  but  he  added  the  basic 
need  is  for  a  more  “satisfactory 
advertising  medium”  for  these 
outlying  stores.  “The  need  is 
there  and  someone  is  going  to 
fill  it,”  he  predicted. 

“The  zoned  circulation  sec¬ 
tions  that  some  papers  have  in¬ 
itiated  are  an  excellent  first  step 
toward  the  solution  of  this  prob¬ 
lem,”  said  Mr.  Crissman.  “The 
only  trouble  is,  far  too  few 
papers  have  taken  this  step  — 
and  those  who  have  will  even¬ 
tually  have  to  offer  these  sec¬ 
tions  on  an  even  more  flexible 
basis — not  just  one  or  two 
days.” 

In  Denver  and  nine  cities  in 
the  South  he  said  Kresge’s  has 
turned  from  newspapers  to  a 
program  of  neighborhood  cir¬ 
cular’s  because  of  a  lack  of  zoned 
sections. 

Turning  his  attention  to  rates 
and  costs,  Mr.  Crissman  as¬ 
serted  that  a  large  part  of 
money  spent  for  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  is  often  wasted. 


“You  may  think  your  respon¬ 
sibility  ends  when  you  provide 
the  space  for  the  ad  and  the 
readership  of  the  paper,  but 
your  opportunity  lies  in  helping 
these  shopping  centers  make 
better  use  of  their  space,”  he 
declared. 

Both  the  newspaper  and  auto¬ 
motive  industries  “applaud” 
competition  in  the  market  place 
because  “competition  is  the 
mother  of  progress  in  Amer¬ 
ica,”  Edward  N.  Cole,  general 
manager  of  Chevrolet  Motor 
Divdsion,  said. 

He  scorned  the  charge  that 
automobiles  and  newspapers 
haven’t  kept  pace  with  new  com¬ 
petition,  declaring: 

“I  believe  automobiles  and 
newspapers  are  more  vital  in 
our  economy  today  than  they 
have  been  at  any  other  time  in 
the  historj'  of  this  country.  And 
they  will  hold  positions  of  re¬ 
spect  as  long  as  we  are  smart 
enough  and  sensitive  enough  to 
realize  that  we  must  change  and 
mature,  just  as  the  people  who 
buy  our  products  are  changing 
and  maturing.” 

Newspapers  have  found  it 
necessary  to  “satisfy  an  increas¬ 
ing  variety  of  consumer  needs 
and  desires,”  Mr.  Cole  added. 
“In  so  doing  you  newspapermen 
have  improved  the  effectiveness 
of  your  function  in  our  modern 
society.” 

The  “Operation  Friendship” 
program,  devised  by  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  as  a  promotion 
effort  behind  Shell  Oil  Com¬ 
pany’s  $15,000,000  newspaper  ad 
campaign,  has  operated  with 
“inspiring  speed  and  smooth¬ 
ness,”  Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr., 
president  of  the  Bureau,  re¬ 
ported. 

The  Shell  ads  are  getting 
through  to  readers  and  are  gen¬ 
erating  excitement  through 
identification  with  news  events, 
reported  Jock  Elliott,  senior 
vicepresident  of  Ogilvy,  Benson 
&  Mather,  the  Shell  agency.  He 
recited  findings  from  several 
studies  on  readership  in  which 
Shell  copy  received  high  atten¬ 
tion  of  both  men  and  women,  re¬ 
sulting  in  recognition  of  the 
company’s  products  and  re¬ 
search  accomplishments. 

Thanking  newspapers  for 
their  merchandising  support, 
Mr.  Elliott  remarked  that  many 
Shell  jobbers  were  paying  for 
tie-in  ads.  He  estimated  more 
than  300,000  lines  of  advertis¬ 
ing  from  this  source  in  Cleve¬ 
land  alone. 

Reporting  on  the  National 
Sales  Force  Program,  Jack 
Kauffman  said  that  during  the 
first  half  of  this  year,  27  presen¬ 
tations  were  completed  for  show¬ 
ing  to  individual  “target  ac¬ 
counts.” 

John  W.  Moffett,  Minneapolis 


TOGETHERNESS  between  newspaper  and  auto  Industries  at  NAEA's 
luncheon:  left  to  right,  Edward  N.  Cole,  Chevrolet  Division,  Gen«n| 
Motors;  Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr.,  Bureau  of  Advertising;  Lee  HiHs. 
Detroit  Free  Press  executive  editor;  and  L.  G.  Seaton,  General  Moten 
Corp. 


NAEA  welcome  to  Frank  J.  Suslavich,  Studebaker-Packard  Corp.;  Irwin 
Maier,  Milwaukee  Journal  publisher;  Lee  A.  lacocca.  Ford  Motor  Co.; 
by  NAEA  President  Russell  Scofield,  Miami  News. 


HOMETOWN  TALK  between  Martin  S.  Hayden.  Detroit  News  editor, 
and  Charles  Beacham,  Ford  Motor  Co. 
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U.S.-CANADIAN  relations  were  cordial  as  Leo  Fenn  (left),  American 
Motor  Division  of  Canada  meets  C.  E.  Briggs,  Chrysler  Imperial  Division, 
Chrysler  Corp.,  U.S.;  J.  Warren  McClure,  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press, 
NAEA  executive  vicepresident;  and  Fred  Pltrer,  American  Association 
of  Newspaper  Representatives'  President. 


(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune, 
called  on  newspapermen  to  put 
a  halt  to  talks  about  “What’s 
Wrong  with  Newspapers.” 

“The  record  is  getting  monot¬ 
onous,”  he  said,  “and  sticking  in 
a  few  scratched  grooves.  It  re¬ 
sults  in  a  tendency  in  some 
places  to  underrate  the  great 
power  of  the  daily  newspaper; 
and  must  result  in  under  selling 
on  the  part  of  some  of  our  sales 


people.  It  is  not  conducive  to 
persuading  bright  young  college 
graduates  to  come  knocking  on 
our  doors.” 

Instead  of  more  “What’s 
W rong”  speeches  from  outsiders, 
Mr.  Moffett  suggested  that  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agency  people  talk 
about  things  which  will  help 
newspaper  admen  better  unde^ 
stand  and  better  serve  their 
businesses. 
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How  to  Win  Friends 
And  Get  Schedules 

Detroit  flip-charts  are  out.  Duplication 
Members  of  the  Newspaper  .studies  are  in.  Local  level  poli- 
Advertisinp  Executives  Associa-  ticking:  pressure  is  out.  But 
tion  attending:  the  Summer  con-  local  level  district  office  and 
ferencc  here  this  week  g:ot  the  dealer  merchandising:  of  our  re- 
answer.s  from  automotive  ag:en-  leases  is  in.  Bulk  discounts  are 
cies’  mwlia  directors  to  the  eig:ht  in;  C.I.D.  is  out. 
most  commonly  asked  (|uestions  When  you  come,  bring:  along: 
by  newspapers  and  their  repre-  our  product.” 
satatives.  •  4.  What  types  of  market 


ATTENTIVE  at  NAEA  summer  conference,  left  to  right:  Nelson  Roberts 
Jr.,  newspaper  representative;  Fred  C.  Jones,  Pueblo  (Colo.)  Star- 
Journal  and  Chieftain;  and  Milton  Towle,  Redding  (Calif.)  Searchlight. 


At  a  session  moderated  by 
Louis  .M.  Rich,  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising:,  four  media  men  told  how 
newspapers  may  create  a  better 
mage  and  eventually  pet  a 
bigger  cut  of  the  automotive 
advertising  budgets.  Following 
are  highlights  of  the  discussion: 

e  1.  What  special  newspaper 
sections  should  automobile  ad¬ 
vertisers  use? 

Arthur  L.  Terr>%  of  Geyer, 
Horey,  .Madden  &  Ballard:  “We 
feel  that  a  .separate  automobile 
section,  with  proper  editorial 
support,  is  excellent  promotion 
to  publicize  a  dealer-association- 
sponsored  automobile  show. 

Or,  in  cities  not  having  facili¬ 
ties  for  an  auto  show,  special 
sections  can  be  helpful  in  pro¬ 
moting  new  car  sales,  providing 
detiers  cooperate  with  ‘open 
house’  activities  and  employ  a 
eimmick  to  create  showroom 
traffic.” 

•  2.  What  influences  agencies 
the  most  in  determining  budgets 
for  all  media? 

Tom  .Maynard,  of  Young  & 
Rubicam:  “In  reality,  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  effort  are 
devotesl  to  studying  a  marketing 
problem  before  a  plan  is  con¬ 
tracted.  While  it  may  seem  that 
year  after  year  we  use  news¬ 
papers  with  monotonous  regular¬ 
ity,  there  are  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  for  using  them  on  a 
continuous  basis.  However,  the 
reasoning  and  considerations  can 
and  do  change,  resulting  in 
changes  in  scheduling  and  the 
proportion  of  budgets  that  news- 
poper  advertising  requires. 
There  are  also  short-term  objec¬ 
tives  and  creative  approaches 
that  indicate  varied  use  of 
Media.  We  have  no  set  formula.” 

•  3.  How  do  you  get  the  most 
favorable  audience  from  Detroit 
^ncy  media  buyers? 

Ralph  Bachman,  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.:  “Advance  ap¬ 
pointments  are  in;  ‘just  want 
minutes  of  your  time’ — 
happened  to  be  in  the  building’ 
^  out.  New  car  and  used  car 
sales  and  linage  data  are  in; 
downstairs  department  store 
*®age  figures  are  out.  Boring 


data  are  the  best  aid  to  clients? 

C.  Watts  Wacker,  of  D.  P. 
Brother  &  Co.:  “(1)  Nature  of 
the  Market,  which  covers  the 
gro'W'th  or  expansion,  the  geo¬ 
graphic  and  climatic  character¬ 
istics  and  specific  information 
on  income  levels  of  a  market; 
(2)  facts  pertaining  to  Cover¬ 
age  of  the  Market,  which  in¬ 
cludes  data  on  households,  per¬ 
centage  of  coverage  reached  in 
each  economic  area,  and  the  area 
of  circulation  concentration. 
Duplication  within  the  Market, 
showing  which  newspapers,  radio 
stations,  etc.,  cover  the  market 
with  the  least  duplication  but 
with  the  maximum  impact  to 
serve  the  client’s  best  interest.” 

•  5.  Service — A  two-way 
Street? 

Mr.  Terry;  “Frankly,  I  think 
there’s  a  need  for  someone  at 
each  newspaper  to  read  carefully 
all  the  information  on  insertion 
orders:  to  check  any  instructions 
printed  on  the  margins  of  all  ad 
proofs.  Newspapers  should  tell 
automobile  dealers  in  their  area 
of  the  household  coverage  they 
have.  It  should  be  worthwhile  to 
your  management  to  keep  auto¬ 
mobile  dealers  thoroughly  sold 
on  the  value  of  the  new  car 
advertising  we  schedule  in  your 
papers. 

•  fi.  Do  too  many  mechanical 
requirements  stand  in  the  way 
of  newspapers  getting  more 
advertising? 

Mr.  Maynard:  “Like  it  or  not, 
from  our  point  of  view,  every¬ 
thing  you  have  offered  seems  to 
be  mutually  beneficial  on  your 
terms — with  little  apparent  ap¬ 
preciation  for  the  specific  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  national  advertiser. 
In  the  past  two  or  three  years, 
we  have  shifted  several  millions 
of  dollars  from  newspaper  bud¬ 
gets  to  other  media  for  our 
clients  in  an  attempt  to  get  a 
fresher  approach  to  our  selling 
problems,  or  for  no  better  reason 
than  to  obtain  a  change  of  pace. 
I  would  suggest  two  points  for 
your  consideration.  First,  at¬ 
tempt  to  standardize  your 
mechanical  requirements  on  an 
industry-wide  basis.  Second,  take 


a  leaf  from  the  l)Ook  used  by 
your  competitors,  work  with  the 
national  advertisers  to  try  to 
solve  their  varying  problems  out¬ 
side  the  rigid  self-imposed  rules 
which  are  costing  you  business.” 

•  7.  What  about  ROP  color? 

Mr.  Bachman:  “Over  the 

years,  our  client  (Ford)  has 
been  one  of  the  most  consistent 
users  of  spot  color.  When  color 
serves  a  purpose,  you  will 
usually  find  it  in  a  Ford  ad.  We 
have  not  done  much  in  four-color 
ROP.  Several  obstacles  are  de¬ 
terrents:  page  size,  food  section 
jiositions,  copy  closings.  Some 
papers  ask  an  unrealistic 
premium.” 

•  8.  Can  or  should  news¬ 
papers  use  top  personalities  to 
strengthen  the  use  of  their 
medium? 

Mr.  Wacker:  “The  Detroit 
newspaper  representatives  are 
creative,  co-operative  and  they 
are  doing  an  excellent  public 
relations  job.  They  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  be  expected  to  carry  the 
ball  alone.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  with  the  number  of  talent¬ 
ed  personalities  of  the  newspaper 
world,  a  huge  reserve  is  going 
to  waste  that  otherwise  could  be 
used  to  create  a  force  that 
could  create  an  excellent  image 
for  newspapers  in  general.” 

William  B.  Bond,  advertising 
manager,  J.  L.  Hudson  Co., 
Detroit  department  store,  said 
he  believes  newspapers  have 
been  selling  themselves  short  to 
retailers  by  merely  stressing 
sales  results  and  overlooking  the 
image  or  character-making  qual¬ 
ities  of  good  newspaper  copy. 

Newspapers  are  anything  but 
dead,  despite  their  detractors, 
declared  Ernest  A.  Jones,  presi¬ 
dent  of  MacManus,  John  & 
Adams,  in  asking  when  they  are 
going  to  start  defending  them¬ 
selves. 

He  suggested  newspapers  em¬ 
bark  on  a  national  campaign  of 
strong  institutional  advertising. 

As  to  rates,  Mr.  Jones  as¬ 
serted,  “To  me,  the  only  expen¬ 
sive  advertising  is  advertising 
that  doesn’t  work.  Rates,  dis¬ 


counts  and  the  like  are  intra¬ 
mural  affairs  concerning  the 
media,  the  advertiser  and  his 
agency.  The  public  doesn’t  care. 
It  is  the  public’s  attitude  toward 
its  newspapers  that  concerns 
me.” 

• 

Lloyd  Stratton 
Of  AP  Dies;  66 

Lloyd  Stratton,  (56,  who  di¬ 
rected  expansion  of  Associated 
Press  services  abroad  after 
World  War  II,  died  July  12  at 
his  home  in  Irvington-on-Hud- 
son. 

Mr.  Stratton  had  retired  May 
1  as  corporate  secretary  and  a 
year  ago  had  retired  as  an  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager  in 
charge  of  foreign  distribution. 
He  had  spent  41  years  with  the 
news  service. 

His  death  was  attributed  to 
coronary  thrombosis.  He  had 
just  returned  to  his  home  from 
Jamaica,  British  West  Indies, 
where  he  was  preparing  a  new 
home. 

Mr.  Stratton  was  a  native  of 
Kansas.  He  began  his  career 
as  a  carrier  boy  on  the  Winfield 
Courier  in  1909.  He  rose 
through  various  positions  to  be¬ 
come  editor  before  joining  AP 
at  Kansas  City  in  1920.  He 
served  in  the  U.  S.  Army  in 
France  in  World  War  I  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  Croix  de  Guerre  with 
Palm. 

After  serving  in  several  bu¬ 
reaus,  he  came  to  New  York 
in  1925  and  held  the  posts  of 
feature  editor,  news  editor,  ex¬ 
ecutive  assistant,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  corporate 
secretary. 

Mr.  Stratton  was  married 
twice  and  had  three  children. 

• 

Libby  Plant  Section 

Chicago 

To  mark  the  opening  of  its 
Chicago  canned  meat  plant, 
Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  is  run¬ 
ning  a  12-page,  full  color  roto¬ 
gravure  section  in  the  Chicago 
Sunday  Triune  on  July  16. 
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Modified  Defense  Ad 
Restrictions  Likely 


By  Gerry  van  <ler  Heuvel 


Washington 

Representatives  of  advertisers 
and  publications,  caught  napping 
when  the  House  passed  its 
Defense  Appropriations  Bill 
with  an  advertising  curtailment 
amendment,  converged  on  the 
Senate  hearings  this  week  to 
protest  its  inclusion  in  the  final 
bill. 

The  House  Bill  prohibits  the 
use  of  defense  contract  funds 
for  advertising. 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
Roswell  L.  Gilpatric  anticipated 
some  of  the  advertisers’  objec¬ 
tions  by  recommending  that 
wording  of  the  bill  be  changed 
to  permit  use  of  funds  for  such 
advertising  as  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  recruitment  of  per¬ 
sonnel,  obtaining  scarce  items 
or  disposing  of  scrap  or  surplus 
materials. 

However,  he  pointed  out  that 
the  Defense  Department  did  not 
feel  that  “promotional  adver¬ 
tising,  or  institutional  adver¬ 
tising,  or  advertising  a  product 
which  the  government  is  buying” 
was  a  “proper  contract  cost.” 


Such  a  provision  against  de¬ 
fense  contractor  advertising,  he 
said,  would  discourage  many  of 
the  biggest  and  most  qualified 
companies  from  bidding  for 
defense  contracts. 

Senator  Stuart  Symington 
(D-Mo.),  temporary  chairman, 
in  the  absence  of  Sen.  Dennis 
Chavez  (D-N.  M.),  asked  Mr. 
Wilkins  why  he  thought  the 
provision  had  been  added. 

Wilkins:  Because  of  miscon¬ 
ceptions  on  the  manner  in  which 
advertising  is  regulated. 

Symington :  Don’t  you  think 
there  have  lieen  abuses? 

Wilkins:  The  Department  has 
the  authority  to  regulate  these. 


Legislative  Policy 


What  May  Happen 


A  check  with  congressional 
sources  produced  this  forecast  of 
the  eventual  outcome: 

1 —  Congress  will  disallow  out¬ 
right  the  some  $10  million  now 
spent  annually  for  institutional 
ads  in  technical  journals. 

2 —  Defense  contractors  will 
be  allowed  to  continue  direct 
placement  of  help  wanted  ads  on 
the  theory  that  the  alternative 
of  working  through  employment 
agencies  (which  would  place  the 
ads)  is  even  more  costly. 

Pentagon  procurement  officers 
will  be  instructed  to  take  a 
“sharp  look”  at  the  estimated 
$20  million  now  allowed  annually 
for  such  ads.  They  will  be 
allowed  wider  discretion  as  to 
whether  to  allow  the  ads  or  not. 

3 —  Exhibits,  the  complexity 
and  number  of  which  have  been 
zooming  in  recent  years,  may  be 
classified  as  “institutional  adver¬ 
tising”  and  non-allowable  as 
business  expense. 

Donald  J.  Wilkins,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion  of  America,  told  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  that 
the  amendment  was  an  “ill-con¬ 
ceived  and  ill-advised  after¬ 
thought”  and  that  “no  rewriting 
of  the  provision  can  eliminate 
its  di.sadvantages  and  harmful 
effect.” 


Earlier  Mr.  Gilpatric  said 
that  while  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  has  the  power  to  deny 
certain  costs  he  thought  the 
“House  at  least  feels  this  should 
be  a  matter  of  legislative  policy, 
not  just  defense  policy,  and 
there  is  a  real  problem  here.” 

Peter  W.  Allport,  president  of 
the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers,  also  insisted  that 
existing  regulations  made  Sec¬ 
tion  537  unnecessary.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  department  regulations, 
he  said,  there  was  the  Renegoti¬ 
ation  Board,  the  General  Ac¬ 
counting  Office,  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  “fully  pro¬ 
tect  the  taxpayer.” 

He  declared  the  provision 
would  be  harmful  to  the  defense 
program  by  impairing  a  con¬ 
tractor’s  use  of  an  “essential  and 
efficient  business  tool.” 

As  examples  of  probable  prob¬ 
lems  and  injustices  which  Sec¬ 
tion  537  would  precipitate,  Mr. 
Allport  cited  the  following: 

“Company  A”  —  A  major, 
highly  diversified  corporation 
heavily  involved  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  production  of  complex 
weapons  systems.  Because  of  its 
vast  technical  know-how,  it  is 
one  of  our  major  defense  re¬ 
sources.  However,  it  is  relatively 
unknown  to  the  general  public 
or  to  the  investing  public  ...  To 
help  assure  its  ability  to  raise 
capital  for  the  growth  the  com¬ 
pany  must  have,  the  manage¬ 
ment  wishes  to  use  advertising 
to  explain  its  operations  to  the 
investing  public  .  .  .  However, 
under  Section  537  it  is  doubtful 
whether  even  its  corporate  profit 
derived  from  its  work  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  could  be 
us^  for  that  purpose. 


“Company  B” — A  relatively 
new  and  specialized  electronics 
firm  located  on  the  West  Coast 
has  successfully — but  at  con¬ 
siderable  cost — recruited  skilled 
technical  personnel  from  other 
parts  of  the  country.  It  has 
found,  however,  that  its  person¬ 
nel  turnover  is  running  at  the 
rate  of  30';'r  annually — largely 
because  of  fear  on  the  part  of 
employees  as  to  the  company’s 
future  .  .  .  To  hold  its  skilled 
people,  an  advertising  program 
was  desired  which  would  estab¬ 
lish  the  company’s  stability  in 
the  public  mind  and  start  to 
develop  a  potential  civilian 
market  for  its  electronics  prod¬ 
ucts  .  .  .  Such  a  program  would 
have  a  direct  beneficial  effect  on 
current  defense  contracts  by 
reducing  the  unnecessary  costs 
of  high  personnel  turnover.  How¬ 
ever,  such  a  program  would  not 
be  feasible  under  Section  537. 

“Company  C”  —  An  old-line 
manufacturer  of  high  quality 
heat  control  equipment,  as  a  sul^ 
contractor,  supplies  many  prime 
contractors  as  well  as  the  civil¬ 
ian  market  with  essential  heat 
control  equipment  ...  To  keep 
its  potential  customers  informed 
of  the  availability  of  this  prod¬ 
uct,  its  price,  its  service  features, 
new  developments,  etc.,  “Com¬ 
pany  C”  is  a  regular  and  consist¬ 
ent  advertiser  .  .  .  Under  Sec¬ 
tion  537,  “Company  C”  would 
somehow  have  to  deduct  the  cost 
of  its  advertising  from  the  price 
it  charged  to  defense  contractors 
although  the  advertising  was 
just  as  essential  to  “Company 
C”  in  getting  defense  business 
as  it  was  in  securing  the  patron¬ 
age  of  its  civilian  customers  .  .  . 
Seemingly,  price  discrimination 
would  be  involved. 


Capp  Repents 
For  Sandra’s 
Brief  Attire 


Dittroit 

A1  Capp,  author  of  the  “Lil 
Abner”  comic  strip,  has  endorsed 
the  action  of  Detroit  .Vcies  edi¬ 
tors  who  ordered  the  comic 
dropped  from  Sunday  e<litions, 
until  the  “comic’s  acceptability 
for  home  newspaper  publication" 
was  restored. 

In  a  notice  July  5,  the  \ewi 
told  readers: 

“The  News  feels  that  the  cur¬ 
rent  story  sequence  from  the  pen 
of  artist  A1  Capp  violates  good 
taste  ...  To  those  readers  who 
found  the  drawings  in  violation 
of  normal  Detroit  News  stand¬ 
ards  we  can  only  say  that  we 
agree — and  apologize.” 

The  Sunday  comic  concern* 
the  adventures  of  Sandra  Deep¬ 
freeze,  who  wanted  to  leave  her 
home  in  Lower  Slobbovia  to  go 
to  Hollywood  but  had  no  money. 
Dressed  in  a  scanty  bathing 
suit.  Miss  Deepfreeze  stood  out 
in  the  cold  one  night  and  hour* 
later  turned  into  a  statue  called 
“Blue  Girl.”  This  step  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  enable  her  to  get  to 
Hollywood  free  of  charge  as  an 
art  object. 

Reaction  of  readers  was  quiet 
Editors  said  they  received  more 
than  200  telephone  calls  and  150 
letters,  20  percent  in  favor  of 
the  News’  action  and  80  percent 
against,  but  toward  the  end  they 
were  going  more  in  the  News' 
favor. 


Ho 


'Entirely  Right’ 


“Company  D” — A  well-known 
and  highly-respected  manufac¬ 
turer  of  household  appliances. 
Because  of  special  circumstances, 
“Company  D”  has  been  en¬ 
couraged  to  commit  a  very  high 
percentage  of  its  manufacturing 
facilities  to  defense  work,  and 
for  a  period  at  least  will  not  be 
able  to  fully  supply  its  dealers 
with  necessary  stocks.  But 
“Company  D’s”  competitors — 
both  foreign  and  domestic — are 
in  full  operation  for  the  civilian 
market.  To  help  maintain  its 
market  position  and  sustain  its 
brand  name  and  loyalty,  “Com¬ 
pany  D”  wishes  to  maintain  a 
strong  adv'ertising  program  .  .  . 
Section  537  jeoparviizes  its  abil¬ 
ity  to  do  so,  and  would  certainly 
discriminate  against  the  com¬ 
pany  for  its  defense  work. 

Senator  Howard  W.  Cannon 
(D-Nev.),  agreeing  that  the 
wording  of  Section  537  was  “too 
broad,”  said  he  thought  the 
millions  of  dollars  spent  in 
defense  advertising  —  directly 
(Continued  on  page  58) 


His 


To 


Mr.  Capp  himself,  wrote: 

“You  are  one  of  three  editon 
minning  ‘Li’l  Abner’  who  have 
taught  me  a  lesson  I  am  (Jd 
enough  to  have  learned  long  ago. 

“I  don’t  know  what  weird 
thing  happened  to  me  a  few 
months  ago  but  for  a  couple  of 
days  I  must  have  been  a  regular 
kid  again  and  drew  all  the  old 
convolutions  over  again  as  I  did 
in  my  mad  youth. 

“As  an  exuberant  kid  cartoon¬ 
ist,  fascinated  with  the  convolu¬ 
tions  of  the  feminine  form,  1 
used  to  draw  too  dam  many 
convolutions  and  get  scolded  for 
it.  However,  for  the  last  10  or  so 
years,  having  become  a  grave 
and  mature  grandfather,  my 
drawings  of  pretty  girls  have 
not  evoked  a  single  complaint 
from  anyone. 

“I  think  you  are  entirely  right 
in  cutting  the  stuff.  You  taught 
me  to  act  my  age.” 

The  News  said  it  was  pleased 
to  report  that  a  new  Sunday 
sequence  wdth  charaaters  more 
suitably  attired  will  start  <» 
Aug.  6. 
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Hoffa  Shows 
His  2  Faces 
To  Reporters 

Ity  Dorn  KoiiuftMle 

Miami  | 

Teamsters  Union  President  | 
James  R.  Hoffa  jircsents  two  | 
faces  to  the  press.  | 

On  the  platform,  especially  I 
when  he  is  in  front  of  his  boys,  | 
Hoffa  spews  vitriol  against  | 
newsmen  in  the  lanpuape  of  the  | 
open  road. 

But  off  the  stump,  Hoffa  is  the  S 
epitome  of  cooperation  and  ^ 
toiness-like  affability.  \ 

The  feelinp  amonp  newsmen  i 
who  cover  him  regularly  is  that  i 
Hoffa  only  means  part  of  what  i 
he  says — the  rest  is  for  the  con-  i 
sumption  of  Teamsters  rank  and 
file  who  swallow  their  peerless 
leader’s  litany  w’ith  neither 
question  nor  reason. 

Hoffa’s  wrath  against  the 
newspapers  reached  volcanic 
temperatures  during  the  Miami 
Beach  convention.  His  tongue 
burning  with  scorn,  Hoffa  took 
off  against  the  Miami  Herald, 
Publisher  John  S.  Knight  and 
reporters  in  general. 

“And  when  they  (the  news 
media)  talk  about  who  went  to 
court,”  Hoffa  bellowed  before 
the  convention,  “we  acknowledge 
that  our  attorneys  did  go  to 
court,  did  seek  an  audience, 
because  we  believe  the  courts  of 
America  are  the  last  resort  of 
those  who  decide  justice,  not  the 
newspapers,  not  the  magazines 
and  not  the  commentators  who 
would  have  you  believe  they  are 
all  important  and  all  smart, 
possess  the  wisdom  of  the  world, 
and  yet  they  work  for  wages 
less  than  a  truck  driver.” 

The  delegates  responded  with 
an  ovation. 

It  was  a  Herald  editorial 
adiich  touched  off  Hoffa’s 
temper.  The  editorial  compared 
him  to  a  dictator  and  predicted 
that  his  proposals  to  hike  his 
own  salary  to  $75,000-a-year  and 
boost  members’  dues  “will  go 
click,  click,  click,  according  to 
plan.” 

Declared  Hoffa:  It  was  “pure 
rot,”  “garbage,”  “tripe  that 
creates  ‘isms’  in  America  and  in 
the  world.” 

He  maintained  the  editorial 
“was  not  written  last  night  but 
rometime  prior  to  this  con¬ 
vention”  by  Editor-Publisher 
Knight. 

Don  Shoemaker,  editor  of  the 
Herald’s  editorial  page,  com¬ 
mented:  “The  editorial,  for 
which  I  am  responsible,  speaks 
for  itself.” 

Knight’s  reply:  “Nuts  to 
Hoffa.” 


Jimmy  Hoffa,  Please  Note: 

Max  Lerner  Replies  on  Journalism  Ethics 


Max  Lemer,  the  philo¬ 
sophical  columnist  of  the  New 
York  Post  (and  20  other 
newspapers  around  the 
world),  tried  to  pin  down 
Jimmy  Hoffa,  the  teamster 
union’s  $75,000-a-year  presi¬ 
dent,  to  a  profession  of  ethics 
on  NBC’s  “Meet  the  Press” 
July  9  without  any  success. 


Declaring  no  three  men 
could  agree  on  principles  of 
morality  or  ethics  in  respect 
to  labor  union  leadership, 
Mr.  Hoffa  challenged  Mr. 
Lemer  to  state  his  own  code 
of  ethics  for  newspapermen 
and  see  if  others  on  the  panel 
of  questioners  would  agree 
with  it.  But  Moderator  Ned 


Brooks  wouldn’t  allow  time 
for  Mr.  Lemer  to  reply,  be¬ 
cause  the  program  does  not 
permit  a  guest  to  l)ecome 
the  interviewer. 

Mr.  Lemer  was  asked  by 
E&P  what  his  response  might 
have  been.  He  wrote  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 


A  Newspaperman's  Credo 


1.  I  believe  in  the  integrity  of  the  news¬ 
paperman  to  the  facts  and  events  with 
which  he  is  dealing.  He  must  give  the 
event  as  it  actually  happened,  the  facts 
as  they  actually  are,  to  the  best  of  his 
descriptive  power.  His  obligation  to  what 
actually  happened  is  as  exacting  as  the 
obligation  of  a  historian,  and  his  regard  for 
evidence  must  be  as  scmpulous. 

2.  He  has  also  the  obligation,  whenever 
the  facts  or  events  do  not  speak  for  them¬ 
selves,  to  give  the  frame  within  which  their 
meaning  becomes  clear.  This  may  be  a 
frame  of  history,  or  a  broader  interpreta¬ 
tive  frame  of  fact.  In  doing  this  he  must 
make  clear  the  distinction  between  fact 
and  event  on  the  one  hand  and  his  own 
opinion  on  the  other. 

3.  In  deciding  what  to  include  or  omit  he 
must  use  to  the  best  of  his  ability  the  test 
of  what  is  newsworthy  in  the  minds  of  his 
readers,  and  what  is  of  importance  in  the 
flow  of  events.  He  must  resist  the  tempta¬ 
tion  of  including  or  excluding  on  the  basis 
of  what  will  help  or  harm  whatever  team 
he  is  on  and  whatever  crowd  he  mns  with. 

4.  This  means  that  he  must  give  a  hear¬ 
ing  even  to  unpopular  causes,  including 
those  which  he  may  himself  detest.  He  has 
the  obligation  to  keep  the  channels  of  the 
press  open  for  a  competition  of  ideas,  since 
only  through  such  a  competition  will  the 
people  be  able  to  arrive  at  their  own  de¬ 
cisions  of  what  is  right  and  good. 


5.  In  any  contest  of  opinion  he  has  the 
obligation  to  state,  as  fairly  as  he  knows 
how,  the  opposing  viewpoints.  At  the  same 
time,  if  he  is  presenting  opinion  in  an  edi¬ 
torial  or  a  column,  he  has  the  obligation  to 
set  forth  his  own  position  honestly  and 
forthrightly  as  his  own,  regardless  of  the 
consequences. 

6.  Beset  as  he  inevitably  will  be  by  favor- 
seekers,  special  interests,  press  agents,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  men,  and  operators  of  all  kinds, 
he  must  keep  himself  scrupulously  inde¬ 
pendent  of  their  favors  and  pressures.  This 
means  that  he  must  be  strong  enough  to 
make  himself  unpopular  with  those  who  can 
smooth  his  path  or  make  life  pleasant  for 
him. 

7.  He  must  resist  all  pressures  from  out¬ 
side,  whether  they  be  from  advertisers, 
government  officials,  businessmen,  labor  or¬ 
ganizations,  churches,  ethnic  groups,  or  any 
other  source  which  has  an  effect  on  the 
circulation  or  revenue  of  his  paper.  This 
applies  whether  the  newspaperman  is  a 
publisher,  editor,  reporter,  reviewer,  or  col¬ 
umnist.  Since  the  danger  in  many  cases  is 
that  he  will  anticipate  the  pressures  before 
they  are  exerted,  and  censor  a  news  story, 
review,  or  opinion  which  may  hurt  cir¬ 
culation  or  revenue,  he  has  the  obligation 
to  resist  the  voice  from  within  himself 
which  tells  him  to  play  it  safe. 

8.  His  responsibility  is  to  his  craft  and  to 
the  integrity  of  his  mind. 


During  his  diatribe  Hoffa 
shouted : 

“.  .  .  I  want  you  to  know — 
and  I  say  this  to  Knight  and  I 
know  him  and  he  can’t  deny  it 
— there  is  a  pact  in  every  single 
town  in  America,  that  if  you 
strike  one  newspaper  all  the 
newspapers  close  down  in  sup¬ 
port  of  each  other.  What  do  you 
call  that.  Fascism  or  Nazism?” 

Following  a  reading  of  the 
Herald  editorial  a  resolution 
was  presented  calling  for  the 
censure  of  the  newspaper. 

“Those  in  favor  raise  their 
hands,”  Hoffa  ordered  in  the 
microphone. 

Then,  he  added,  “Those  op¬ 
posed — if  any.” 

The  resolution  was  unanim¬ 
ously  carried. 

“I  got  a  telephone  call  sup¬ 
porting  me  from  a  truck  driver 


in  Louisiana,”  Shoemaker  re¬ 
marked  later. 

Later  during  the  convention  a 
delegate  arose  and  castigated 
Clark  Mollenhoff,  Cowles  Pub¬ 
lications,  as  an  “anti-labor 
writer.” 

The  speaker  maintained  that 
Delegate  James  T.  Luken,  who 
nominated  Hoffa’s  only  rival  for 
the  presidency,  had  conspired 
with  Mollenhoff. 

His  remarks  were  expunged 
from  the  record. 

Mollenhoff  told  reporters  he 
had  talked  with  Luken,  as  he 
had  with  many  other  delegates, 
but  not  on  the  morning  in  ques¬ 
tion.  He  further  denied  as  ridicu¬ 
lous  the  charge  he  was  invloved 
in  a  conspiracy  to  put  up  a 
candidate  against  Hoffa. 

For  the  most  part,  reporters 
appreciate  Hoffa’s  accessibility 


but  warily  remain  on  guard 
when  dealing  with  him.  The 
following  are  some  of  their  re¬ 
marks. 

Jack  Turcott,  New  York  Daily 
News:  “I’ve  had  no  trouble  with 
him.  Ordinarily,  news  stories 
don’t  bother  him.” 

Abe  Raskin,  New  York  Times: 
“He  is  buggy  about  cooperating 
with  the  press.  In  fact,  he  over¬ 
does  it.” 

Ed  Lahey,  Knight  News¬ 
papers:  “He  tries  to  be  pleasant. 
He  is  not  the  back-slapping  type, 
he  will  rail  at  you  in  fun.” 

The  Teamsters’  view  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Harold  Gibbons. 

“Our  beef  is  not  with  the 
working  press,”  he  remarked, 
“but  with  the  rewrite  man  and 
editors,  who  put  in  things  like 
‘beefy,  scandal-ridden  Jimmy 
Hoffa’.” 
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GeneGardner 
Leaving  NIS 

Job  at  ANPA 


Magazines 
Off  in  Page 
Revenue 


Eugene  Gardner,  who  I)ecame 
director  of  the  newly  estab¬ 
lished  Newspaper  Information 
Service  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
last  Sept.  1,  is  resigning  effec¬ 
tive  Aug.  1. 

Stanford  Smith,  ANPA  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  said  he  will  take 
over  temporarily  direction  of 
the  group’s  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram,  which  he  de.scribed  as 
“well  started  by  Mr.  Gai-dner.” 

NIS  was  established  with 
$50,000  collected  from  newspa¬ 
per  publishers.  Joyce  A.  Swan, 
publisher  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune,  is  chairman 
of  the  committee  in  charge. 

The  $50,000  was  estimated  as 
sufficient  to  finance  the  program 
for  its  first  two  years.  Then  the 
continuing  cost  is  to  be  inte¬ 
grated  into  ANPA  dues.  The 
twTo  years  will  be  up  July  1, 

1962. 

Mr.  Gardner  said  he  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  continue  in  the  public 
relations  field.  When  he  accepted 
the  ANPA  position  he  was  in 
charge  of  PR  for  the  “Live  Bet¬ 
ter  Electrically”  campaign  of 
the  Edison  Electric  Institute. 

Prior  to  that  from  1953  to  1958, 
he  was  with  General  Electric 
Company. 

.Arcomplishments 

“The  program,  now  well  un- 
derw^ay,  will  continue,”  Mr. 

Smith  said.  He  reviewed  accom¬ 
plishments  under  Mr.  Gardner's 
direction: 

1.  Preparation  of  institutional 
advertising  promoting  newspa¬ 
pers,  with  two  advertisements 
already  distributed  and  a  third 
in  the  works. 

2.  Establishment  of  ANPA 
Awards  for  high  school  and  col¬ 
lege  newspapers  and  students. 

3.  Arrangement  with  the  .  _  —  _  - 

Newspaper  Comics  Council  for  and  publisher,  announced  that  longer  editor  of  Today’s  Living 

creation  of  special  comics  pro-  both  men  have  been  given  one-  section.  His  five-year  contract 

moting  journalism  as  a  career,  yoar  contracts,  with  “substan-  expired  in  June  and  was  not 

So  far  three  have  been  pro-  tial”  salary  advances.  renewed.  Content  is  veering  to- 

duced,  two  have  been  mailed  to  •  ward  more  of  a  home  service 

newspapere,  and  a  fourth  is  in  _  .  book.  Lawrence  C.  Goldsmith, 

the  planning  stage.  Rep  Firms  Xermmate  who  came  to  the  magazine  when 

4.  Inauguration  of  an  NIS  Talks  Oil  Merffing  it  .started  five  years  ago,  con- 

newsletter.  tinues  as  feature  editor.  Joseph 

5.  Supplying  information  to  Conversations  with  respect  to  Sapinsky  continues  as  art 
magazine  and  newspaper  writers  Possible  merger  of  the  news-  director. 

about  the  press,  which  resulted,  representative  firms  of  Changes  are  being  made  by 

as  an  example,  in  an  article  in  Sawy^-Ferguson-Walker  Co.  editor  John  Denson,  with  the 
the  Saturday  Review.  Ridder-^ohns,  Inc.,  were  j^^jp  Robert  Albert,  assistant 

6.  Providing  information  on  terminated  this  week.  editor,  and  Freeman 

the  press  to  high  school  stud-  J.  L.  Ferguson,  president  of  Fulbright,  special  projects  edi- 
ents.  NIS  cooperated  with  Julian  SFW,  which  absorbed  George  tor,  pending  the  arrival  of 
Adams  and  Kenneth  Stratton,  McDevitt  &  Co.  two  years  ago,  Rotert  Manning,  who  becomes 
journalism  teachers,  authors  of  said  “the  talks  are  all  off  by  Sunday  editor  Aug.  1.  All  are 
“Press  Time,”  a  textbook  for  mutual  consent.”  from  Newsweek  and  Time. 


■ '  ‘  ‘ If  it’s  any  consolation  to 
newspaiier  advertising  execu- 
tives,  magazine  advertising  in 
pages  and  revenue  fell  durinit 
I the  fii*st  six  months  of  1961,  ac- 
W  **  T  '  cording  to  Publishers  Informa- 

tion  Bureau,  Inc.,  figures  re 
St  leased  by  Magazine  Advertismn 

v  Bureau  of  Magazine  Publishers 

'•  Association. 

■  Dollars  were  off  4'  r  from 
$43,5^072,395  in  1960  to  $419,- 
fman  of  the  University  of  Louisville  031,468  in  1961  in  figures  for 
Kentucky  Colonelcy  to  Mrs.  Marjorie  the  83  general  and  farm  maga- 
/ice  manager  for  the  New  York  Times,  zjnes  reixirting  to  PIB.  Pages 
jisville.  Eighty-three  classroom  teachers  dipiied  ll'”/,  from  39,767  to 
rhe  Newspaper  in  the  Classroom  of  a  or  403 
-Journal  and  the  Louisville  Times  co-  '  ’  '  ‘  . 

chers  paid  U.  of  L  tuition  and  received  Despite  the  drop-off  from 

credit  for  taking  the  course.  1960  (the  biggest  year  in  maga- 

zine  advertising  histor>'),  totals 
A  fVA  magazine  dollars  in  the  first 

i^nanges  i\re  maae  this  stiu 

exceeded  the  total  for  the  same 
In  ounday  rormat  period  in  all  other  years. 

The  Sunday  edition  of  the  Only  three  categories  of 

New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  magazines — fashion,  monthlies, 
July  9  showed  some  of  the  and  women’s  magazines  — 

changes  the  newspaper’s  execu-  showed  a  dollar  increase,  plus 
tive  committee  has  been  I9c,  8%,  and  47f,  respectively, 
planning.  Some  of  the  individual  maga- 

The  Forum,  Section  2,  pre-  zine  figures  are  of  interest. 
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high  school  journalists,  to  be 
published  by  Prentice-Hall  in 
1962.  NIS  also  helped  Atadlle 
Schaleben,  managing  editor  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  assem¬ 
ble  material  for  his  book,  “Your 
Future  in  Journalism.”  (Rich¬ 
ards  Rosen  Press,  New  York). 


2  Quit  TV  Work 
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7  PHOTOGRAPHERS  DISCUSS; 

Who ’s  Editing 
The  Pictures? 


Warner:  You’re  all  newspa¬ 
per  photographers  and  I’d  like 
you  to  tell  me  with  whom  you 
deal  on  the  erlitorial  level,  a 
picture  eclitor,  a  city  editor  or 
managing  editor? 

East :  For  many  years  we  had 
no  picture  editor  at  all.  Then 
just  this  year,  we  got  a  pic¬ 
ture  editor  who  has  taken  over 
a  lot  of  I’esponsibility  and  has 
relieved  some  of  the  city  desk 
and  news  desk  people  of  a  lot  of 
work  in  handling  pictures.  But 
at  the  same  time,  this  new  pic¬ 
ture  erlitor  does  not  handle  all 
of  the  art.  The  women’s  depart¬ 
ment  handles  art  exclusive  of 
the  picture  desk;  the  sports  de¬ 
partment  sometimes  with  the 
picture  editor’s  help;  the  city 
desk  tries  to  let  all  the  local 
news  pictures  go  through  the 
picture  editor  while  the  news 
desk  will  often  times  try  to  han¬ 
dle  the  pictures  itself  for  the 
front  page,  the  jump  page  and 
its  filler  pages.  We  have  no  pic¬ 
ture  page.  'The  picture  editor 
has  something  of  a  handicap  be¬ 
cause  he  doesn’t  have  the  full 
responsibility  for  the  pictures 
which  appear  in  the  Miami 
Herald. 

Crummett:  At  our  paper  a 
photographer  deals  with  the 
city  editor  and  a  makeup  editor 
and  the  picture  editor  who  is 
really  a  combination  makeup 
man  and  picture  editor.  But  the 
city  editor  and  night  managing 
editor,  or  night  news  editor,  as 
the  case  may  be,  have  the  final 
say. 

Witman:  We  have  a  separate 
staff  for  the  Sunday  Rotogra¬ 
vure  section.  Our  responsibility 
is  to  the  editor  of  that  maga- 
line  and  we  have  no  contact 
with  the  daily  new.spaper,  as  far 
as  our  work  is  concerned.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  the  photogra¬ 
phers  on  the  news  side  handle 
assignments  for  department 
heads.  Pictures,  of  course,  that 
have  been  made  for  the  news 
pages  go  to  the  picture  editor 
hut  very  frequently  he  is  not 
in  a  position  to  make  final  de¬ 
terminations.  His  policies  and 
work  are  supervised  by  the 
managing  editor  and  other  peo¬ 
ple.  So  it’s  a  somewhat  diffused 
situation. 

Goldberg;  We,  as  photogra¬ 
phers  deal  directly  with  the  city 
editor.  The  Journal  is  a  small 
imper — we  have  a  circulation  of 
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This  discussion  on  Photojournalism  was  tapo-recorded  during  a  ^ 
break  in  the  sessions  of  the  National  Press  Photographers'  Association  1 
convention  at  Wichita.  Kansas,  recently.  Participants  were:  S 

Bob  Warner,  photography  department  columnist,  EDITOR  &  PUB-  4 
USHER.  I 

Bob  East,  staff  photographer,  Miami  Herald.  | 

Brooks  Crummett,  staff  photographer,  Kansas  City  Star. 

Art  Witman,  staff  photographer,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

John  Savage,  photo  department  manager,  Omaha  World  Herald,  1 

Sol  Goldberg,  staff  photographer,  Ithaca  (N.  Y.)  Journal.  i 

Eldred  Reaney,  Chief  photographer,  Nashville  Tennessean. 

Art  Hager,  chief  photographer,  Minneapolis  Star.  g 
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TAPE-RECORDED  DISCUSSION  includes,  on  left  side  of  table.  Art  Hager,  Minneapolis  Star;  Eldred 
Reaney,  Nashville  Tennessean;  John  Savage,  Omaha  (Neb.)  World  Herald:  at  head  of  table.  Bob  Warner 
of  E&P;  on  right  side.  Bob  East,  Miami  Herald;  Brooks  Crummett,  Kansas  City  Star;  Art  Witman,  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  Sunday  Magazine,  and  Sol  Goldberg,  Ithaca  (N.  Y.)  Journal. 


approximately  14,000.  Now  it  is 
within  the  realm  of  possibility 
that  we  will  call  him  and  tell 
him  we  have  a  picture  which  we 
feel  should  run  either  two  col¬ 
umns  or  three  or  four  and  that 
is  the  way  the  picture  actually 
appears. 

Savage:  We  have  a  freedom 
of  operation  in  which  the  city 
editor  allows  the  various  pho¬ 
tographers  (nine  staff  photog¬ 
raphers  and  16  combination 
men)  to  develop  their  picture 
stories  and  we  play  quite  a  few 
picture  series  on  the  picture 
page.  The  assistant  managing 
editor,  chooses  the  pictures  for 
page  one.  The  city  page  makeup 
man  decides  what  pictures  will 
be  used  inside  the  paper  and 
the  picture  editor  decides  the 
layouts  that  are  to  go  on  the 
picture  page.  We  have  men  with 
special  abilities  in  various  cate¬ 
gories  of  photography  and  they 
do  better  on  one  subject  than 
another.  We  have  one  man  who 
does  the  society  pictures  entire¬ 
ly.  We  set  aside  one  day  each 
week  to  service  the  society  de¬ 
partment  and  he  takes  all  these 
pictures  and  has  for  the  past 
eight  to  ten  years. 

Reaney:  We  are  very  fortu¬ 
nate  in  having  Bill  Churchill, 
our  managing  editor,  as  picture 
editor.  Bill  had  probably  20 
years  with  Associated  Press, 


dealing  with  pictures,  and 
around  10  years  on  Life  maga¬ 
zine.  Everyone  on  the  staff  re¬ 
spects  Bill  and  he  respects  us 
and  a  guy  will  knock  himself 
out  to  get  what  the  man  asks 
for. 

Hager:  We  have  just  reor¬ 
ganized  the  Star  photo  staff  (we 
also  publish  a  morning  paper, 
the  Tribune),  and  we  have  sep¬ 
arate  photo  staffs  for  each  pa¬ 
per.  On  the  Star  the  city  desk 
assigns  photographers.  The  city 
desk  also  gets  assignments  from 
the  women’s  department  and 
schedules  the  photographers’ 
time  for  these.  The  picture  edi¬ 
tor  who  is  on  duty  daytime 
hours  is  primarily  concerned 
with  color.  He  has  complete 
freedom  in  making  up  the  pic¬ 
ture  page  for  the  Star  which 
contains  color  five  days  a  week. 
He  also  schedules  color  for  page 
one  but  here  he  can  be  over¬ 
ruled  by  the  news  editor.  We 
have  another  man  on  the  pic¬ 
ture  desk  who  is  a  picture  desk 
worker  and  quite  a  bit  of  his 
duties  involve  sizing  and  send¬ 
ing  through  pictures  that  are 
directed  to  him  by  the  news 
editor  or  the  city  editor. 

Warner:  Do  I  correctly  get  a 
feeling  that  there  is  some  con¬ 
fusion  as  to  the  handling  of 
newspictures  ?  That  there  are 
many,  many  editors  and  many 


departments  concerned  with 
pictures  and  a  lot  of  complexity 
instead  of  a  good,  simple  direct 
approach  ? 

East:  We  have  a  new  director 
of  graphic  arts.  Bill  Stapleton, 
in  our  photo  department  now. 
He  handles  the  photo  depart¬ 
ment,  art  retouching,  and  coor¬ 
dinates  a  lot  of  the  work  with 
engravers;  that  includes  color 
photography  also.  He  has  taken 
a  firm  grasp  of  the  entire 
graphic  arts  situation  at  the 
Herald  and  has  the  backing  of 
top  management.  He  is  doing 
everything  he  can  to  see  to  it 
that  the  photography  depart¬ 
ment  and  photographers  are 
handled  right.  We  also  have  a 
new  picture  editor.  Bob  DiPi- 
anti,  who  has  been  with  a  small 
offset  paper,  the  Middletown 
(N.Y.)  Timex  Herald  Record, 
and  he  has  done  a  great  deal 
of  work  with  art  on  a  paper 
like  that  because  they  play  pic¬ 
ture  pages  and  they  have  good 
reproduction.  He’s  more  than 
just  a  cutline  writer  and  a  pic¬ 
ture  sizer.  There’s  a  tendency 
to  bring  all  of  the  pictures  to 
the  picture  editor  eventually,  so 
that  he  can  have  more  respon¬ 
sibility  and  more  ability  to  see 
that  art  is  used  properly. 

Witman:  I  believe  that  pho- 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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U.S.  Seeks  to  Stop 
Comic  Printing  Move 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Government  charged  in 
Federal  Court  here  July  7  that 
Greater  Buffalo  Press  Inc., 
would  obtain  a  complete  mon¬ 
opoly  in  the  printing  of  color 
comic  supplements  for  newspa¬ 
pers  if  it  were  allowed  to  set 
up  printing  operations  in  the 
South. 

Attorneys  of  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment’s  Anti-Trust  Division 
asked  Federal  Judge  John  O. 
Henderson  to  enjoin  the  com¬ 
pany  from  transferring  its 
printing  operations  from  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  to 
another  subsidiary  in  Sylacau- 
ga,  Ala. 

The  Government  argued  that 
if  this  transfer  is  made,  it  could 
mean  the  elimination  of  Greater 
Buffalo’s  last  competitor  in  the 
East,  the  Southern  Color  Print¬ 
ing  Co.,  NewTJort  News,  Va. 


Government  attorneys  said 
they  had  adequate  documentary 
evidence  from  company  records, 
including  agi’eements  reached 
by  J.  Walter  Koessler,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Greater  Buffalo,  to  jus¬ 
tify  the  temporarj'  injunction. 

Arguing  the  case  for  the 
Government  were  Raymond  M. 
Carlson,  Elliott  H.  Feldman  and 
John  W.  Poole  Jr.  of  the  Anti- 
Trust  Division.  James  O.  Moore, 
Buffalo,  was  to  present  Greater 
Buffalo’s  side. 

The  Hearst  Corp.,  one  of  the 
other  defendants,  is  represented 
by  Herbert  Brownell,  former  at¬ 
torney  general. 

Arguments  on  the  injunction 
were  adjourne<l  to  July  19, 
when  Greater  Buffalo  Press  is 
expected  to  produce  witnesses 
to  support  its  claim  that  it  is 
not  seeking  a  monopoly. 


(barges  Conspiracy 


At  present.  Greater  Buffalo 
has  87%  of  the  business  in  the 
Southeast,  and  Southern  has 
9%,  the  Government  declared. 

The  Government  argued  that 
Greater  Buffalo  gained  a  near¬ 
monopoly  in  19.5.5,  when  it  “il¬ 
legally”  purchased  the  stock  of 
its  most  formidable  competitor 
in  the  east,  the  International 
Color  Printing  Co.  at  Wilkes- 
Barre. 

It  said  that  if  the  transfer  to 
Dixie  is  made.  Greater  Buffalo 
then  will  eliminate  operations 
of  International. 


The  Government  has  charged 
Greater  Buffalo  and  five  other 
companies  with  conspiring  to 
eliminate  competition  in  the 
printing  and  distributing  of 
color  comics. 


.4sks  for  Injunction 


It  seeks,  among  other  things, 
a  court  order  for  Greater  Buf¬ 
falo  to  divest  itself  of  printing 
plants  in  Sylacauga,  Ala.,  and 
Lufkin,  Tex.,  and  a  ruling  that 
it  must  give  up  ownership  of 
International. 


In  seeking  the  preliminary 
injunction,  pending  trial  of  the 
suit,  the  Government  argued 
that  if  the  switch  to  Sylacauga 
is  made  in  the  meantime,  both 
International  and  Southern  will 
be  out  of  business  and  no  ade¬ 
quate  remedy  for  the  public  will 
be  available  if  the  Government 
prevails  in  its  complaint. 

The  judge  previously  issued  a 
temporary  stay  barring  the 
transfer,  pending  argument  on 
the  injunction. 


Papers  (^n  Print  Their  Own 


Lab  Finance 
Plan  Studied 
For  ANPA 


FROM  HERE  at  Times  Square 
(Broadway  and  42nd  Street),  the 
offices  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
will  be  moved  July  29.  . .  . 


A  study  of  methods  for  fi¬ 
nancing  the  plannecl  $1.50,000 
expansion  of  the  ANPA  R*. 
.search  Institute  lalwratories  at 
Easton,  Pa.,  is  Ijeing  undertaken 
by  a  committee  headed  by  Gene 
Robb,  publisher  of  the  .t/fiony 
(N.  Y.)  Timeft-Union  and  Kniek- 
crhorker  Nt-wn. 

Stanford  Smith,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
this  week  descrilred  the  problon 
facing  the  committee  as  “double- 
barreled.” 

“It  not  only  concerns  immedi¬ 
ate  capital  outlay,  but  also  a 
continuing  budget  for  opera¬ 
tion,”  Mr.  Smith  said.  “That 
means  that  the  dues  .structure 
of  ANPA  l)ecomes  involved, 
necessitating  most  careful  con¬ 
sideration.” 
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Greater  Buffalo  attorneys 
argued  that  Southern  Color 
Printing  was  the  complaintant 
in  the  action  and  was  seeking 
only  to  keep  out  competition  for 
itself.  Attorney  James  0.  Moore 
said  the  same  competitors  of 
Greater  Buffalo  exist  now  as 
existed  in  1954  when  the  alleged 
monopoly  began. 

“Whenever  a  printer  starts 
to  exercise  monopoly  powers,” 
he  told  the  court,  “newspapers 
will  go  back  to  printing  their 
own  comics.  They  have  lot  of 
press  capacity  all  week  if  they 
print  big  Sunday  or  Saturday 
editions.” 

Speaking  for  the  Hearst  Cor¬ 
poration,  Mr.  Brownell  sup¬ 
ported  the  government’s  move 
for  an  injunction,  saying  court 
refusal  of  the  application  would 
amount  to  approval  of  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  position.  It  would  be  “a 
hunting  license  to  Greater  Buf¬ 
falo  to  go  out  and  gather  in  our 
newspaper  customers,”  he  said. 

Hearst  is  named  as  one  of  the 
defendants  in  the  main  suit  as 
the  operator  of  King  Features 
Syndicate.  Other  defendants  are 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion,  a  subsidiary  of  E.  W. 
Scripps  Company;  International 
Color  Printing  Co.,  Southwest 
Color  Printing  Corp.  of  Texas 
and  Dixie  Color  Printing  Corp. 
of  Alabama.  International, 
Southwest  and  Dixie  are  Greater 
Buffalo  subsidiaries. 


Keadicnl  for  Bidding 
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TO  HERE  at  850  Third  Avenue 
(corner  of  52nd  Street)  in  the 
spanking  new  building  which  also 
houses  several  advertising  agen¬ 
cies.  The  new  phone  number  for 
E&P  will  be  PLaza  2-7050  and  the 
postal  zone  will  be  22. 


ANPA  directors,  meeting  June 
20,  assigned  the  problem  to  Mr. 
Robb.  At  the  same  time,  Charles 
H.  Tingley,  managing  dirwtor 
of  the  Institute,  was  instructed 
to  have  the  plans  for  expansion 
put  into  blueprint  form  for  bids 
from  contractors. 

Preliminary  expansion  plans 
w’ere  prepared  by  a  committee 
headed  by  Otto  Silha,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  &  Tribune.  The 
next  meeting  of  the  directors  to 
which  Mr.  Robb  and  Mr.  Tingley 
will  report  is  Oct.  3  and  4  in 
New  York. 


Former  City  Editor 
Sues  Paper  for  Libel 


William  A.  Dyer  Jr.,  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star  &  News,  succeeded 
James  S.  Copley,  of  the  Copley 
Press,  as  Institute  president  last 
April.  ANPA  invests  about 
$600,000  a  year,  including  roy¬ 
alty  income,  on  mechanical  re 
search. 


Lewistown,  Mont. 

The  Lewistown  Daily  News 
has  been  named  as  a  defendant 
in  a  $250,000  libel  suit  filed  in 
District  Court  by  attorneys  for 
Ray  Wilson,  former  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  paper.  The  action 
stems  from  a  shooting  at  the 
home  of  the  newspaper’s  pub¬ 
lisher,  Edward  Fike,  last  Aug. 
12.  Mr.  Wilson  had  been  charged 
with  the  shooting  and  later  was 
acquitted  of  a  reduced  charge 
of  assault. 
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50c  on  Sunday 

The  New  York  Times  has 
raised  the  price  of  the  Sunday 
edition  to  50c  in  a  zone  beyond 
a  200-mile  radius  of  New  York. 


Mr.  Wilson,  now  a  rancher, 
said  the  paper  printed  a  letter 
to  the  editor  which  referred  to 
the  person  doing  the  shooting 
as  having  an  “unbalanced  mind” 
and  being  a  “menace  to  society.” 

The  letter  did  not  refer  to 
Mr.  Wilson  by  name. 


The  proposed  expansion  would 
add  20,000  square  feet  to  the 
present  10,500  square  feet  of  the 
Institute  building  at  Easton. 
New  space  would  allow  for  em¬ 
ployment  of  additional  research¬ 
ers,  and  purchase  of  additicmnl 
equipment  for  experimental  pu^ 
poses.  The  Institute  now  has, 
for  instance,  a  one-unit  Hoe 
press,  which  Mr.  Tingley  would 
like  to  expand  to  four  units.  The 
Institute  is  also  considerably  in¬ 
terested  in  offset  printing  f<* 
newspapers  and  new  equipment 
for  experimentation  in  this 
is  desired,  as  well  as  new  equip¬ 
ment  for  continuing  research  in 
photocomposition,  Mr.  Tingley 
said. 
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‘Rockwell  Report’  Ads 
Pass  10-Year  Mark 

Hv  Robert  B.  .Melnlvre 


Rockwell  Report 

E 


by  W.  F.  RCX:KWELL,  JR. 
Prcsitieitl 

KtK'k*ril  ManufACiunoK  (^ompaiiv 
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I  the  a|fpe;±ruca  of  the  Report  would  bo  frootiy  uoprovod  W  tha  photo 
altofothar-aad  ropUood  by  one  of  Mn.  RockwoU! 


^OCKWRLL  MANUPACTURINO  COMPANY 


O 


TYPICAL  ROCKWELL  REPORTS— The  Rockwell  Report  bylined  by 
Willard  F.  Rockwell,  president  of  Rockwell  Manufacturing  Company,  in 
national  business  publications,  serves  as  background  for  three  typical 
Reports  bylined  by  plant  general  managers  and  run  in  newspapers  in 
15  plant  cities. 


A  unique  corporate  adver¬ 
tising  program  (via  Marsteller, 
Rickanl,  Gebhardt  and  Reed, 
Inc.)  lias  just  passed  the  10- 
year  mark. 

The  “Rockwell  Report,”  a 
news  column  for  and  about 
business,  has  been  appearing  in 
all  editions  of  the  U’«//  Street 
Joumtil,  nusineftn  UVcA:,  Newa- 
vtek,  and  I’.S.  SU  wn  and  World 
Report  since  mid-1951,  and  in 
plant  city  newspapers  since 
1954. 

.More  frequently  thought  of 
as  an  editorial  column  than  an 
advertising  series  because  of  its 
news  content  and  two-column 
by  between  60-  and  90-line  for¬ 
mat,  the  Report  carries  the  by¬ 
line  and  a  small  picture  of 
Willard  F.  Rockwall  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Rockwell  Manufacturing 
Company. 

The  Report  proved  so  suc- 
»8sful  nationally  that  in  1954 
the  company  began  the  policy  of 
publishing  additional  Rockwell 
Reports  periodically  in  plant 
city  newspapers.  In  these  cases, 
the  Reports  are  signed  by  the 
plant  general  manager,  instead 
of  Mr.  Rockwell,  and  contain 
information  about  the  particular 
plant,  its  products,  policies  and 
people  and  the  community  of 
which  it  is  part. 

Kuild  .Strong  Identity 

The  Rockwell  Report  was 
started  specifically  to  give  Rock¬ 
well  a  .strong  identity  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  financial  circles  ami 
to  help  individual  divisions  capi¬ 
talize  on  the  strength  of  the 
company  as  a  whole.  This  w.os 
quite  a  goal,  when  you  stop  to 
realize  that  Rockwell  is  a  lead¬ 
ing  manufacturer  of  control 
devices  .such  as  valves  and  regu¬ 
lators;  measuring  devices  such 
M  petroleum,  gas  and  water 
meters,  parking  meters,  voting 
machines  and  taximeters;  and 
power  tools  for  industry,  schools 
wd  the  homecraftsman. 

One  of  the  most  durable  ad¬ 
vertising  campaigns,  the  Rock- 
*ell  Report  has  changed  neither 
format  nor  approach  since  its 
mception  10  years  ago,  and  has 
'*rried  more  than  78,000  words 
to  date. 

According  to  Mr.  Rockwell,  the 
*ries  has  developed  a  large 
•nd  loyal  following  and  has 


generated  thousands  of  reader 
letters.  It  has  consistently  re¬ 
ceived  top  readership  ratings. 

Subject  matter  usually  con¬ 
sists  of  commentary-  on  busi¬ 
ness  and  business  management 
problems.  The  average  column 
deals  with  three  to  four  dif¬ 
ferent  .subjects — a  major  lead 
item  and  two  or  three  sub¬ 
ordinate  topics  consisting  of  an 
anecdote,  product  announcement. 

Obje«-liv»^ 

The  primary  objective  of  the 
Rockwell  Report  from  its  in¬ 
ception  has  been  to  project 
Rockwell  as  a  well-managed, 
progressive  and  growing  com¬ 
pany. 

Before  the  start  of  the  .series 
19  years  ago,  Rockwell  had  6600 
shareholders.  To<lay,  it  has  15,- 
610.  Although  the  company  is 
not  listed  on  any  stock  ex¬ 
change,  it  has  more  shareholders 
than  75%  of  the  companies  on 
the  “big  board”  and  there  is 
more  day-to-day  activity  in 
Rockwell  shares  on  the  average, 
than  in  the  shares  of  42%  of 
listed  companies. 


There  is  no  ()uestion  that 
other  factors  have  helped  bring 
about  the  increase  in  share¬ 
holders  and  the  unusual  stock 


activity,  Mr.  Rockwell  admits. 
But  he  maintains  that  the  Rock¬ 
well  Report  has  been  an  im¬ 
portant  one. 

There  was  a  genuine  need  for 
a  corporate  campaign  back  in 
1951.  Rockwell  had  grown  from 
a  small,  relatively  uncompli¬ 
cated  business  to  a  diversified 
enterpi'ise  of  many  plants,  prod¬ 
ucts  and  markets.  In  addition, 
the  name  had  been  changed  and 
the  company  had  obtained  a  new 
president  a  few  years  previously. 

It  is  no  secret  that  newspa¬ 
pers,  with  their  geographically 
selective  approach,  are  the  ideal 
medium  for  plant  city  adver¬ 
tising.  This  explains  why  the 
company  has  been  running  its 
Rockwell  Reports  in  newspapers 
in  the  following  plant  cities: 

Atchison,  Kans.;  Bellefon- 
taine,  Ohio;  DuBois,  Pa.; 
Guelph,  Ont.;  Hopewell,  N.J.; 
Kearney,  Neb.;  Knox,  Ind.; 
Norwalk,  Ohio;  Porterville, 
Calif.;  Russellville,  Ky.;  States¬ 
boro,  Ga.;  Sulphur  Springs, 
Texas;  Syracuse,  N.Y.;  Tupelo, 
Miss.;  and  Uniontown,  Pa. 

All  in  all,  Rockwell  and  its  ad 
agency  are  well  pleased  with 
the  10-year  i-ecord  of  the  Rock¬ 
well  Report,  and  both  point  out 
that  the  next  10  years  will  be 
“worth  watching.” 


LAUNCHING  SECOND  DECADE— Willard  F.  Rockwell  Jr.  (center), 
president  of  Rockwell  Manufacturing  Company,  prepares  to  launch  the 
Rockwell  Report  ad  series  into  its  second  decade  as  he  views  the  handi¬ 
work  of  the  first  10  years.  Looking  on  are  W.  A.  Marsteller  (left),  chair¬ 
man  of  Marsteller,  Rickard,  Gebhardt  and  Reed,  Inc.,  Rockwell's  ad 
agency,  and  W.  F.  Weimer  (right),  Rockwell's  ad  manager. 
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motion  comes  from  it  l)eing  a 
major  producer  of  spring  wire, 
and  “Better  Sleep  Month”  1$ 
aimed  at  doing  for  the  bedding 
industry  what  the  succesgfnl 
“Oi)eration  S»’owflake”  promo, 
tions  have  di  li,;  for  major  home 
appliances,  /ith  the  help  of 
newspaper  advertising. 

Included  in  the  four-page, 
eight  column  newspaper  section 
are  ideas  for  ads  that  reach  far 
beyond  the  realm  of  beds  and 
l)edding.  Organized  as  a  city¬ 
wide  promotion,  kicked  off  with 
the  newspaper  special  section, 
it  oi)ens  the  doorway  to  more 
business  for  alert  merchanb 
and  local  newspajjers.  Included 
are  suggested  eclitorial  features 
on  sleep  and  what  it  is,  how  a 
fjerson  gets  to  sleep,  how  much 
sleep  a  person  ne^s,  and  one 
that’s  “All  about  dreams.” 

Requests  for  proof  l)ooks  and 
mats  may  lie  made  direct  to 
Robert  C.  Myers,  director  of 
market  <lev’eloi)ment,  U.  S.  Steel 
Corp.,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

and  general  manager  of  the  National  Association  of  Bedding  Manu-  * 

facturers,  and  Marc  Hoffman,  NABM  president  and  board  chairman,  BoA  IsSllCS 
examine  newspaper  service  which  U.S.  Steel  Corp.  is  distributing  to  4^  . 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  as  one  of  the  supports  of  NABM’s  “Better  IvUISIIitII  rUOlS 

Sleep  Month"  in  September.  A  new  edition  of  “27  Nutshell 

Facts  About  Newspapers,”  de¬ 
signed  primarily  for  use  in  the 
l)reparation  of  speeches  and 
articles,  has  been  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA 
Among  the  facts :  More  copies 
of  daily  newspapers  are  sold 
each  day  in  the  U.  S.  than  packs 
of  cigarets,  bottles  of  milk  or 
loaves  of  bread.  People  spend 
$3,794,000  each  day  to  buy 
newspapers. 

Copies  are  available  from 
Bo  A  offices  in  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco, 
and  Los  Angeles. 


AD-lines 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


After  18  months  of  living  with 
C-I-D,  Owen  Toale,  ad  director 
of  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Times-News, 
recently  reported  a  10%  linage 
gain,  and  a  9%  revenue  increase 
after  all  discounts  had  been  paid, 
for  1960  over  1959  alone. 

“The  10%  increase  in  linage 
for  C-I-D  advertisers  becomes 
more  significant  when  we  note 
that  our  total  national  advertising 
linage  showed  a  loss  of  9%,”  Mr. 
Toale  said. 


The  Times-News’  ad  chief  is  I 
quick  to  admit  that  C-I-D  is  not  E 
the  cure-all  for  the  problem  of  ■ 
maintaining  national  linage,  nor  ^ 
the  whole  answer  to  the  develop-  ■ 
ment  of  the  national  advertisers’  * 
use  of  newspapers  with  frequen¬ 
cy.  However,  he  believes  C-I-D  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction  in  the 
removal  of  a  barrier  between  the 
national  advertiser  and  the  dailies. 

Mr.  Toale's  observations  on  fre¬ 
quency  discounts  are  particularly 
interesting  in  the  light  of  last 
week’s  statement  by  the  New  York  • 
Advertising  Media  Planners  fa¬ 
voring  discounts  on  advertising 
volume  (E&P,  July  8,  page  12). 

The  group  said  that  to  offer 
dis<  counts  “to  these  advertisers 
alone  with  no  consideration  for 
those  who  run  considerably  more 
linage  but  who,  by  virtue  of  their 
seasonal  business  patterns  or 
other  marketing  requirements, 
cannot  take  advantage  of  such 
plans,  is  not  good  media  policy.” 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Toale  admits  that 
weird”  discount  structures  have 
been  developed,  but  he  feels  these 
are  in  the  minority  and  that  on 
the  whole  a  uniform  pattern  is 
developing. 

He  further  submits  that  much 
of  the  criticism  has  ignored  the 
basic  philosophy  behind 


U.  S.  Steel  Corp.’s  campaign  Feature  of  the  conference 
(via  BBDO)  in  support  of  the  was  a  display  room  set  up  in 
National  Association  of  Bed-  Stem’s  special  events  section 
ding  Manufacturers’  “Better  where  an  actress  demonstrate<l 
Sleep  Month”  scheduled  for  the  some  30  items  sold  by  the  de¬ 
month  of  September  (E&P,  partment  store  which  are  con- 
-lune  17,  page  18)  has  all  the  Tiected  with  sleep  or  bedrooms. 

^  makings  of  a  wide-awake  pro-  Items  included  ran  from  inner- 

a  few  motion  that  can  help  newspa-  spring  mattresses  and  negligees 
pers  pick  up  ad  linage.  to  TV  sets  and  exercisers. 

The  promotion  moved  closer  Harold  0.  Drosethes,  indus- 
to  reality  when  nearly  100  rep-  try  manager,  market  develop- 
resentatives  of  businesses  that  *nent  division,  U.  S.  Steel,  gave 
market  sleep  and  bedroom  prod-  details  on  the  national  and  local 
ucts  met  in  Stem’s  department  campaigns  to  be  conducted  by 

store  in  New  York  to  learn  how  Steel  on  Ijehalf  of  “Better 

a  fre-  they  tie-in  with  the  drive.  Sleep  Month.”  The  national  ad- 
quency  discount  structure  and  has  ,,  „  „  „  vertising  includes  magazines 

been  raised  with  the  “hopes  of  .  purpose  m  call-  g  g^^^j 

1  •  ‘f  *1  f  ing  the  conference,  which  in-  rri\r  o  •  i  i  i 

torpedoing  a  uniform  move  to  fre-  eluded  a  number  of  new.spaper  CBS-TV.  Special  local  promo- 
quency  in  favor  of  a  uniform  bulk  representatives,  was  to  dem^-  tions,  including  newspaper  ad- 
di^^ount  structure.  promotion’s  poten-  vertising  will  be  conducted  in 

i,  ^  tial,  while  simultaneously  offer-  "markets:  Atlaiffa,  Boston, 

how  a  bulk  discount  structure  is  ing  a  platform  for  the  mounting  S'lVT®’  Houston  Minneapolis, 

going  to  change  the  advertiser  s  of  their  own  programs  by  news-  f 

method  of  using  newspaper  space,  papers,  retailers,  manufactur-  ^t-  Paul  and  Washing- 

smce  It  is  really  a  give-away  pro-  grs,  distributors,  trade  associa- 

gram  giving  away  dollars  to  an  tions,  radio-TV  stations  and  al-  4I5  Stores  Pledged 

advertiser  for  using  us  in  exactly  interests.  '  rieagta 

the  same  way  he  has  always  used  Mrs.  Paddy  Montgomery  of 

us.  We  must  change  their  con-  Newspaper  Service  the  Betsy  Ross  Martin  merchan- 

cept  of  buying  newspaper  ads.”  dising  organization,  gave  de- 

,  •  .  u  i.-  ■  tails  of  calls  made  on  bedding 

While  change  is  not  made  with-  icving  sue  le-in  pro^ams  gtores  in  the  10  local  promotion 
out  some  inconvenience,  even  newspaper  service  of  ad-  niarkets.  Of  .544  stores  visited, 

from  worse  to  better,  perhaps  the  vertising  ^d  editorial  materials  4^5  have  pledged  their  partici- 
joint  AANR-BoA  National  Sales  b®*ag  mailed  by  Metro  News-  pation  in  the  promotion,  90  have 
Force  program  can  best  bring  paper  Service.  The  proof  book  not  decided  and  39  have  decided 
about  the  change  Mr.  Toale  sug-  was  distributed  to  those  attend-  not  to  join, 
gests.  ing  the  meeting.  U.  S.  Steel’s  angle  in  the  pro- 


Half-a-million  buying  families 

read  the 

Cleveland  PLAIN  DEALER 
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Kepreienled  by  Cretmer  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  San  Francieco,  Lot  Angelet.  Member  of  Metro  Sunday  Comict  and  Magazine  Network. 
Eattern  Resort,  Travel  Representative:  The  Kennedy  Co.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  •  9801  Collins  Ave.,  Miami  Beach  54,  Fla. 
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Barker  Bros.  Breaks 
Institutional  Ads 


TWO  THIRDS 

.  .  .  and  more  of 

SOUTH  CAROLINA’S 


Barker  Bros.,  a  major  user 
of  retail  space  in  metropolitan 
newspapers  and  community 
dailies,  has  launched  a  program 
of  institutional  advertising  using 
newspaper  space,  I’adio  and  di¬ 
rect  mail. 

The  campaign  is  built  around 
the  theme;  “In  All  The  World, 
There  Is  No  Store  Like  This 
Store.” 

Copy  re-affirms  the  81-year 
Barker  Bros,  tradition  for 
quality,  reliability  and  service. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  world’s  largest 
home  furnishings  store  and  that 
it  offers  the  greatest  selection 
of  furniture  and  accessories 
available  anywhere  in  all  styles 
and  all  price  ranges. 

9-Munth  Mark 

Start  of  the  campaign  markeil 
the  nine-month  anniversary  of 
the  acquisition  of  Barker  Bros, 
by  the  Gold  family,  successful 
furniture  retailers  in  Los 
Angeles  for  the  past  40  years. 

Richard  Gold,  33-year  old 
president  of  Barker  Bros,  said 
that  during  the  first  nine  months 
of  Gold  management  much 
progress  has  been  made  in  the 
expansion  of  merchandise  dis¬ 
play  space,  re-arrangement  and 
enlargement  of  departments  and 
the  increase  of  .stocks  of  mer¬ 
chandise. 

“It  is  our  aim  to  maintain 
the  prestige  of  Barker  Bros,  as 
it  has  been  over  a  long  period 
of  years,”  Mr.  Gold  said. 
“Basically,  Barker  Bros,  will  re¬ 
main  the  same  type  of  store  it 
always  has  been  but  with  a  ‘new 
look’  reflecting  a  fresh  approach 
in  buying  and  merchandising. 

“This  is  the  story  we  hope  to 
convey  in  our  new  in.stitutional 
campaign.” 

Increased  Budget 

Mr.  Gold  said  the  new  pro¬ 
gram  represents  an  increase  in 
both  newspaper  and  radio  bud¬ 
gets.  At  the  beginning,  news¬ 
paper  space  will  be  limited  to 
full  pages  in  the  Loh  Anyehs 
Tiniea  and  Los  Angeles  Exami¬ 
ner.  First  copy  ran  July  9. 

Newspaper  copy  is  being  pro¬ 
duced  internally  under  the 
supervision  of  Hector  Michie, 
Barker  Bros,  advertising  and 
publicity  director.  The  entire 
copy,  layout  and  art  staff  has 
had  a  part  in  the  campaign  w’ith 
Mr.  Gold  devoting  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  to  all  phases  of 


FIRST  IN  SERIES— Above  is  first 
in  a  series  of  full-page  newspaptr 
ads  in  new  institutional  campaign 
launched  last  week  by  Barker  Bros.. 
Los  Angeles  home  furnishings 
concern. 


Write  now  and  ask  the 
newspapers  listed  below  or 
their  representatives 
for  new  MARKET  DATA 
BROCHURE.  See  their 
effective  coverage  of 
South  Carolina  .  .  .  more 
than  two-thirds  of  your 
sales  potential  in  this  state 
in  every  category. 


DISCOUNTS  FOR 
FREQUENCY 
OR  BULK,  WITH 
SAVINGS  UP  TO 


yours  with 


W  •  Miss  Elizabeth  Howard 

a  been  director  adver- 

Peerless  a 

specialty  storas  with  head- 
quarters  in  Providence,  R.I.  Miss 
Howard,  formerly  assi.stant  ad- 
vertising  manager,  has  l)een  in 
MID-SUMMER  SECTION  —  Mau-  the  Peerless  ad  department  for 
rice  Cohen  (seated),  president  of  years. 

Lechmere  Sales,  discusses  special 

eight-page  mid-summer  section  • 

with  James  A.  King,  advertising 

manager  of  the  Boston  Record-  nr.i  ivt  i 

American.  The  section,  printed  on  WllhOll  iNailllMl 

orange  newsprint,  appeared  in  the  Raymond  E.  Wilson,  .super- 
Daily  Record  of  June  28  and  the  admini.stration  and  com- 

Evenmg  ^.c-n  of  June  30  Mr.  ^u„i,.^tions.  Shell  Oil  Company, 
Cohen  called  the  sale  one  of  the  .  ,  i  i  •  / 

most  successful  in  the  store’s  has  l)ee.raiamed  chairman  of  the 

history.  Last  year,  Lechmere  advertising  arlministrative  com- 
Sales  was  named  Appliance  Brand  niittee  of  the  Association  of  Na- 
Names  Retailer  of  the  Year.  tional  Advertisers. 


News  and  Piedmont 

Repr.  Word  Griffith  Co 


COLUMBIA 


State  and  Record 

Repr.  The  Branham  Co. 


News  &  Courier  and  Post 

Repr.  The  John  Budd  Co 


ASSIGNMENT: 

LATIN 

AMERICA 


HENRY  WEBB  GOETHALS,  Chief  of  the  Mexico  City  Bureau  of 

the  Copley  News  Service, is  now  on  a  comprehensive  tour  of  Latin  America. 

He  will  visit  a  dozen  or  more  countries  in  three  months.  His  assignment: 

Weigh  the  course  of  Latin  America  in  the  light  of  aggressive  Communist  policies, 
the  propaganda  barrage  from  Fidel  Castro's  Cuba  and  the  changing  face 
of  Washington  policies  towards  the  hemisphere.  Goethals,  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  University,  is  well  equipped  for  the  job.  Four  years  spent  in  Cuba 
give  him  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  U.  S.  reporter  to  watch  the  full  cycle  of 
Fidel  Castro’s  takeover  from  the  early  days  of  Castro's  mountain  guerrilla 
campaign  to  the  fall  of  dictator  Batista  —  from  the  triumphal  arrival 
of  Fidel  in  Havana  —  to  his  quick  slide  into  an  alliance  with  international 
communism.  Goethals  speaks  Spanish  fluently  and  understands 
the  nuances  of  the  Latin  American  temperament. 

GIVE  YOUR  READERS  HENRY  GOETHALS. 

EXCLUSIVE  CNS  REPORTS.  SUBSCRIBE  NOW  TO 

THE  COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE  LATIN  AMERICAN  PACKAGE. 


JOIN  THE  GROWING  LIST  OF  SUBSCRIBERS: 

ALHAMBRA  (CACIP.)  POSr-AOVOCATC  •  AMERICAN  WEEKEND  tWASHINGtON  0  C  MAGAZINE)  •  ARIZONA  OA«lT  $rAR  (ToCSON)  •  AjRQRA  OCUNOlS)  BEACON  NEWS 
RURBANH  (CAEIF.)  OAIL>  REVIEW  •  CANTON  (iLUNOiS)  OAiCT  LEDGER  •  CLEVELAND  ^OMiQ)  PLAIN  DEALER 

COLUMBIA  BASIN  NEWS  (PASCO.  WASHINGTON)  •  CULVER  ClTY  (CALiP  )  STAR  NEWS  •  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN  ^OKLAHOMA  C'TV)  •  DALLAS  (TEAAS)  NEWS 

DENVER  (COLORADO)  POST  •  EL  DlARIQ  (NEW  YORK.  N  V  )  •  ELGIN  (ILLINOIS)  COURIER  NEWS  •  EL  PASO  (TEXAS)  TiMES  •  PULLERTON  (CALiP  )  NEWS  TRiBuNC 

GLENDALE  (CALIP.)  NEWS-PRESS  •  HAVANA  TIMES  (PUBLISHED  IN  PlORiDA)  •  HOUSTON  (TEXAS)  POST  •  ILLINOIS  STATE  JOURNAL  (SPRiNGPiELO) 

ILLINOIS  STATE  REGISTER  (SPRINGPIELO)  •  JOLIET  (ILLINOIS)  HERALD  NEWS  •  KANSAS  ClTY  (MO  )  STAR  •  LAREDO  (TEXAS)  TIMES 
LODI  (CALIP  )  NEWS*SENTINEL  •  LONG  BEACH  (CALIP  )  INOEPCNOENT  PRESS  TELEGRAM  •  LOUISVILLE  (KENTUCKY)  COURIER-JOURNAL  A  TIMES 
MANILA  TIMES  PUBLISHING  CO.  (PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS)  •  MONROVIA  (CALIP  )  NEWS  POST  •  NAVAJO  TIMES  (WINDOW  ROCK.  ARIZONA) 

NEW  ORLEANS  (LOUISIANA)  TiMES-PiCAYUNE  •  NEWPORT  HARBOR  NEWS-PRESS  (NEWPORT  BEACH.  CALIP  )  •  ONTARIO  DAILY  REPORT  (CALiP  ) 

PHOENIX  REPUBLIC  A  GAZETTE  (ARiZ  )  •  PUEBLO  (COLORADO)  STAR  JOURNAL  •  RivERSiDE  (CALIP  )  OAiLY  PRESS  ENTERPRISE 
ST  PAUL  (MINN  )  PIONEER  PRESS  A  DISPATCH  •  ST  PETERSBURG  (PLORiDA)  TIMES  •  SALT  LAKE  TRiBUNC  (SALT  LAKE  CiTY.  uTAH) 

SAN  ANTONIO  (TEXAS)  EXPRESS  •  SAN  BERNARDINO  (CALiP.)  SUN  TELEGRAM  •  SAN  jOSE  (CALIP  >  MERCURv  NEWS  •  SAN  PEDRO  (CALIP  )  NEWS  PiLOT 
SANTA  MONICA  (CALIP.)  OUTLOOK  •  SEGyE  NEWS  SERVICE  (SEOUL.  KOREA)  •  SOUTh  BAY  DAILY  BREEZE  (REDONDO  BEACH.  CALIP  ) 
university  op  BRIDGEPORT  (CONN  )  •  WACO  (TEXAS)  NEWS  TRIBUNE  •  WASHINGTON  DC.  DAILY  NEWS  •  WOOSTER  (OHIO)  DAILY  RECORD 

THE  fvCvW  NEWS  SERVICE 

For  complat*  information,  writa  —  or  phono  or  wire  colloct  — 

Rombort  Jamot,  Editor 
Tho  Coplay  Naws  Sorvica 
MO  Third  Avonua, 

San  Diago  12,  California 
BEImont  4-7111 


AD  AGENCIES! 


Agencies  Question 
^Instant  Pay’  Plan 


Advertising  agency  treasur¬ 
ers  this  week  questioned  the 
value  of  Geyer,  Morey,  Madden 
&  Bullard’s  “instant  cash  pay¬ 
ment”  plan  for  paying  for  news¬ 
paper  space  and  radio-TV  spot 
time  (E&P,  July  8,  page  8). 

The  plan  is  an  adaptation  of 
the  long  used  “freight  plan”  for 
quick  payment  of  bills  of  lad¬ 
ing.  The  newspapers,  and  radio- 
TV  stations  used  by  the  agency 
clients  receive  sight  drafts  on 
the  First  National  City  Bank  of 
New'  York.  The  media  official 
makes  out  the  draft  in  the  net 
amount  due,  inserts  a  copy  of 
his  invoice,  deposits  it  like  a 
check. 

Bank  to  Promote 

Alan  M.  Welty,  vicepresident 
of  the  bank,  said  any  bank 
could  work  out  a  similar  sys¬ 
tem  for  any  agency.  He  said 
that  First  National  City  Bank 
of  New'  York  was  starting  a 
sales  campaign  now'  to  interest 
other  firms  in  the  plan. 

Most  agency  executives  inter¬ 
viewed  by  E&P  said  they  had 
heard  about  the  plan  about  a 
year  ago,  had  investigated  and 
found  it  wanting  in  a  number 
of  particulars,  chiefly  the  lack 
of  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
plan  to  audit  bills  quickly 
enough. 

TV  and  radio  stations  insert 
their  affidavits  on  performance 
W'ith  invoices.  GMM&B  makes 
use  of  the  Advertising  Check¬ 
ing  Bureau  to  check  on  tear- 
sheets. 

Edward  G.  Watson,  senior 
vicepresident  and  treasurer  of 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Company, 
w'as  not  considering  adoption 
of  the  plan  “as  of  this  moment.” 

^'ants  Ciuntrul 

William  Vickery,  controller, 
Benton  &  Bowles,  said: 


“We  looked  into  the  plan  as 
it  W'as  done  for  Sinclair  Oil  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  and  have  decided 
it  w'ould  not  work  well  for  us. 
We  feel  we  want  to  exercise 
considerable  and  careful  control 
over  payments.  We  w'ant  to 
make  sure  the  announcements 
are  broadcast,  the  advertise¬ 
ments  published,  in  conformance 
to  sch^ule.  We  do  not  w’ant  to 
pay  out  our  clients  money  until 
we  are  absolutely  sure  they  are 
getting  all  that  they  pay  for. 
Our  clients  have  so  many  differ¬ 
ent  requirements  w'e  see  diffi¬ 
culties  in  adopting  the  plan,  al¬ 
though  W'e  have  made  no  cur¬ 
rent  investigation.” 

George  Farrand,  treasurer  of 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  w'ho 
had  also  checked  on  the  system 
before,  declared  it  might  have 
merit  for  smaller  agencies,  but 
he  also  emphasized  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  auditing  control. 

“Because  of  our  tremendous 
volume  of  business,  our  billing 
department  is  highly  mechan¬ 
ized,”  Mr.  Farrand  said. 
“Through  use  of  an  electronic 
computer,  we  find  we  can  do 
better  and  quicker  in  the  tradi¬ 
tional  manner,  rather  than  per¬ 
mitting  media  to  pay  themselves 
prior  to  our  audit.” 

To  speed  up  payment  to  TV 
and  radio  stations,  Ted  Bates  & 
Co.,  makes  advances  of  a  per¬ 
centage  of  amounts  due  from 
clients.  Bills  are  deducted  from 
these  advances  as  they  come 
due. 

Nu  Great  Advantage 

“Since  most  newspaper  due 
dates  are  the  15th  of  the  month, 
there  doesn’t  seem  to  be  any 
great  advantage  to  the  ‘instant 
payment’  plan  as  far  as  they 
are  concerned,”  WUliam  Hatch, 
Bates  treasurer,  said. 

He  also  commented  on  the 


“horrendous  rate  structures”  of 
the  TV  and  radio  stations,  mak¬ 
ing  auditing  of  bills  very  diffi¬ 
cult. 

Charles  Gizerian,  treasurer 
of  Compton  Advertising,  Inc., 
pointed  out  also  that  the  “in¬ 
stant  cash  payment”  plan  did 
not  permit  the  opportunity  for 
auditing  the  bills  quickly 
enough. 

Clayton  Huff,  treasurer,  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
said  the  system  had  some  ad¬ 
vantages  and  also  disadvan¬ 
tages.  He  cited  as  the  main 
disadvantage  the  inability  to 
audit  and  check  the  advertising 
until  after  payment.  He  said  he 
has  no  intention  of  adopting  it. 

“We  are  proud  of  the  prompt 
payment  we  make  to  media,” 
Mr.  Huff  said,  “and  see  no  need 
to  accelerate  this  speed,  w'hich 
would  also  accelerate  payment 
to  us  by  our  clients.” 

Sees  No  .Advantage 


THE  SUN 

Morning  •  Evening  •  Sunday 


Sbelby  Page,  treasurer  of 
Ogilvy,  Benson  &  Mather., 
W'hich  handles  the  large  Shell 
Oil  newspaper  accoimt,  said  he 
had  investigated  the  plan  and 
as  far  as  his  agency  w'as  con¬ 
cerned  saw  no  advantage  in  it. 

“You  lose  some  control  over 
payment,”  he  said,  “and  under 
the  method  we  use  there  is  no 
time  saving  for  the  agency.” 

William  Taggart,  controller, 
McCann-Erickson,  did  not  wish 
to  comment  on  the  plan.  George 
McMoran,  treasurer  of  Cun¬ 
ningham  &  Walsh,  had  made  no 
study  of  it.  Carl  Phares,  treas¬ 
urer  of  Kudner  Agency,  Inc., 
e.xpressed  interest  and  said  his 
agency  had  already  investigated 
and  W'as  giving  the  system 
further  study. 

“With  the  large  volume  of 
newspaper  insertions  such 
we  have  each  month,  it  should 
prove  an  efficient  method  which 
would  be  appreciated  by  media, 
client  and  the  agency,”  Mr. 
Phares  said. 

Publicity  was  given  to  the 
plan  when  it  was  first  developed 
in  1958  by  William  G.  Carmody, 
then  treasurer  of  Morey,  Humm 
&  Warwick,  now  merged  into 
GMM&B.  Mr.  Carmody  made  a 
presentation  of  it  before  the 
special  advertising  agency  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  Credit  & 
Financial  Management  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  estimated  that  using 
it  for  the  Sinclair  Oil  account 
saved  the  agency  $10,000  a  year. 


was  saving  about  $80  a  month 
in  mailing  charges. 

Announcing  the  method  at 
“a  major  breakthrough  in  the 
matter  of  payment  to  minlia  for 
atlvertising”,  Sam  M.  Ballard, 
GMM&B  president,  admitted  it 
would  be  of  little  use  in  han¬ 
dling  magazine  advertising.  He 
described  basic  requirements  of 
the  method  as  “cooperation  of 
media  and  clients,  and  one  or 
more  clients  using  the  ]>articn- 
lar  media  group  consistently 
enough  to  justify  setting  up  the 
sight  draft  arrangement.” 

The  plan  w'as  commended  by 
Monroe  Green,  business  man 
ager  of  the  New  York  Timet, 
and  chairman  of  the  plans  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA,  Charles  T.  Lips¬ 
comb  Jr.,  BoA  president,  Stan¬ 
ford  Smith,  general  manager, 
ANPA,  and  Norman  E.  Cash, 
president.  Television  Bureau  of 
Advertising. 

Pat  Geyer,  chaii'man  of  the 
agency,  said  the  plan  would 
not  work  if  either  the  clients  or 
the  agency  had  bad  cre<lit  rat¬ 
ings. 

“The  plan  assumes  four 
things,”  Mr.  Geyer  said,  “name¬ 
ly,  that:  (1)  the  agency  has 
enough  money  to  finance  it;  (2) 
has  good  relations  w'ith  its 
bank;  (3)  has  substantial 
clients;  (4)  media  is  honest. 


TV  BREAKS  PRICING  HIT 


No  Big  Savings 


George  B.  Arnold,  Jr,,  as¬ 
sistant  treasurer  who  has  de¬ 
veloped  the  plan  for  GMM&B, 
said  that  his  department  did 
not  expect  any  great  savings 
from  expanded  use  of  it.  He 
said  that  as  of  now  the  agency 


TV  station  representatives 
have  been  challenged  by  Lennen 
&  New’ell,  Inc.,  concerning  the 
pricing  of  tbe  controversial  40- 
second  station  break  (E&P, 
June  24,  page  20), 

Herbert  Zeltner,  L&N  vice- 
president  and  media  director,  is¬ 
sued  a  statement  last  week  in 
which  he  reminded  TV  reps  of 
the  “past  several  hectic  months” 
during  which  many  major  agen¬ 
cies  and  advertisers  “made  their 
reactions  known  to  you  in  no 
uncei'tain  terms.” 

While  L&N,  which  spends 
about  $25  million  annually  in 
spot  TV,  does  not  believe  that 
the  increase  from  30  to  40  sec¬ 
onds  will  re.sult  in  any  great 
loss  of  effectiveness  of  indi¬ 
vidual  commercials,  Mr.  Zelt- 
ner’s  .statement  noted,  “we  .  . . 
firmly  do  believe  that  a  major 
modification  in  the  pricing  of 
spot  TV  is  very  definitely  in 
order  under  these  changed  con¬ 
ditions.” 

He  said  that  the  change  was 
marie  to  provide  added  revenue 
and  that  a  reduction  in  spot 
costs  as  a  result  of  the  “broad¬ 
ened  break”  which  lowered  sta¬ 
tion  revenue  would  defeat  the 


{Continued  on  page  26) 
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ANOTHER  QUALITY  El  AT  FOR  NEWSPAPER  REPRODUCTION 
JUST  DEVELOPED  BY 


BE  OUR  GUEST!  TRY  THE  WONDER¬ 
FUL  NEW  CERTIFIED  PINK  COMAT 

ORDER  A  CASE  OR  A  COMPLIMENTARY  PACKAGE  OF 
SAMPLES.  ONE  OF  OUR  REPRESENTATIVES  WILL  CALL 
AND  HELP  YOU  GET  OPTIMUM  RESULTS  FROM  THE 
COMATS.  STEREOTYPERS  WHO  TRY  THEM  ARE  ENTHU¬ 
SIASTIC  OVER  THE  RESULTS. 

TELEPHONE:  MURRAY  HILL  2-6112 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 
555  Fifth  Avenue-New  York  17,  N.Y. 


— < 


McClure  Teaches 
Teachers  About  Ads 


Providence,  R.  I. 

Advertising  sparked  the  live¬ 
liest  exchange  between  teachers 
and  speaker  in  the  Newspaper- 
in-the-Classroom  Workshop  at 
the  University  of  Rhode  Island 
at  Kingston,  R.  I.,  last  week, 
when  J.  Warren  McClure,  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Burlington 
(Vt.)  Free  Press  and  executive 
vicepresident  of  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion,  discussed  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 

Teachers  broke  into  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Clure’s  prepared  text  repeatedly 
with  questions  and  he  used  each 
interruption  to  explore  their 
interest  to  the  fullest.  Interrup¬ 
tions  ranged  from  a  query  as 
to  the  source  of  statistics  to  a 
complaint  that  newspapers 
often  advertised  products  not 
available  in  local  stores.  Mr. 
McClure  used  the  statistics  in¬ 
quiry  to  supply  much  more  data 
on  newspaper  advertising  and 
the  products  query  to  explain 
the  mechanics  of  distribution 
and  test  markets. 

27  Teachers 

The  27  teachers  agreed  at  the 
end  of  the  week-long  workshop 
that  newspaper  speakers  had 
been  more  interesting  and  more 
challenging  than  academic 
speakers  who  appeared. 

Six  reports  submitted  by  the 
teachers  as  guides  to  use  of  the 
newspapers  in  schools  bristled 
with  comments  such  as: 

“The  best  medium  for  keeping 
abreast  of  today’s  changeable 
world  is  the  modern  daily  news¬ 
paper.’’ 

“The  daily  newspaper  .  .  .  has 
an  extremely  important  role  to 
play  in  preparing  students  to 
live  and  work  harmoniously  in 
the  world  of  today  and  to¬ 
morrow.” 


“That  the  newspaper  can 
serve  as  a  resource  for  all  these 
subjects  is  self-evident  and  the 
teacher  who  has  not  availed 
himself  of  this  tool  is  certainly 
lax  in  his  duties.” 

“To  bring  arithmetic  into  the 
lives  and  daily  experiences  of 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  graders, 
there  is  no  better  me<lium  than 
the  constant  use  of  the  home¬ 
town  newspaper.” 

This  second  annual  workshop 
was  sponsored  by  four  Rhode 
Island  newspapers — W oonsocket 
Call,  Westerly  Sun,  Newport 
Daily  News  and  Protndence 
Journal-Bulletin — together  with 
the  University  of  Rhode  Island 
and  the  State  Depailment  of 
Education. 

10  .Sessions 

Teachers  heard  nine  different 
newspaper  speakers  and  five 
college  and  university  professors 
during  the  10  workshop  ses¬ 
sions.  Three  teachers  who  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  first  workshop 
last  year  presente<l  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  the  work  they  had  done 
during  the  year  in  using  news¬ 
papers. 

Prof.  Robert  W.  McCieanor, 
chairn<an  of  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island  Department  of 
Journalism,  was  director  of  the 
workshop. 

Newspaper  representatives 
who  .served  on  the  staff  of  the 
workshop  during  the  week  in¬ 
cluded  Andrew  P.  Palmer  of 
the  Woonsocket  Call,  Charles  W. 
Utter  of  the  Westerly  Sun, 
Emil  E.  Jemail  of  the  Newport 
Daily  News,  and  Clifford  A. 
Shaw  of  the  Providence  Journal- 
Bulletin. 

Saville  R.  Davis,  managing 
editor  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  spoke  on  “The  News¬ 
paper  as  Excitement”  at  the 
closing  dinner. 


Ad  Draw  Set 
At  442.521 

Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 

A  one-day  advertisement  in 
the  Santa  Rosa  Press  Democrat 
brought  an  established  return  of 
442,521  responses,  coupons  de¬ 
posited  with  merchants  here 
showed. 

The  results  followe<l  publica¬ 
tion  of  136  coupons  for  gift 
drawing  in  a  multi-page  ad 
published  to  promote  Dollar  Day 
sales. 

As  the  PD  has  a  net  paid 
circulation  of  35,002,  a  total  of 
4,760,272  coupons  went  into  the 
hands  of  the  newspaper’s 
readers,  according  to  calcula¬ 
tions  checked  by  Dan  Bower- 
man,  general  manager. 

The  count  shown  442,521  were 
brought  into  stores  and  de¬ 
posited  for  the  drawings.  This 
provided  a  9.9  per  cent  return 
from  all  coupons  issued. 

“We  still  don’t  know  what  we 
did  right,”  quipped  Mr.  Bower- 
man  in  response  to  a  query. 

Dual  Event 

The  one-day  coupon  offering 
preceded  three-day  sales  promo¬ 
tions  in  downtown  Santa  Rosa 
and  in  Montgomery  Village. 
Merchant  leaders  described  this 
as  probably  the  most  successful 
in  the  area’s  history. 

The  simultaneous  sales  event 
in  both  downtown  and  suburban 
areas  worked  to  mutual  advan¬ 
tage,  according  to  Colin  Camp- 
l)ell,  manager.  Downtown  De¬ 
velopment  Association,  and 
Joseph  A.  Truzzolino,  president 
of  the  Village  Boosters  organ¬ 
ization. 

Participation  was  from  “all 
over  and  was  just  fantastic,” 
Mr.  Campbell  said.  Increases  in 
sales  ranging  from  10  to  1000 
per  cent  were  reported  by  in¬ 
dividual  merchants.  Village  dis¬ 
pensers  of  small  items  did  par¬ 
ticularly  well. 

The  Downtown  count  showed 
285,211  PD  coupons.  A  tally  by 
the  Boosters  showed  157,310. 


Mo8t  Colorful  Week 

RoCKt'ORD,  Ill. 

More  than  100,000  lines  of 
color  advertising  were  published 
in  the  Rockford  Morning  Star 
and  Register-Republic  during 
^he  week  of  June  25-July  1. 
Included  in  the  43  retail  and 
general  advertisements  in  both 
newspapers  were  30  full  page 
ads  ( 15  in  each  newspaper)  and 
four  double  trucks  (two  in  each 
newspaper).  Nearly  75  column 
inches  of  full-color  editorial 
nictures  were  published  during 
the  week. 


Agencie8‘Hot’ 
For  Daily’s 
Ad  Series 

St.  Lons,  Mo, 

Response  of  local  advertisin 
agencies  to  an  invitation  issood 
by  the  St.  Louis  Glohe-Di  moent 
to  prepare  ads  promoting  the 
importance  of  advertising  in  the 
U.S.  economy  was  described  u 
excellent  this  week  by  Elvin 
N.  Anderson,  Globe- DcmociH 
advertising  director. 

Early  last  month,  Mr.  .Andw- 
son  wrote  to  24  St.  Louis  si 
agencies  and  asked  each  to  pi»* 
pare  an  ad  designed  to  shot 
just  what  advertising  is  aid 
what  it  does  for  all  concenai 


How  to  ei\ioy  advertising 
without  half  tiyinj  : 


The  daily  offered  to  contribute 
the  space  needed  to  deliver  the 
message  to  the  public. 

According  to  Mr.  Anderson, 
most  of  the  agencies  contacted 
have  agreed  to  participate  and 
many  have  congratulated  the 
Globe- Democrat  “for  doing  your 
part  to  hold  up  the  banner  for 
advertising  in  St.  Louis.” 

First  ad  in  the  series  was 
published  Sunday,  June  18,  and 
since  then  a  different  agency 
has  been  represented  each 
Sunday. 

Mr.  Anderson  said  it  is 
planned  to  run  the  series  of 
agency-signed  ads  over  a  period 
of  several  months. 


Vacutiuiiluiid  Issue 

A.sheville,  N.  C. 

The  27th  annual  Vacationland 
Issue  of  the  Asliecille  Citizen- 
Times  carried  a  total  of  122,318 
lines  of  advertising,  8,820  of 
them  general,  according  to  Roy 
Philips,  director  of  advertising. 
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the  SKILLionaire 
is  a  teacher’s  pet 

This  is  a  public  school  that  isn’t 
overcrowded.  It  is  East  High 
School  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  a  26- 
acre  campus-style  high  school, 
one  of  the  most  modern  in  the 
world. 

The  SKILLionaire  built  it.  He’s 
the  man  on  the  street  in  Roches¬ 
ter,  a  skilled  worker  in  a  precision 
industry.  He  spends  more  per 
pupil  on  public  education  than 
the  citizens  of  any  other  U.S.  city 
of  more  than  100,000  population. 

In  the  city  of  SKILLionaires, 
classrooms  are  sufficient  to  the 


iiin 

iiiii 


children’s  need.  Fewer  than  30 
pupils  per  classroom.  From  one 
SKILLionaire  high  school,  more 
than  90%  of  each  graduating  class 
go  to  college.  And  his  University 
of  Rochester  is  one  of  the  nation’s 
six  most  heavily  endowed  co-ed- 
ucational  universities. 

The  SKILLionaire  keeps  in  con¬ 
tact  with  his  school  system,  its 
needs  and  its  status  through  our 
newspapers,  where  he  gathers 
facts,  makes  decisions,  notes  re¬ 
sults. 

We  know  the  SKILLionaire 
well.  Nearly  every  family  in  met¬ 
ropolitan  Rochester  reads  one  or 
both  of  our  newspapers.  We 
know  how  he  spends  his  family’s 
hefty  88,014  average  annual 
spendable  income,  a  hgure  con¬ 
siderably  higher  than  the  national 


average.  He  looks  to  our  adver¬ 
tising  pages  for  the  most  effective 
ways  to  spend  it. 

We  discuss  the  SKILLionaire 
candidly  in  our  “Case  for  the 
SKILLionaire”  kit.  For  your  copy, 
write  National  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager,  The  Rochester  Times-Union 
and  The  Democrat  and  Chronicle, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

ROCHESTER  TIMES-UNION 
and  DEMOCRAT  AND 
CHRONICLE,  Members:  Gan¬ 
nett  Group  of  Newspapers. 
Represented  by  Gannett  Ad¬ 
vertising  Sales,  Inc.,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Hartford,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San 
Francisco. 


Ad  Agencies 

{Continued  from  page  22) 


very  purpose  of  the  original 
move. 

‘Unlonable’  Pricing 

“But,”  Mr.  Zeltner  continued, 
“we  think  that  any  attempt  to 
maintain  the  price  of  a  given 
length  spot  commercial  as  the 
break  expands  from  30  to  40 
seconds  is  an  untenable  pricing 
practice.  Our  reason  for  this 
contention  is  that  under  the 
present  30-second  break  struc¬ 
ture,  a  20-second  announcement 
maintains  obvious  dominance  of 
that  break  both  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  elapsed  time  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  assumed 
viewer  reaction.” 

He  said  that  under  the  re¬ 
vised  40-second  setup,  “this 
same  20-second  announcement 
now  becomes  simply  one-half  of 
an  enlarged  break.  We  main¬ 
tain  that  even  with  identical 
audience  levels,  the  value  is 
somewhat  depressed  and  recog¬ 
nition  of  this  fact  should  be 
granted  to  advertisers  and  their 
agencies.” 

Pointing  out  that  another 
problem  in  pricing  under  the 
new  arrangement  concerns 


longer  commercials  which  will 
now  become  more  widely  avail¬ 
able,  the  statement  add^:  “We 
have  seen  some  early  proposals 
which  suggest  that  30-second 
and  40-second  commercials  be 
charged  on  a  pro  rata  basis 
using  the  20  as  a  starting  point. 
With  a  30-second  announcement 
cost  150%  and  a  40-second  cost 
200%  of  the  20-second  cost,  the 
cost  per  thousand  of  these  longer 
commercials  comes  very  close 
to  those  of  nighttime  network 
television.” 

Offers  Suggestions 

L&N  suggests  the  following 
to  TV  .station  reps; 

1)  If  the  entire  break  is  sold, 
a  10%  discount  would  be  in 
effect  for  a  20-second  announce¬ 
ment  for  the  one  or  two  adver¬ 
tisers  in  that  break,  permitting 
a  20%  greater  return  to  the 
station  ov'er  present  levels. 

2)  If  the  entire  break  is  not 
sold,  present  levels  would  apply 
without  the  discount,  insuring 
against  any  loss  in  revenue 
from  present  levels. 

The  statement  also  notes  that 
there  is  a  “great  deal  of  anxiety” 
among  many  major  agencies  and 
advertisers  concerning  the  fu¬ 
ture  effectiveness  and  efficiency 
of  spot  TV  and  that  “assessment 
and  comparisons  among  media 


BETTER  COLOR  PRODUCTION 


It’s  true.  The  tough  glass-smooth  surface  of 
SPHEREKOTE  Blankets  and  Drawsheets  actually 
gives  you  crisper  and  cleaner  ROP  production. 

Here’s  why:  the  glass  bead  surface  resists  ink 
transfer,  reduces  problems  of  first  impression 
offset.  Under  this  surface  is  a  resilient,  quick¬ 
recovering  base  that  gives  you  a  uniform  im¬ 
pression  surface  run  after  run.  Base  and  surface 
work  together  to  give  you  the  quality  reproduc¬ 
tion  you  and  your  advertisers  want. 

Isn’t  it  time  you,  too,  used  SPHEREKOTE 
Blankets  and  Drawsheets?  For  further  informa¬ 
tion,  samples,  a  demonstration  .  .  .  write,  wire, 
or  call  3M  Printing  Products  Division,  Minnesota 
Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company,  900  Bush 
Ave.,  St.  Paul  6,  Minn. 

'SPHEREKOTE  PRODUCTS 


BRAND 


PRINTING 

PRODUCTS 

DIVISION 


M>  NINO  AND 


ST.  PAUL  6,  MINN. 


ON  THE  AD  BEAT — Joan  Han- 
auer,  former  INS  sfafFer,  who  has 
moved  from  women's  page  to  ad¬ 
vertising  news  columnist  of  the 
New  York  Journal-American,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Doris  Willens,  resigned 
(E&P,  June  24,  page  33). 


forms  will  have  to  be  made  in 
coming  months.” 

The  statement  concludes:  “  . . . 
Our  only  interest  in  this  regard 
is  to  see  that  we  can  continue 
to  implement  powerful  and  ef¬ 
fective  programs  through  the 
use  of  your  medium  at  a  price 
competitive  with  other  choices 
available  to  us.” 

*  *  « 

BBDO  SURVEYS  MILIT.4RY 

Newspapers  published  near 
military  camps  should  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  survey  just  issued 
I  by  the  market  research  depart- 
I  ment  of  Batten,  Barton,  Ehir- 
I  stine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  showing 
1  that  the  U.S.  military  market 
\  represents  more  than  6,000,000 
servicemen  and  their  depend- 
I  ents. 

!  The  report  is  titled,  “Military 
Market  for  Consumer  Products,” 
and  notes  that  the  market  is 
made  up  primarily  of  young 
!  people  (93%  are  under  41)  with 
a  relatively  high  income.  The 
,  earnings  of  this  group  account 
for  more  than  $10  billion  annu- 
!  ally. 

The  study  outlines  facts  and 
figures  about  the  different  mili¬ 
tary  markets,  selling  and  mer¬ 
chandising  ideas  and  sugges¬ 
tions,  how  the  military  dollar  is 
spent  and  statistics  on  age, 
personal  distribution  and  salary 
ranges  of  the  military. 

Sales  to  the  military  in  1959 
ranked  that  market  sixth  among 
all  retail  organizations  in  the 
nation;  24%  of  the  post  ex¬ 
change  dollar  went  for  food  and 
'  service  and  19%  for  non-mili- 
,  tary  type  family  clothing.  Over 
50%  of  the  military  personnel 
are  stationed  in  the  United 
States  and  its  territories.  Buying 
is  done  independently  by  175 
main  exchanges.  Merchandising 
gimmicks  generally  are  taboo; 

EDITOR  ac  I 


Post  exchanges  do  not  hold 
.sales.  The  militaiy  store  is  mow 
of  a  follower  than  a  leader  in 
the  field  of  new  products. 

*  ♦  * 

MJA  RE.ALIGNS  BRA.SS 

Board  amplification  of  exeen- 
tive  re.sponsibilities  and  th* 
creation  of  an  agency-wide 
radio-TV  division  in  charge  of 
all  broadcast  activities  have 
been  announced  by  Ernest  A, 
Jones,  president  of  MacManus, 
John  &  Adams,  Inc. 

Executives  involved  in  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  changes  are: 

Henry  G.  Fownes  Jr.,  vi(». 
president  and  New  York  office 
manager,  who  now  becomes  a 
senior  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  of  the  radio-TV  di- 
vision,  with  headquarters  ia 
New  Y'ork  and  offices  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Robert  L.  Garrison,  senior 
vicepresident  and  group  head 
in  the  agency’s  Bloomfield  Hills, 
Mich.,  headquarters  becomes 
New  York  manager  in  charge  of 
all  accoimt  operations  in  the 
Manhattan  office. 

Robert  S.  Marker,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  creative 
services  in  Bloomfield  Hills,  also 
becomes  a  senior  vicepresident 
and  assumes  responsiblity  for 
the  coordination  of  the  creative 
effort  in  all  MJA  offices. 

Robert  E.  Britton,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  director  media- 
research-marketing  in  Bloom¬ 
field  Hills,  who  becomes  a  senior 
vicepresident  and  assumes  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  coordination  of 
media-research-marketing  in  all 
MJA  offices. 

The  agency  serves  90  accounts 
in  the  U.S.,  Canada  and  over¬ 
seas.  Last  year,  MJA  billings  | 
reached  $53,300,000,  of  which  i 
25%  was  accounted  for  by 
broadcast  advertising  (E4P, 
March  5,  ’60,  page  17). 

I 

*  «  * 

AGENCY  ROUNDUP 

•  Italian  Line  has  appointed 
Kastor  Hilton  Chesley  Clifford 
&  Atherton  to  handle  its  adver¬ 
tising.  The  announcement  cEune 
after  the  Line’s  executives,  both 
here  and  in  Genoa,  had  ex¬ 
amined  presentations  made  by 
six  agencies.  Kastor  Hilton  will 
handle  preparation  and  place¬ 
ment  of  the  Line’s  ads  effective 
with  insertions  starting  Jan.  1, 
and  Cunningham  &  Walsh  will 
continue  to  prepare  and  place 
advertising  for  insertions  sched¬ 
uled  to  Dec.  31. 

*  *  « 

D  Liebmann  Breweries,  Inti 
has  appointed  Needham,  Louis 
and  Brorby,  Inc.,  New  York  as 
its  agency  for  new  products  now 
in  the  development  stage.  Not 
all  the  products  are  in  the  bev¬ 
erage  field. 
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FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME,  A  FORWARD-LOOKING  PLAN  THAT 
CLOSES  THE  DISCRIMINATORY  GAP  BETWEEN 
NATIONAL  AND  LOCAL  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  RATES 


ihis  is  the  idea  the  profession  is  talk¬ 
ing  about.  The  plan  that  bulldozes 
right  through  the  "great  rate  jungle” 
—  with  a  rate  structure  that  sells  the 
same  amount  of  space,  for  the  same 
amount  of  money,  to  any  advertiser, 
national  or  local.  Now-,  in  Wilming¬ 
ton,  you  can  coordinate  all  your  ad¬ 
vertising,  merchandising  and  market¬ 
ing  budgets  at  the  same  net  rate. 
What’s  more,  if  you  buy  linage  in  big 
lots,  you  get  heavy  discounts.  Up  to 


14%  off  the  open  figure  for  100,000 
lines  and  over.  And  remember,  when 
you  advertise  in  Wilmington,  you 
reach  the  entire  state  of  Delaware, 
America’s  only  single  state  and  single 
rate  marketing  and  advertising  unit. 
(Note  for  the  hard-boiled  guy  at  the 
adding  machine:  Delaware  has  the 
third  highest  buying  power  in  the 
U.S.;  $8,771  per  family,  per  year!) 
Want  to  learn  how  to  use  the  Wil¬ 
mington  Plan  most  effectively  in  your 


marketing.^  Call  Harry  Harbison,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director,  News-Journal, 
Wilmington,  Delaware  (Olympia 
4-535 1 ).  Or  Howard  Story,  Story, 
Brooks  &  Finley  (Murray  Hill 
6-01 11),  Representatives,  New  York. 


News -Journal 


WILMINGTON, 

DELAWARE 


‘Fluke’  Copy 
Bestirs  Many 
Prosecutions 

Longview,  Wash. 

Persons  victimized  here  be¬ 
cause  of  an  advertisement  car¬ 
ried  by  a  fluke  in  the  Langvieu' 
Daily  Ncwh  have  received  their 
money  back  in  full.  The  sums 
restored  totalled  $1,000. 

The  men  who  placed  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  have  been  sentenced 
to  six  months  in  county  jail  and 
to  a  six-year  probation  period. 
They  were  sentenced  after 
pleading  guilty  to  grand  larceny 
charges. 

The  two  —  Paul  E.  Elmore 
and  Daniel  W.  Campbell  of  San 
Francisco  —  have  posted  bail 
in  a  second  county  for  appear¬ 
ances  there  on  charges  of  grand 
larceny  and  obtaining  money 
by  false  pretences. 

The  California  visitors  also 
are  accused  of  frauds  in  two 
additional  Washington  state 
areas. 

i$4,0i>4  Total 

The  sequence  of  events  which 
led  to  the  discovery  of  $4,054  in 
losses  in  four  widespread  coun¬ 
ties  began  after  the  two  men 
placed  a  display  ad  offering  to 
sell  established  vending  ma¬ 
chine  routes. 

Such  copy  is  contrary  to 
News’  policy,  but  it  was  ac¬ 
cepted  in  error  by  a  new  sales¬ 
man.  It  got  into  the  newspaper 
l>ecause  it  was  not  noticed  un¬ 
til  it  appeared  in  print. 

A  dozen  prospects  answered 
the  advertisement  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  News  last  October 
by  sending  in  letters  to  a  blind 
box  in  the  newspaper  office. 

The  salesmen  sold  one  route 
to  a  local  couple  for  $200.  They 
promised  to  return  later  with 
machine  route  listings  and  keys, 
but  did  not  return.  Another 
“sale”  was  for  $800.  This  money 


was  returned  before  the  two 
stood  trial. 

I^mg  Record  Marred 

Aroused  because  a  misadven¬ 
ture  blemished  the  News’  record 
of  decades  of  honest  advertis¬ 
ing,  John  M.  McClelland  Sr., 
chairman,  appealed  directly  to 
Wayne  Roethler,  county  prose¬ 
cuting  attorney. 

As  a  result,  the  two  men  re¬ 
turned  here  on  their  own  accord 
last  Februarj'.  They  posted  bail, 
but  the  legal  battle  directed  by 
Mr.  Roethler  was  to  extend  over 
seven  months  l)efore  its  local 
conclusion. 

Later  Los  Angeles  authorities 
arreste<l  the  two  on  a  lesser 
charge.  Police  found  records  of 
thcdr  activities  in  three  other 
areas  in  their  possession. 

Advised  of  this,  Mr.  Roethler 
contacted  the  other  counties.  Re¬ 
plies  to  his  inquiries  brought 
to  light  the  additional  fraud 
complaints. 

The  News  policy  is  to  reject 
flatly  all  advertisements  of  a 
questionable  nature,  officials  ex¬ 
plained.  The  ban  applies  es¬ 
pecially  to  ads  placed  by  un¬ 
known  individuals  who  do  not 
reside  in  the  community  and 
who  offer  large  returns  for  a 
small  investment. 

• 

A|jem*y  Fellowship 
At  Missouri  School 

Chicago 

Bozell  &  Jacobs,  Inc.,  adver¬ 
tising-public  relations  agency, 
has  established  an  annual  fel¬ 
lowship  at  the  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism 
as  part  of  the  observance  of  its 
4()th  year  in  business. 

The  Morris  E.  Jacobs  Fellow¬ 
ship,  honoring  the  agency’s 
founder,  will  consist  of  a  $500 
cash  award  and  the  opportunity 
to  l)e  employed  in  one  of  the  13 
offices  of  Bozell  &  Jacobs  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  prior  to  the 
graduate  .study  and  to  join  the 
agency  as  a  trainee  following 
completion  of  academic  work. 


LOUIS  T.  KLAUDER  AND  ASSOCIATES 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

specialists  in  the  design  of 
newspaper  and  similar  type  plants 


Camdan  Couriar  Poat 
Philadelphia  Daily  Newt 
Pataaie  Herald  Newt 
W.  B.  Saunders 


Trenton  Timet 
Bristol  Daily  Courier 
New  Brunswick  Home  News 
Paterson  Eveninp  Newt 


PHILADELPHIA  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA  7,  LOcust  3-9882 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


MAIN 


Prayers  to  Saints 
New  Orleans  Custom 


One  of  the  things  that  sur¬ 
prise  most  newcomers  to  New 
Orleans  is  the  large  number  of 
classified  ads  in  the  newspapers 
every  day  addressed  to  the 
“Saints.”  The  newspapers  in 
this  city  enjoy  a  fine  income 
from  this  unusual  tyi>e  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  On  such  special  holy 
days  as  “The  Feast  of  St.  Jo¬ 
seph”  the  usual  run  of  classified 
advertising  is  greatly  increased 
by  those  who  have  .set  up  St. 
Jo.seph  altars.  Such  altars  are 
usually  surrounded  with  such 
edibles  as  cakes,  candies,  some¬ 
times  wine,  typical  of  the  na¬ 
tionality  of  the  particular  fam¬ 
ily  in  whose  home  the  altar  is. 
There  is  also,  usually,  a  l)ox  or 
glass  bowl  in  which  is  dropped 
whatever  cash  donation  the  visi¬ 
tor  may  care  to  make.  It  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  such  donations 
will  be,  in  turn,  donated  to  some 
Catholic  church  for  Masses  to 
St.  Joseph. 

A  typical  St.  Joseph  Feast 
Day  ad  will  read  as  follows: 
The  Public  is  invited  to  a  St. 
Joseph  Altar  given  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  J.  Ferrara,  624  Ter¬ 
race,  March  17,  18  and  19. 

Some  ads  are  bare  two-line 
announcements  of  the  location 
of  the  altar. 

'rhe  ads  run  in  a  Personals 
column  which  will  also  include 
copy  such  as  the  following: 
“Thanks  to  Almighty  God,  St. 
Jude,  Mother  of  Perpetual  Help 
and  all  the  Saints  for  favor 
granted.  Mrs.  E.  J.  W.” 

Or  “Thanks  to  St.  Joseph  for 
baby’s  health.  V.  L.” 

*  «  * 

LETTER  SELLING 

“Establish  a  sales  correspond¬ 
ence  department,”  urged  Robert 
Hemmings,  of  Burroughs  Direct 
Mail  Advertising,  speaking  to 
ANCAM  delegates  at  their  con¬ 
vention  in  Phoenix.  Such  a  divi¬ 
sion,  he  said,  should  be  “staffed 
by  a  few  good  writers  who  are 
capable  of  writing  stimulating, 
persuasive,  informative  copy.” 
“Let  these  qualified  writers 
write  thank  you  letters,  answer 
inquiries,  resolve  complaints  and 
plan  organized  mail  programs 
for  you.” 

Such  a  department,  which,  in¬ 
cidentally,  a  growing  number  of 
newspapers  already  have,  makes 
it  possible  to  achieve  more  sales 
at  lower  sales  costs,  Mr.  Hem¬ 
mings  believes.  Mail  promotion 
could  be  directed  to  hard  to 
reach  prospects  and  marginal 
accounts,  not  large  enough  to 
justify  a  personal  call  by  a 


salesman.  Such  business  could 
l)e  entirely  cultivated  and  con¬ 
summated  by  mail. 

“Plan  your  promotion”  the 
speaker  said.  “Have  a  cam¬ 
paign,  not  a  hit  or  miss  drive." 
*  *  * 

SYSTEM  ANALYZED 

Lester  P.  Jenkins,  CAM,  Seat- 
tie  (Wash.)  Tiaies,  .said  pub¬ 
lishers,  told  how  a  systems  man 
was  engaged  to  study  the  classi¬ 
fied  operation.  He  jiarticularly 
observ’ed  the  flow  of  classified 
copy  through  the  classified  d^ 
partment  to  the  composing  room 
.  .  .  to  the  paper  marking  divi¬ 
sion  and  the  billing  department 
in  the  business  office. 

Mr.  Jenkins  outlined  some  of 
the  areas  explored  which  give 
promise  of  reducing  costs  as 
follows: 

1.  The  revising  of  forms. 

2.  Establishing  responsibility 
for  maintaining  basic  format 
and  style  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  classified  per.sonnel,  rather 
than  the  composing  room. 

3.  Switching  all  copy  taken 
on  the  day  of  publication  to  a 
“New  Today”  classification  at 
the  end  of  the  classified  .section 
.so  all  other  classified  pages  can 
be  closed  as  correction  and  can¬ 
cellations  clear. 

4.  Expediting  the  flow  of  copy 
from  the  field  to  the  Comjxising 
Room  through  the  day. 

An  interesting  observation 
concerned  the  amount  of  time 
printers  spent  trying  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  “meaning”  of  some  of 
the  copy  sent  down  by  the  Clas¬ 
sified  Department.  Mr.  Jenkins 
reported:  “In  connection  with 
the  test  for  the  advisability  of 
going  to  typewriter  operation, 
we  verified  the  fact  that  type 
could  lie  set  from  typew’ritten 
copy  much  faster  than  from 
handwritten  copy,  but  in  the 
process  of  making  the  test  we 
found  that  a  lot  of  time  was 
lost  by  our  operators  trying  to 
interpret  some  of  the  copy  that 
the  classified  people  were  put¬ 
ting  through. 

“The  typing  for  these  tests 
was  done  by  my  secretary,  who 
observed  that  if  certain  things 
were  done  by  classified  people, 
this  w’ould  result  in  much  of 
the  savings  which  we  were 
crediting  to  the  use  of  typewrit¬ 
ers. 

“Subsequently,  we  established 
the  principle  that  the  Compos¬ 
ing  Room  would  set  copy  abso¬ 
lutely  as  written  .  .  .  thereby 
putting  all  responsibility  on  our 
salespeople  to  prepare  copy.” 
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MAINE 

Banger  Daily  News  (M) 

Portland  Press-Herald  (M) 

Portland  Express  (E) 

Portland  Telegram  (S) 

new  HAMPSHIRE 

Concord  Monitor-Patriat  (E) 

VERMONT 

Borre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Bennington  Banner  (E) 

Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

Rutland  Herald  (M) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E> 
Foil  River  Herald  News  (E) 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (M&E) 
Lynn  Item  (E) 

North  Adams  Transcript  lE) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (E) 


SUMMER  VACATION.. .A  MASS  MIGRATION 


TO  NEWSPAPER-READING  NEW  ENGLAND! 


The  reason?  That’s  easy:  New  England  has  something  for  everyone!  And  its  fine 
daily  newspapers  help  visitors  plan  vacation  activities  to  evety  taste. 

For  sportsmen,  there  are  mountain  trails,  first-rate  swimming,  fishing  and 
boating,  and  the  wonderful  harbors  that  make  its  coast  the  yachtsman’s  Mecca. 
Back-to-nature  devotees  find  smooth  sites  for  rough  camping,  with  hotels  and 
motels  providing  luxuiy  plus  natural  beauty  for  the  less  hardy. 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Providence  Bulletin  (E) 

Providence  Journal  (M) 

Providence  Journal  (S) 

Woonsocket  Call  (E) 

I  CONNECTICUT 

i 

Ansonia  Sentinel  (E) 

Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hortford  Courant  (S) 

Hertford  Times  (E) 

Meriden  Record-Journal  (M&E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record  (M&E) 
Torrington  Register  (E) 

Waterbury  Republican  & 

American  (M&E) 

Woterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


To  the  culture-conscious,  Newport,  Lenox,  Meridith,  N.  H.  and  other  centers 
offer  music,  hip  or  square;  Maine  and  the  Cape  abound  in  artists’  colonies; 
and  for  the  drama-lover,  dozens  of  summer  theaters  shoot  the  works  .  .  . 
Shakespeare  at  Stratford,  “Annie  Get  Your  Gun”  in  Ogunquit,  or  Tennessee 
Williams  in  Vennont.  Just  plain  touring  is  “cultural”,  too,  because  in  New 
England,  historic  sites  are  everywhere  and  handsome  old  buildings  thick  as 
berries  in  a  pie. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  this  summer  millions  of  Americans  will  pick  up  their 
vacation  pay  checks  and  light  out  for  a  visit  to  New  England  .  .  .  even  more  than 
usual,  judging  from  inquiries  and  registrations  received  by  resorts,  hotels  and 
motels.  You  can  benefit  from  this  cheerful  spending  spree  by  advertising  to  the 
residents  and  guests  of  NEWSPAPER-READING  NEW  ENGLAND. 
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THIS  MESSAGE  SPONSORED  BY  THESE  LEADING  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS 


CIRCIJLATION  using  between  one  thousand  did  not  record  the  profit  allowed 

'  and  three  thousand  boxes.  Six  to  street  hustlers. 

between  100  and  Only  five  papers  reported  a 
Vl^l^  $11^ VI  bonus  for  street  hustlers.  One 

thirty.  The  majority  of  papers,  paper  pays  $1  per  night  show- 
11  ^  ^  1  eight  in  number,  have  their  up  guarantee,  two  papers  pay 

|-|  W-i-y^l-kT  honor  boxes  serviced  by  inde-  a  bonus  for  the  coverage  of 

J.  JLCUJ. vl. J. Vy  pendent  contractors.  Six  use  special  events,  one  pays  a  ionua 

employees  and  three  use  both,  to  get  new  locations  started 
By  Raymond  E.  Houk  However,  of  the  five  papers  and  another  uses  theater  i>as8ea 

CD,  Indianapolis  Suir  and  News  with  over  one  thousand  boxes  to  promote  extra  efforts  on  the 

in  use,  three  are  serviced  by  part  of  street  salesmen.  All 

,  .  r'-  1  *•  _ _ _  employees,  one  uses  both  em-  newspapers  reported  allowing 

(Part  of  a  report  on  a  c.rcu-  Cireula  on  "^"agere  we^  ,  independent  con-  full  returns  to  street  hu.stleii 

lation  survey  Mr.  Houk  made  fairly  well  dmd^  on  their  rec-  tractors  and  one  has  their  boxes  with  the  exception  of  one  paper 

for  the  Wisconsin  Journalism  ommendations  for  ohangmg  independent  con-  which  answered  “yes  and  no." 

Institute  recently.)  from  5c  to  7c  or  ^  to  lOc.  Nine  ^  ^  recommendations  for  un- 

..  =  IndianaH-).  us„al  sales  spots  for  ve„dln,« 


Men  and  Machines 
Handle  Street  Sales 

By  Raymond  E.  Houk 

CD,  Indianapolis  Star  and  News 

(Part  of  a  report  on  a  circu-  Circulation  managers  were 


Institute  recently.) 


-  ,  ciifi  _ _  .•...v...  iiiuiaiiapoiis;.  usual  sales  sjwis  lor  venamrb 

In  order  to  find  out  what  from  5c  to  10c  in  one  jump  .  ,  ,  u-  u  _  i _ _ 

..  1  •  X  i-  1  u*i  Anoth6r  tvt)©  of  seIos  box  machines  or  honor  boxes  wewa 

others  are  doing  on  street  sales,  while  seven  recommended  the  Aiiumer  lype  ui  uua  -it  1 

I  sent  out  a  questionnaire  to  5c  to  7c  increase.  Only  three  we  have  used  very  successfu^ily  *0*  ^ws  I 

18  circulation  managers  of  papers  of  the  nine  which  ad-  protected  locations.  The  ....ndroinats 

newspapers  of  over  50,000  cir-  vocated  the  jump  to  10c  are  goes  to  ^rry  Hamilton 

culation  in  the  Central  Staten  charging  lOe  It  in  alno  interent-  LtSanT  TplnTng  . 

area.  mg  to  note  that  seven  of  the  “f®,  PnvWincr  int<5  ' 

I  felt  that  except  for  the  nine  papers  advocating  the  jump  Michi^n,  while  there  on  yaca-  stations 

larger  cities,  such  as  Chicago  from  5c  to  10c  have  no  competi-  tion.  It  w^  ^ch  an  eye-catcher  gT  "e  ^niTbuildines 

and  Detroit,  this  would  hold  tion.  If  you  are  planning  an  in-  and  display^  the  papers  so  r,  j  . 

for  most  cities.  crease  in  street  sale  single  copy  well,  I  immediately  set  about  vendine  machinU  are  set 

Here  are  the  results:  prices,  you  might  be  encouraged  having  some  made.  This  design  thrS  iT  ^ 

Sixteen  of  the  19  papers  (this  by  the  fact  that  those  who  made  Ve  ""oeTr^t  nies  change.  In  the  state^e 

includes  my  own)  raised  their  the  jump  above  7c  suffered  little  aesign  wnereas  me  ueiroit  s 

single  copy  prices  above  a  loss  and  the  change  to  10c  is  News  box  was  two  pieces  and  ^se  ^  J^w  that  take  a  nicW 

nickel  since  1952.  At  the  present  recommended  by  the  majority.  is  somewhat  cheaper.  We  ^  activate  the 

time  the  single  copy  price  is  In  answer  to  the  question  on  "^ed  them  very  success-  Ouire  the  nickel  to  activate  the 

still  5c  in  three  cities  7c  in  the  use  of  coin-operated  vend-  ^ally  in  the  city  to  help  boost  mw  anism.  f 

e,ev»oiti»,8.  ,i„o„,ci,ya„d  i.g  mach^es  I  found  ,ha.  1<|  »^'L.I"h„sXu  ’  »u,d"‘Z 

thl,lly“drSri8iu'tS“o"f  mS  J,  s™  Td  oni;'^o  or  chur^e;,  eU.  Where  this  tog  have  ^ome  effeet^n  the  ^s. 

19  is  that  I  received  question-  three  machines  in  special  sales  used  as  an  honor  box,  the  •  .  P® 

nai^s  fmm  co^eSpaSrL"n  spots  while  three  o£  papers  *«««  just  wire  a  coin  tube  to  Indianapolis  is  pretty  good, 

iiaircsiiTfnii.oiiipei.iiit,  papeis  iii  c-  u-  the  box  and  seem  to  have  no  fortunately,  and  in  those  areas 

one  city— an  A.M.  and  a  P.M.  used  35,  50  and  84  machines  re-  oo*  ana  seem  to  nave  no  na^rs  are  stolen  the 

So,  I  only  counted  this  as  one.  spectively.  >  ‘^u  y.  vandalism  rate  is  also  hieh  so 

Practically  all  the  papers  re-  The  paper  with  the  84  ma-  „  J  we  hesitate  to  use  a  veSding 

porting  showed  a  sizable  loss  chines  uses  them  at  bus  stops  nnsny,  it  win  can  attention  to  when  it  is  neeessarv 

at  the  time  they  increased  their  and  intersections  not  able  to  paper  and  because  it  is  hire  an  otf-dutv  noliceman 
single  copy  price  from  5c  to  7c.  support  comer  salesmen.  This  cheap.  You  can  have  these  made  .  boxes  and  make 

Only  two  papers  reported  a  loss  paper  has  a  7c  street  price  and  ubout  49c  a  piece  including  News  stories  in  the 

of  less  than  5%.  tSvo  reported  uses  a  large  number  of  honor  printing.  paper  about  the  arrests  and 

a  loss  of  betw^n  5%  and  10%,  boxes  on  comers  in  the  outly-  Hustlers  convictions  are  an  excellent 

two  exactly  10%  and  five  a  loss  mg  areas  so  I  imagine  they  are  deterrent.  We  also  use  signs  in 

of  over  10%.  Two  papers  which  using  these  coin-operated  boxes  I  found  that  the  newspapers  ouj.  boxes  explaining  that  the 

recently  raised  from  7c  to  8c  on  downtown  or  near  downtown  in  the  larger  cities  were  using  supplier  or  box  man  is  in  busi- 

report^  very  litle  loss.  One  had  locations.  The  paper  with  50  street  sale  hustlers  out  of  the  ^egg  for  himself  and  he  is  re- 

a  very  slight  loss  on  a  recent  machines  uses  them  at  Indus-  downtown  areas  in  heavy  traf-  sponsible  for  the  papers, 

increase  from  7c  to  10c.  Too  few  trial  plants,  an  Army  base,  an  fic  centers  and  on  main  comers  » 

papers  included  in  my  survey  asylum  and  bus  stops  with  in  business  areas.  The  majority,  some  cases  our  carriers  are 

have  made  the  jump  from  7c  to  heavy  traffic.  The  street  sale  however,  limit  their  street  ^“‘Prits  so  vre  send  out  a 

10c  to  make  is  p^sible  to  draw  price  here  is  5c.  The  third  paper  hustlers  to  factory  gates  and  every  so  0“en  exp  ain- 

any  real  conclusions.  uses  its  35  machines  in  agency  churches.  One  newspaper  re-  facts  to  the  carriers. 

towns  as  that  city  has  an  ordi-  ported  using  street  hustlers  in  downtown  area  we 

nance  against  vending  machines  colored  areas  where  home  de-  bave  some  street  sellers  cover- 

on  street  comers.  The  price  here  livery  is  not  maintained.  There  several  good  sales  spots  by 

is  10c.  was  quite  a  spread  in  the  profit  personally  selling  at  the  best 

The  newspapers  using  just  a  allowed  to  street  hustlers  as  si»t  and  covering  the  others 

few  vending  machines  use  them  ®an  see  from  the  follow-  with  racks  or  boxes.  Some  of 

at  specific  sales  spots  such  as  these  spots  at  one  time  su^ 

hospitals,  airports,  in  front  of  Two  papers  selling  at  10c  ^ 

the  newspaper  plant,  bank  allow  3c  profit.  The  breakdown 

comers,  railroad  stations,  shop-  for  papers  selling  at  7c  is  as  J^^eloped  with  the  honor 

ping  centers,  all  night  mote£  follows: 


Laundromats 

Inside  cut-rate  dmg  stores 
Early  opening  bakeries 
Parking  lots 
Service  stations 
College  union  buildings 
With  our  7c  price,  a  few  of 


Profit  for  Hustlers 


paper  about  the  arrests  and 
convictions  are  an  excellent 
deterrent.  We  also  use  signs  in 
our  boxes  explaining  that  the 


A  MAJOR  REASON  WHY 
3  OUT  OF  4  NEWSPAPERS  ARE 
PRINTED  ON  GOSS  PRESSES 


service  stations,  restaurants 
and  garages.  These  are  also  the 
spots  that  are  recommended  for 
the  vending  machines. 

Honor  Boxes 


1  _  3i^c  Profit  bulldog  edition  of  our 

5  3g  «  morning  paper  we  have  found 

2  _  2\‘tc  “  necessary  in  Indianapolis  to 

1  2c  “  move  out  of  the  downtown  area 

1  _  \%c  “  bulldog  edition  goes  to 

rw/.  XU  4.  n-  *  press  at  ateut  9:30  p.m.  We 

Of  the  two  papers  selling  at  ^ 


The  use  of  honor  boxes  is  8c,  one  allows  3c  and  the  other  .  r.Qw^i/.iiia,.u,  of  fKoofors 
much  more  widespread  All  but  profit.  Of  the  papem  seU-  ^ 

two  newspapers  report  using  mg  at  5c,  one  allows  2c,  the  ' 

honor  boxes  with  five  papers  other  l)4c.  The  other  papers  (Continued  on  page  32) 
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400  TONS  OF  WOOD  AT  HIS  FINGERTIPS 


Automatic  pulp  mill  is  controlled  by  one  technician 
in  treating  hardwoods  for  Great  Northern  newsprint 


Automation  is  production’s  right- 
hand  man  in  making  newsprint  in  the 
Great  Northwoods  of  Maine. 

One  m  m  in  the  control  room  of 
Great  Northern’s  chemi-groundwood 
plant  directs  the  operation  of  a  fully 
automated,  10-story  industrial  plant  de- 
^ed  to  pulp  400  tons  of  hardwood 
per  day  in  giant  pressure  vessels. 

Great  Northern’s  chemi-groundwood 
plant  is  as  new  as  the  process  it  serves. 


By  this  means  quantities  of  good 
Maine  hardwoods  are  utilized  for  news¬ 
print  manufacture,  supplementing  the 
nation’s  soft  wood  timber  resources. 

This  is  another  example  of  practical 
imagination  at  work  at  Great  Northern, 
to  efficiently  produce  by  new  and 
modem  means  the  paper  needed  to 
run  a  nation’s  presses.  Here  again  is 
progress  of  the  kind  that  you  expect 
of  the  largest  producer  of  newsprint 
in  the  United  States. 


Whumpf!  Another  kettlefui  is  cooked  and 
released  into  a  shock-absorbing  bath  for 
transport  to  the  grinders.  Release  is  made 
by  the  control  room  operator  who,  by  in¬ 
strument.  can  follow  each  step  in  the 
cooking  process.  At  his  command,  re-loading 
begins,  to  continue  the  process  of  softening 
up  tough  hardwoods  for  easy  pulping. 


GREAT  NORTHERN  PAPER  COMPANY 


..Mills  in  Maine  •  Sales  Offices:  342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17  •  Boston  •  Chicago  •  Cincinnati  •  Washington 


! 


0 


offset 


other 


offset  printing  answers  your  need  for  quality  reproduction  on  newsprint... 
the  relatively  rough,  porous  surface  finds  its  best  compliment  in  the  plano¬ 
graphic  kiss  of  offset . . .  flat  surface-to-surface  contact  with  the  pa})er,  rather 
than  the  pressure  of  raised  dots  and  letters ...  one  of  the  finest  offset  presses 
yet  offered  is  the  new  Hoe  Lithomaster. ..  product  of  a  unique  blending  of 
skills . . .  Aller,  world-renowned  offset  printer  of  Denmark. . . and  Hoe,  world 
leader  in  design  and  manufacture  of  printing  equipment...  Lithomaster  is 
designed  expressly  for  weekly  and  daily  newspapers,  shoppers  guides,  commer¬ 
cial  printers,  etc...  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  East  138th  Street,  New  York  54,  N.Y. 


A'iA 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


Earl  Dash  has  been  named  citv  edi¬ 
tor  of  WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY  in 
a  re-creation  of  the  position.  He  will 
direct  the  work  of  the  paper’s  New 
York  news  staff.  Mr.  Dash  joined 
WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY  in  1929 
as  a  member  of  the  copy  desk.  Five 
years  later  he  assumed  liaison  duties 
between  the  makeup  editor  and  the 
composing  room.  Later  he  served  as 
display  news  editor  until  19.5.5,  when 
he  became  dress  news  editor. 


Part  Owner  Quits 
As  General  Manajser 

Rock  Springs,  Wyo. 

Roltert  H.  Johnson,  K^neral 
tnanat?er  of  the  Rock  Springs 
Daily  Rocket  and  Sunday  Miner 
for  10  years,  announced  his  res- 
ifjnation  on  July  3.  He  will  re¬ 
tain  his  part  ownership  of  the 
paper  and  his  .seat  on  its  Itoard 
of  directors. 

Mr.  Johnson  also  is  jtart 
owner  and  a  director  of  Rawlins 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  publishers  of 
the  Rawlins  (Wyo.)  Daily 
Times,  and  of  Bij?  Horn  Basin 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  publishers  of 
j  the  \'ortliem  Wyoming  Daily 
Netvs  at  Worland. 


Other  WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY 
staff  changes  made  known  by  Sam¬ 
uel  Gottesfeld,  managing  editor,  are:  j 
Mort  Sheinman,  who  has  been  lin-  j 
gerie  and  display  news  editor,  sue-  I 
ceeds  Earl  Dash  as  dress  news  edi¬ 
tor.  Richard  Witty,  who  has  been  ! 
assistant  in  the  sportswear  depart-  j 
ment,  becomes  lingerie  editor.  Larry  I 
Wilson  becomes  general  news  re-  | 
porter,  succeeding  Ed  Gold  who  1 
moves  to  a  new  assignment  reporting  j 
on  top-level  retailing  problems  for 
all  Fairchild  newspapers.  Charles  | 
Kurtak,  who  has  been  assistant  in  i 
the  dress  news  department,  succeeds  I 
Larry  Wilson  as  assistant  fur  editor. 


Morton  Stark,  editor  of  Fairchild’s 
forthcoming  DRUG  NEWS  WEEK¬ 
LY,  spent  several  days  last  week  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  attending  the 
Sen.  Kefauver  drug  hearings.  While 
there  he  also  visited  drug  retailers 
in  the  area. 


Recent  appointments  to  the  Fair- 
child  News  Service  correspondents’ 
stall  are:  Robert  Gillespie  in  Duluth, 
Minn.;  Larry  Cribb  in  Columbia, 
S.  C.;  H.  W.  Bailey  in  Faribault, 
Minn.;  E.  E.  Brinkley  in  Evans¬ 
ville,  Ind. 


Nancy  Childress  has  joined  the 
Fairchild  correspondents’  staff  in 
Youngstown,  0.,  to  handle  coverage 
for  HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY 
and  SUPERMARKET  NEWS.  Har¬ 
old  Goodrum  replaces  .Alice  Ewing 
in  Nashville,  handling  FOOTWE.AR 
NEWS  coverage  primarily.  Edward 
Frank  has  joined  Fairchild  in  Syra¬ 
cuse  dividing  coverage  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  papers  with  Joseph  Porcello. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications.  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Dolly  Now.  ll«ord,  Wommi't  WMr  Dolly, 
Horn.  FvmUhingi  Doily,  Supormork.l  N.w>, 
M.n't  W.ar,  Footw.ar  N.wi,  DiractorlM, 
Malolworking  N.wt,  El.cirenic  N.w<,  Books. 


Pelletier  Becomes 
Editor  of  La  Presse 

Montreal 
Gerard  Pelletier,  42,  Montreal 
newspaperman,  labor  organiza¬ 
tion  official  and  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  commentator,  has  been 
appointed  editor-in-chief  of  La 
Presse.  He  succeeds  Jean-Louis 
Gagnon,  who  resigned. 

Mr.  Pelletier  began  his  career 
with  Le  Devoir,  ser\'ing  from 
1947  until  1950  as  its  labor 
reporter.  In  1950  he  became 
editor  of  Le  Travail,  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Canadian  and 
Catholic  Confederation  of  Labor. 

Roger  Champoux,  with  La 
Presse  for  a  number  of  years 
and  former  editorial  writer,  is 
assistant  to  Mr.  Pelletier. 


Edit.  Page  Editor 

Winston, -Salem,  N.  C. 

A1  Perry,  a  member  of  the 
editorial  page  staff  of  the  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  Journal  and  Senti¬ 
nel  since  February,  1959,  is 
leaving  at  the  end  of  July  to 
become  editorial  page  editor  of 
the  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald 
T ribune.  He  is  a  native  of  New 
Hampshire  and  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina. 


EDITOR — City  editor  for  20  years 
and  executive  editor  for  two  years, 
Albert  N.  Efner  now  has  the  title 
of  editor  of  the  Ottumwa  (Iowa) 
Courier,  with  a  staff  of  18  persons. 
He  began  working  for  the  Courier 
as  a  reporter  in  1928  after  attend¬ 
ing  Parsons  College. 


Albert  M.  Efner,  executive 
editor  for  two  years  and  city 
editor  for  20  years  previously — 
promoted  to  editor  of  the 
Ottumwa  (Iowa)  Courier,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  retirement  of  CLAR¬ 
ENCE  S.  Johnston,  managing 
editor  for  36  years.  Bernard 
J.  Huston — from  city  editor  to 
news  editor.  W.  C.  Powell — 
new  feature  editor. 

.  *  * 

Wilton  Powell  Hudson, 
features  and  editorial  writer — 
retired  from  the  West  Warwick 
(R.  I.)  Pawtuxet  Valley  Daily 
Times  after  a  40-year  career. 
Fellow  workers  gave  him  a 
lounge  chair,  wrist  watch  and 
ffshing  outfit. 

*  .  * 

Roy  La  Berge — resigned  from 
editorial  staff  of  the  Ottawa 


Wasted  space? 
Wasted  time? 


Wasted  personnel? 
Wasted  planning? 


NEWS  TIPS 

The  Overworked  Editor’s  Best  Assistant 

NEWS  TIPS  means  ideas  .  .  .  ideas  save  ' 
time  and  money  .  .  .  take  your  tips  from  i 
NEWS  TIPS  .  .  .  it’s  no  gamble  to  give  NEWS  | 
TIPS  a  trial! 

Writs  Wire  Phone 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

250  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y..  YUkon  6-7625 


personal 


(Ont.)  Citizen  to  join  imblic 
relations  .staff  at  the  Univ»‘rsity 
of  Ottawa  and  to  lecture  on 
social  work. 

«  *  « 

Robert  Gardiner — from  the 
city  desk  of  the  Ottawa  (Ont.) 
Journal  to  night  desk  of  the 
Ottawa  Citizen. 

«  .  « 

PETra  Edward  Taussig,  for¬ 
merly  reporter.  The  DaUet 
(Ore.)  Chronicle — from  assist¬ 
ant  county  editor,  Eugene 
(Ore.)  Register-Guard,  to  re¬ 
porter,  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Denir 
ocrat  and  Chronicle. 

.  *  * 

John  Moot/,  copy  boy  for 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press  for 
two  years — to  Air  Force  Acad¬ 
emy,  Colorado  Springs,  as  cadet 

... 

Richard  Klug  (Canisius  Col¬ 
lege)  and  Don  Glynn,  (U.  of 
Missouri)  —  to  Niagara  Falls 
(N.  Y.)  Gazette  as  reporters. 

... 

William  Murphy,  reporter 
and  copy  reader,  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Democrat  and  Chroni¬ 
cle — to  Rochester  Daily  Record 
as  assistant  to  the  publisher, 
a  *  . 

Jambs  Annan  —  from  city 
desk,  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Post- 
Standard,  to  copy  desk,  Roches¬ 
ter  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 

*  .  . 

John  J.  Crowley,  formerly 
assistant  news  editor  of  the 
Owosso  (Mich.)  Argus-Press — 
now  city  editor  of  the  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Press,  replacing  Rob¬ 
ert  J.  Bailyn,  now  managing 
editor  of  the  Bayonne  (N.  J.) 
Times. 

*  *  * 

Drury  Cargill,  a  former  in¬ 
structor  at  the  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism 
and  advertising  salesman  for 
the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News 
Press  and  Gazette — now  a  news 
writer  on  the  extension  staff 
of  New  York  State  (College  of 
Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 
*  *  * 

William  B.  Sweetland,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Klamath  Falls 
j  (Ore.)  Herald  and  News — 
I  named  secretary  of  the  Oregon 
I  Legislature’s  Interim  Committee 
on  Constitutional  Revision. 


IS  save  Peter  Steve  Chappars— new 

g  from  i  religious  editor  and  farm-gardoi 

NFWS  I  editor  of  the  Hamilton 

I  (O.)  Journal-News.  He’s  a 

I  former  college  English  instruc- 
’hone  !  tor. 

>RATION  ^  *  J  u 

^  ^^25  i  JAME.S  Blount,  Hamilton  (0.) 

;  high  school  teacher  who  is  a 
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New  York  Journal 


Loeb  Hires  Rietzel 


former  Cincinnati  Enquirer  and 

Hamilton  Journal-News  reporter  ^  c  •  i  r»  • 
and  d.  skman,  is  back  with  the  ^or  Special  Projects 


Journal-News  on  a  part-time 
basis  for  the  summer.  Mrs. 
Helen  Meeker,  another  ex¬ 
employe  in  editorial  room,  is 
back  also,  replacing  Mrs.  Ji'NE 
PlKCE,  resigned. 

«  *  « 

Charlotte  Cassidy — on  so¬ 
ciety  desk  of  the  Waterhury 
(Conn.)  Republican  and  Ameri¬ 
can,  succeeding  Ann  Allen. 

«  ♦  « 

Carl  Plog,  city  editor,  Albany 
(Ore.)  Democrat- Herald — to  in¬ 
formation  officer,  Oregon  High¬ 
way  Department. 

«  *  * 

Albert  O.  Martin  —  from 
Cottage  Grove  (Ore.)  Sentinel  to 
sports  editor  of  the  Walla  Walla 
(Wash.)  Union-Bulletin. 


Manchester.  N.  H. 

William  Loeb,  publisher  of 
the  Manchester  Union  Leader 
and  other  newspapers  in  New 
England,  has  employed  Ellis  A. 
Rietzel  as  his  assistant  for  spe¬ 
cial  projects. 

Mr.  Reitzel  is  a  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Haverhill  (Mass.) 
Gazette.  The  Union  Leader  Cor¬ 
poration  publishes  the  Haver¬ 
hill  Journal. 

Mr.  Reitzel  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  selling  classified 
ads  for  the  .Attleboro  (Mass.) 
Sun.  Later  he  worked  for  the 
Mount  Vemon  (N.  Y.)  Argus, 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Democrat, 
Baltimore  (Md.)  News-Post  and 
Greenwich  (Conn.)  Time.  He 
l)ecame  general  manager  of  the 
Haverhill  Gazette  when  it  was 
acquired  by  Newspapers  of  New 
England,  Inc.  in  1958. 


Norman  H.  Crvse,  managing 
editor  of  the  Winner  (S.  D.) 

Advocate-Tripp  County  Journal  * 

—resigned  to  become  city  editor  Goes  to  Collej;e  Staff 
of  the  Dickinson  (S.  D.)  Daily 
Press.  Lee  Jorgensen,  who  was 
succeeded  by  Cruse  in  I960,  has 
returned  to  managing  editor  of 
the  Winner  newspaper.  For  the 
lut  year  he  has  been  teaching 
journalism  and  photography  in 
the  Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  public 
school  system. 


Charlotte,  N.  C. 

William  Beatty  Jennings  Jr., 
assistant  to  the  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Charlotte  Observer, 
has  been  named  as  assistant  to 
Duke  University  Alumni  Affairs 
Director  C.  A.  Dukes.  Before 
joining  the  newspaper  staff  in 
1957,  he  was  affiliated  with  the 
pharmaceutical  firm  of  Merck, 
Sharp  &  Dohme. 


R.  W.  (Bill)  Bailes  Jr.,  pro¬ 
moted  from  news  editor  to  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Augusta 
(Ga.)  Herald.  Prior  to  joining 
the  Herald  staff  15  months  he 
had  worked  for  newspapers  in 
North  Carolina. 

*  *  * 

James  D.  Horan,  a  member 
of  the  staff  since  1930  and  head 
of  the  special  assignments  desk 
— now  assistant  managing  edi- 


Sterling  Holmsley,  formerly 
of  the  Corpus  Christi  Caller,  has 
been  added  to  the  San  Antonio 
}iew8  copydesk  staff ;  Noe  Perez, 
formerly  of  the  Beaumont  Jour- 
Roi,  to  the  San  Antonio  Express 
copydesk. 

*  *  * 

Neill  M.  Toohy,  news  vet¬ 
eran,  San  Francisco  Examiner 
—news  chief,  California  State 
Fair  and  Exposition. 

*  «  « 

Martin  Kearns,  formerly 
circulation  promotion  manager. 

Son  Francisco  Examiner  —  to 
circulation  manager,  San  Lean¬ 
dro  (Calif.)  Morning  News. 

*  *  * 

James  McQuaide — named  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager  of  the 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette. 

He  served  in  the  public  relations 
and  advertising  make-up  depart¬ 
ments  for  five  years  before 
becoming  and  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative  in  1953, 

«  «  * 

Clinton  H.  Johnson,  editor 
of  weekly  Nazareth  Item — to 
»ire  editor,  Hanover  (Pa.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Sun,  succeeding  Lonnie  L. 

Okes  Jr.,  resigned  to  become 
news  editor  of  new  Princeton 
(W.  Va.)  Times.  _ 
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Dan  Pribilski,  a  June  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Medill  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  —  to  news  editor  of  the 
weekly  Hoffman  Herald  in  the 
Paddock  group  at  Arlington 
Heights,  Ill. 

*  *  * 

Fred  W.  Smith,  promoted 
from  business  manager  to  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Las 
Vegas  (Nev.)  Review-Journal 
WiLUAM  V.  Wright,  sales  staff 
v'eteran — promoted  to  advertis¬ 
ing  director. 

*  *  « 

George  F.  Kenney,  son  of 
the  late  Nick  Kenney,  sports 
editor,  Neiv  York  Daily  News; 
Alexander  C.  Wells,  news 
veteran,  and  John  C.  Davts, 
previously  with  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian  and  McCann-Erickson, 
Inc., — to  news  staff,  Ventura 
(Calif.)  Star  Free  Press. 

*  * 

David  Levinson,  returns  to 
news  staff.  Redding  (Calif.) 
Record-Searchlight  after  two 
years  as  high  school  journalism 
instructor.  Mike  Bigelow,  — 

added  to  the  staff  as  cub  re- 
l)orter.  David  Livingston, 
formerly,  Lafayette  (Ind.) 
Journal  and  Courier  —  named 
ranch  editor. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Carmela  Martin  — 
from  managing  editor,  Roseville 
(Calif.)  Daily  Tribune,  to  edi¬ 
tor,  women’s  activities  section, 
Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee. 

*  *  * 

Gene  Lamont,  formerly  ad 
staffer,  San  Mateo  (Calif.) 
Times  and  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
Mercury  and  News — to  San 
Luis  Obispo  (Calif.)  Telegram- 
Tribune. 

*  «  « 

Bill  Stonebraker,  formerly 
with  the //I'Hsftoro  (Ore.)  Argus 
— returned  to  the  Sutherin 

(Ore.)  Sun-Tribune  as  news 
editor. 

«  *  « 

Mark  Johnson,  reporter  and 


news  editor.  Plain  view  (Minn.) 
News — to  city  side,  Dubuque 
(Iowa)  Telegraph  Herald. 

♦  ♦  * 

J,  Pai'L  Kinney,  editor  of  the 
old  Alexandria  (Minn.)  Citizen 
.Wews — joins  the  staff  of  the 
Glenwood  (.Minn.)  Pope  County 
Tribune.  Editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Tribune  is  his  .son,  James 
.M.  Kinney. 

*  *  * 

Dick  Bonneville,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  for  Minneapolis  Suburban 
Newspapers  Inc. — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  new  Suburban  Sports- 
writers  Association.  Jack  Blesi, 
sports  editor,  Anoka  (Minn.) 
Union  and  Herald  —  executive 
secretary. 

• 

Editor  of  Prison 
Paper  Gels  Job 

Troy,  Ill. 

Parole<l  from  a  33-year  sen¬ 
tence  for  murder,  David  R. 
Saunders,  editor  of  the  Menard 
Time  at  Menard  Penitentiary, 
will  join  the  staff  of  the  weekly 
Troy  Tribune.  He  was  17  when 
he  pleaded  guilty  in  1950  to 
killing  a  liquor  store  operator. 
As  editor  of  the  prison  news¬ 
paper  he  won  national  attention. 
The  Troy  Tribune  is  owned  by 
Paul  Simon,  a  state  representa¬ 
tive  who  has  crusaded  against 
gambling  and  corruption. 


THIS  SEWEB-PIPE  SAILOR 
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HIS  EVER-LOVIN'  NAVY 
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CHARLES  FABER.  Holly¬ 
wood’s  triple  threat  writer- 
producer  director  clashes  with 
McBride  — then  sets  out 
to  destroy  him.  Thorn’s  new 
comic  strip  adventure 
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Philip  L.  Graham,  president 
of  the  Washington  Post  Com¬ 
pany  —  named  to  the  board  of 
visitors  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy. 

*  *  * 

Ross  Short  —  from  telegraph 
editor  to  city  editor  of  the 
Odessa  (Tex.)  American.  Jack 
Crumpler  —  from  reporter  to 
telegraph  editor.  Jerry  Haynes 
—  from  oil  desk  assistant  to  oil 
editor. 

♦  *  * 

Donald  G.  McCardle  —  from 
reporter,  Granite  City  (Ill.) 
Press-Record  —  to  managing 
editor  of  Matzner  Publications, 
Passaic,  N.  J. 

*  *  * 

James  K.  Anderson,  nation¬ 
alities  writer  for  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Xeus  —  cited  by  the 
Armenian  Youth  Federation  of 
America  for  his  weekly  column, 
“Cosmopolitan  Detroit.” 

* 

William  H.  Hatch,  75,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Union  —  retired.  He 
joined  the  paper  in  1908. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Douglas  Bedell  —  named 
labor  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin,  succeeding  Bob 
Lowery  —  now  assistant  city 
editor. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Charles  E.  Engleman,  edi¬ 
tor-publisher  of  the  Clinton 
(Okla.)  Daily  Xews  —  new 
president  of  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  Editors  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

*  *  « 

Joe  Tindel  —  new  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Holdenville  (Okla.) 
Daily  Xeu's. 

if  it  * 

Charles  E.  Treat  —  named 
manager  of  display  advertising; 
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Louis  C.  Reynolds  —  general 
advertising  manager,  of  the 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette  and 
Republic. 

*  if  if 

Harold  T.  Boian  —  named 
national  advertising  director  of 
the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Joseph  Sullivan  —  re- 
signerl.  Mr.  Boian  is  a  onetime 
sports  writer  and  promotion 
director  in  Dayton,  O.  who 
joined  the  Post  in  1955  after 
heading  his  own  advertising 
agency. 

a  a  a 

Harvey  W.  Gray,  formerly  of 
the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard 
Examiner  —  to  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Montrose  (Colo.) 
Daily  Press,  succeeding  Horace 
Campbell  —  to  the  Laramie 

(W'yo.)  Boomerang. 

a  a  a 

Richard  V.  Daily  —  from 
Clinton  news  bureau  to  city  staff 
of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Gazette. 

a  a  a 

Mrs.  Arthur  Hays  Sulz¬ 

berger,  wife  of  the  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Xew  Y'ork 
Times  —  elected  to  the  Iward  of 
managers  of  the  New  York 
Botanical  Garden. 

• 

Controller  l\anie<l 
For  Palmer  Group 

El  Dorado,  Ark. 

Walter  Hussman,  publisher  of 
the  C.  E.  Palmer  newspapers 
in  Arkansas,  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  A.  W.  Estes  of 
El  Dorado  as  controller  for  the 
Palmer  newspapers  and  radio 
and  television  stations.  Mr. 
Estes  has  been  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  El  Dorado  Daily 
Xeu's  and  Evening  Times.  The 
Palmer  group  in  south  Arkan¬ 
sas  includes  newspapers  in  Cam¬ 
den,  El  Dorado,  Hot  Springs, 
Magnolia  and  Texarkana. 

Nolan  DeLaughter,  who  has 
been  advertising  director  of  the 
El  Dorado  newspapers,  is  the 
successor  to  Mr.  Estes  as  busi¬ 
ness  manager. 

At  Camden,  Jack  Donnell  was 
promoted  from  advertising  di¬ 
rector  to  general  manager  of 
the  Camden  News. 

• 

Joins  L'llstein  Group 

London 

Peter  Galliner,  foreign  man¬ 
ager  of  The  Financial  Times,  has 
been  appointed  Chairman  of  the 
board  of  management  of  the 
Ullstein  publishing  group  in 
West  Berlin.  The  group  pub¬ 
lishes  new’spapers,  trade  journals 
and  books,  and  has  subsidiary 
companies  in  Western  Germany 
and  Austria.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest  German  publishing  con¬ 
cerns  and  employs  more  than 
4,000  persons. 


Hagan  to  Direct 
Civil  Defense  Info 

Washington 

Director  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization  Frank  B.  Ellis  has 
appointed  Thomas  W.  Hagan  as 
Deputy  Assistant  Director  for 
Public  Affairs.  Mr.  Hagan  has 
been  chief  of  the  Washington 
Bureau  of  the  Cox  Newspapers 
since  1957.  In  the  Public  Affairs 
post,  his  office  is  in  the  National 
Headquarters  of  OCDM,  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Mr.  Hagan’s  30-year  career 
in  newspaper  work  includes  a 
Pulitzer  prize  for  editorial  writ¬ 
ing  with  others  on  the  Miami 
Daily  Xews.  He  attende<l  South¬ 
ern  Methodist  University  and 
the  University  of  Texas,  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  Bachelor  of  Journalism 
degree  cum  laude  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  in  1933.  He  l)e- 
gan  his  newspaper  career  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  Xews  in  1933. 


Obituary 


Teacher  from  Harvanl 
At  Washington  Post 

Washington 

Philip  L.  Graham,  president 
of  the  Washington  Post  Com¬ 
pany,  has  announced  that  Ger¬ 
ald  W.  Siegel,  formerly  of  the 
Harvard  Business  School  facul¬ 
ty,  has  joined  the  newspaper  or¬ 
ganization  as  vicepresident  and 
counsel. 

Mr.  Siegel  succeeds  Adrian 
Fisher  who  left  the  Washington 
Post  to  become  Deputy  Dis¬ 
armament  .4dvisor  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Siegel  was  associated 
with  the  Securities  Exchange 
Commission  from  1947  to  1953 
and  for  a  time  was  executive 
assistant  to  the  chairman. 


Salute  to  Veteran 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Eighty  persons  turned  out  for 
a  surprise  party  honoring  Ray 
M.  Van  W’agnen  for  his  60  years 
of  service  to  the  Niagara  Falls 
Gazette.  Mr.  Van  Wagnen  is 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Niaga¬ 
ra  Falls  Gazette  Publishing 
Corp.  Herman  E.  Moecker,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  presented  him 
with  an  engraved  silver  tray 
from  his  fellow-workers  at  the 


Prof  on  the  Rim 

Minneapolis 
Alvin  E.  Austin,  head  of  the 
University  of  North  Dakota 
department  of  journalism.  Grand 
Forks  is  doing  a  summer  stint 
on  the  copy  desk  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune. 


Milburn  J.  Kausterer,  65, 
Washington  former  reporter  and  executive 
^il  and  Defense  of  D’Arcy  Advertising  Co.  ad 
nk  B.  Ellis  has  agency;  July  6  at  Traverse  City, 
s  W.  Hagan  as  Mich, 
t  Director  for  *  *  ♦ 

Jr.  Hagan  has  Harry  Butler,  72,  onetime 

le  Washington  pressman  who  liecame  publisher 

ox  Newspapers  of  weeklies  and  an  executive 
!  Public  Affairs  with  several  California  dailies; 
in  the  National  head  of  his  own  printing  equip- 
OCDM,  in  the  ment  appraisal  firm  in  recent 
of  the  Presi-  years;  July  3  at  Portland,  Ore. 

«  *  * 

3()-year  career  Winfield  Scott  Hill,  69,  re- 
ork  includes  a  Porter  for  the  .Saratoga  Springg 

•  editorial  writ-  Y.)  Saratogian  for  49 

on  the  Miami  July  8.  ^ 

ittende<l  South-  „ 

Jniversity  and  Robert  S.  Ball,  50,  of  the 

Texas  and  re-  l**droit  Xews  Washington  bu- 

•  of  Journalism 

!  from  the  Uni-  _  r.  ,, 

in  1933.  He  lie-  .  E^^^E  F  Huse,  7o,  pr^i- 
ler  c-ireer  is  -i  Printing  Ck), 

Dallas  Mom-  Publisher  of  the  .VW/Wt  ( Neb.) 
g  Daily  Xews;  radio  station 

founder,  and  city  planner;  .July 
7,  of  pneumonia.  .4  .son,  Jerry 

u  ,  Huse,  is  publisher  of  the  News. 

1  Hurvaru  *  *  * 

III  Post  Sara  Lockwood  Williams, 

Washington  wi<low  of  Walter  Williams 
u  _  1  „4.  founder  of  the  University  of 

am,  p  esK  e  ^ijssou^i  School  of  Journalism; 
ton  Post  Com-  ,  .  i  •  ^  1 

need  that  Ger- 

ormerly  of  the  professor  of  Journalism;  July 

o  1-  1  r  I  0,  of  cancer, 

s  School  facul-  ♦  *  ♦ 

‘  newspaper  or- 

epresK  en  anc  (Calif.)  TWhi/ro  columnist 

,  ...  (family  coat-of-arms)  ;  recently, 

icceeils  .A.(lrian  its  itc  ift 

77, 

^epu  y  1  iiewspaiKirman  and  publicist  in 
sr  to  the  Presi-  t,  ,  j  u  ••  i 

J  ^  Hollywood  and  Hawaii;  June 

ed  States.  23 

vas  associated  ’  *  *  * 

ities  Exchange  „  ,  „  , 

fi  1947  to  1953  Spill,  bo,  former  city 

was  executive  editor  of  the  .S'«n  Awfonio  (Tex.) 
chairman.  Express;  publisher  of  weekly  at 

San  Juan,  Texas;  June  29. 

*  *  * 

Ernest  Christie  Whittpiead, 
65,  publisher  of  the  Brandon 
RA  Falls,  N.  Y.  (Man.)  Sun  since  1941;  one 
3  turned  out  for  time  president  of  the  Canadian 
r  honoring  Ray  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
for  his  60  years  Association  and  director  of  The 
1  Niagara  Falls  Canadian  Press;  July  5.  His 
an  Wagnen  is  son,  L.  C.  Whitehead,  is  editor, 
ry  of  the  Niaga-  «  « 

Publishing  Charles  C.  Rhame,  80,  re 
I.  Moecker,  gen-  sales  executive  of  Mergen- 

presented  him  thaler  Linotype  Co.  in  the  South 
^ed  silver  tray  New  Pork;  July  5. 
-workers  at  the  *  * 

George  O’Rourke,  52,  assist- 
'  ant  news  editor  of  the  Neic 

rj.  York  Daily  News  since  1942; 

battle  star  veteran  of  World 
Min.neapolis  War  II  and  news  editor  of  Stan 
tin,  head  of  the  i^nd  Stripes  at  Rome;  July  7, 
North  Dakota  of  cancer, 
urnalism.  Grand  ♦  *  ♦ 

a  summer  stint  Ben  F.  (Tony)  A.nthony,  67, 
k  of  the  Minne-  retired  copyreader,  H  ouston 
(Tex.)  Post;  June  24. 
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HOW  MUCH  MORE  IS  IT  COSTING  YOU  TO 
SET  TYPE  WITHOUT  TELETYPESETTER®? 

•  Plenty. .  .whether  you're  a  metropolitan 
or  a  small  city  daily  or  a  country  weekly. 
Teletypesetter  can  reduce  linecasting 
composition  costs  40%  or  more. 

•  The  TTS®  system  of  automatic  typeset¬ 
ting  separates  a  single  complex  operation 
into  two  simple  operations.  The  result 
nearly  doubles  the  output  of  manually 
operated  standard  linecasting  machines 
...triples  that  of  high  speed  machines. 


•  TTS  operation  is  easy.  Copy  is  prepared 
in  justified  lines  on  a  high  speed  Per¬ 
forator  in  tape  form.  A  competent  touch- 
typist  can  punch  tape  at  speeds  of  400  or 
more  lines  per  hour.  The  tape  is  then  fed 
into  the  Operating  Unit  installed  on  the 
linecaster.  Type  is  cast  automatically 
at  the  machine's  full  rated  capacity. 

•  The  coupon  will  bring  you  full  informa¬ 
tion  without  obligation. 


ANSWERS  to  questions 
commonly  asked  about 

TELETYPESEHEr 


Is  speed  the  only  advantage  of 
T  eletypesetter? 

No,  Tape  can  be  punched  at  any 
time.  It  can  be  used  immediately  or 
stored  for  later  use.  thus  permitting 
the  most  efficient  allocation  of  plant 
space  and  work  load.  It  streamlines 
your  composing  room  procedures, 
because  you  eliminate  the  peaks  and 
valleys  of  stop  and  go  manual  opera¬ 
tion  of  your  linecasting  machines. 


Do  ice  punch  all  the  tape  ourselves? 

You  punch  tape  right  in  your  plant, 
but  in  addition,  wire  service  news 
and  market  reports  can  be  reper¬ 
forated  and  fed  directly  into  your 
linecasting  machines. 


Is  the  Teletypesetter  system  easy 
to  operate  and  maintain? 

TTS  is  a  simple  mechanical  system. 
Any  competent  touch-typist  can 
operate  the  Perforator.  The  TTS 
Operating  Unit  operates  the  linecast¬ 
ing  machine  automatically  by  means 
of  the  perforated  tape.  Maintenance 
is  easy,  your  present  personnel  can 
learn  to  service  TTS  in  a  very  short 
period.  A  tuition-free  school  is 
available  to  all  customers’  mainte¬ 
nance  personnel. 


Can  tee  afford  Teletypesetter? 

Surely.  Since  TTS  can  increase  your 
production  100%  or  more,  you  can’t 
afford  not  to  investigate  its  pos¬ 
sibilities.  A  Fairchild  Engineer  will 
be  happy  to  provide  you  with  an 
expert  analysis  of  your  present  and 
future  requirements. 


FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

DIVISION  OF 

FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORF. 


Salt*  and  Sorvka  oMcn  Hiroughoul  iht  world 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept.  FGE  63 
Fairchild  Drive,  Plainview,  1.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  "More  Type  in  less  Time.” 
NAME _ 

COMPANY _ 

STREET _ 


CITY. 


.ZONE _ STATE. 


Who’s  Editing? 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


toffraphers  in  general  feel  there 
is  almost  a  semi-literacy  with 
respect  to  the  handling  of  pic¬ 
tures  and  the  most  erudite  and 
literary  newspaper  in  words  can 
actually  be  only  half-literate  in 
its  use  of  pictures. 

Hager:  We  are  in  a  slight 
reorganization  of  picture  han¬ 
dling  on  our  paper,  too,  and 
perhaps  these  are  indications  of 
better  things  to  come.  There 
seems  to  be  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  news])aper  management 
to  invest  in  one  man  the  sole 
authority  for  whether  a  picture 
runs  or  not,  how  large  it  runs, 
its  position  and  .so  on.  There 
seems  to  be  a  lot  of  fingers  in 
this  pie,  when  it  comes  to  pic¬ 
tures. 


ART  HAGER:  "I  think  It  is  quite 
easy  for  photographers  to  get  into 
a  rut  when  they  do  not  see  the 
fruits  of  their  labor  reproduced  in 
print,  or  when  they  see  them 
poorly  used." 

Warner:  When  you  say 
there’s  a  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  newspaper  management  to 
invest  total  responsibility  in  one 
person  and  in  setting  a  picture 
policy,  is  it  possible  that  the 
reason  has  been  that  you  have 
editors  of  various  departments 
and  each  one  feels  in  his  spe¬ 
cialty,  such  as  sports,  general 
news,  science,  that  no  one  knows 
or  understands  better  than  he 
does  just  what  kind  of  pictures 
are  needed  for  his  page? 

Reaney:  I  think  every  one  of 
them  has  used  a  Brownie  or 
some  sort  of  camera  at  home 
and  automatically  they  put  an 
expert’s  badge  on  and  become 
picture  men  even  though  they 
have  only  dealt  mainly  with 
words.  Some  editors  say  they 
know  a  little  bit  about  cooking 
so  they  become  chefs. 

Warner:  Is  there  a  feeling 
here  that  a  sports  editor  should 
be  able  to  relinquish  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  what  makes  a  good 
sports  picture  to  a  picture  edi¬ 
tor? 

Crummett:  He’ll  pick  a  cliche 


sports  picture.  Sliding  into  sec¬ 
ond  or  something  like  that. 

Reaney:  He’s  looking  at  the 
menu  but  this  doesn’t  give  him 
the  right  to  go  back  into  the 
kitchen  and  cook  it. 

Hager:  I  once  heard  a  lecture 
by  a  man  from  a  paper  in  Van¬ 
couver  where  the  picture  editor 
w’as  of  etjual  rank  with  the 
news  editor  and  got  first  bite 
on  the  news  space.  He  showed 
a  couple  of  front  pages  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  eight  column  pic¬ 
tures  and  the  words  started  on 
page  two. 

East:  That’s  a  very  fortunate 
situation.  Let  me  clarify  what 
may  have  been  an  inadvertant 
omission  regarding  the  situa¬ 
tion  at  the  Herald.  The  picture 
editor  is  not  the  high  mogul  or 
the  most  imperial  potentate.  He 
works  veiy  closely  with  each 
e<litor,  the  city  editor,  the  news 
editor,  whoever  he  works  with, 
but  he  works  more  or  less  in 
an  advisory  capacity  because 
they  feel  that  he  has  a  great 
knowle<lge  of  art,  mayl)€  not 
quite  such  a  great  knowledge 
of  news  value  as  the  news  edi¬ 
tor  would  or  of  local  news  value 
as  the  city  editor  would.  It’s 
always  a  matter  of  his  suggest¬ 
ing  that  a  picture  be  used  and 
how  it  should  l)e  used  and  if  he’s 
very  confident  and  adamant,  it 
may  take  a  lot  of  good  sales¬ 
manship  before  he  talks  the  edi¬ 
tor  into  playing  a  picture  the 
way  he  believes  right. 

Crummet:  I’m  very  happy 
with  the  Star  inasmuch  as  a 
good  many  times  we’re  using 
pictures  to  tell  the  story  rather 
than  type  and  using  just  the 
two  column  or  three  column 
story  lines.  I  think  it  has  a 
great  deal  of  impact.  We’re 
telling  stories  in  pictures  more 
so  every  day. 

Wit  man:  There’s  a  trend,  per¬ 
haps  it’s  more  than  trend,  it’s 
almost  universal,  that  newspa¬ 
pers  are  becoming  very  dull 
once  you  get  past  page  three. 
There’s  policy  to  use  a  picture 


ART  WITMAN:  ".  .  .  The  most 
erudite  and  literary  newspaper  in 
words  can  actually  be  only  half¬ 
literate  in  its  use  of  pictures." 


on  page  one,  maybe  two,  three 
or  four  columns,  whatever  it’s 
worth  followed  by  a  bad  im¬ 
pression  page  and  then  a  good 
picture  display,  perhaps  on 
page  three.  But  then  going  on 
through  the  paper  you’re  con¬ 
scious  of  great  masses  of  type 
and  display  advertising  without 
a  thing  in  that  newspaper  to 
stop  the  reader,  such  as  a  pic¬ 
ture  will.  I  think  our  newspa¬ 
pers  would  be  a  great  deal  more 
readable  and  they  would  get  a 
great  deal  more  attention  if 
once  you  got  past  page  three  it 
was  policy  to  occasionally  stoj) 
the  reader  with  a  good  picture. 


BOB  EAST:  .  .  nothing  in  the 

world  will  fire  a  photographer 
more  than  the  thought  that  his 
work  is  being  appreciated  and 
that  his  sense  of  values  is  being 
judged  properly." 

Warner:  Are  any  of  you  peo¬ 
ple  ever  invited  to  editorial  con¬ 
ferences  ? 

Several  Voices:  No!  Unheard 
of!  Rarely! 

East:  Yes!  Only  a  few  weeks 
ago  I  made  a  series  of  food 
pictures  in  color.  This  was  a 
new  area  for  the  Herald  and 
because  I  had  had  a  little  luck 
with  color  before,  the  managing 
editor  called  a  meeting  which 
included  the  assistant  managing 
editor,  the  women’s  editor,  the 
food  editor,  the  director  of 
graphic  arts  and  myself.  Well, 
I  was  flabbergastecl  when  I  was 
called  to  the  managing  editor’s 
office.  I  wondered  what  I  had 
done  wrong!  We  had  a  confer¬ 
ence  on  the  .subject  of  what  we 
could  do  to  make  our  paper 
better  and  to  keep  our  adver¬ 
tisers  happy  and  our  readers 
thinking  that  the  Herald  is 
really  the  paper  to  give  you 
those  wonderful  recipes.  They 
wanted  to  make  readers  just 
drool  when  they  .saw  our  pic¬ 
tures.  Well,  it  stirred  up  a  lot 
of  thinking  and  it  was  a  tre¬ 
mendous  jolt  in  the  arm  to  me 


to  think  that  a  photographer 
was  being  called  in  to  give  man¬ 
agement  some  assistance  in  set¬ 
ting  up  a  major  policy  for  the 
newspaper.  And  it  paid  otf.  We 
had  tw’o  or  three  .separate  food 
items  scheduled  for  the  coming 
week  and  the  paper  sent  me 
down  to  the  Florida  keys  to 
photograph  some  food  a.s  it  is 
prepared  down  there.  I  think  I 
made  some  unusual  pictures,  a 
couple  of  real  eye-catchers. 

W'itman:  The  photographic 
department  is  considered  a  serv¬ 
ice  department.  It  exists  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  various 
editors. 

Savage:  The  old  .saying  that 
pictures  are  made  from  ideas 
and  not  from  cameras  is  still 
a  good  one.  The  ideas  that  the 
diffei-ent  departments  give  you, 
along  with  your  own  ideas,  and 
combined  with  the  skill  that 
the  photographer  has  with  the 
camera,  will  make  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  picture,  in  my  estimation. 

Hager:  I  didn’t  yell  no  as 
loudly  as  everybody  else  be¬ 
cause  I  have  had  some  confer¬ 
ences  with  editors  and  in  the 
last  few  years  I’ve  been  in  a 
position  to  be  able  to  budget 
my  own  time  once  in  awhile. 
We  did  a  job  last  December 
that  turned  out  quite  well.  We 
had  to  do  an  automobile  sec¬ 
tion  page.  The  theme  decided 
for  the  page  was:  new  cars  for 
new  roads.  I  sat  down  with  the 
Sunday  editor  and  the  business 
editor  and  we  talked  awhile  and 
I  began  to  get  enthused  about 
the  project.  I  made  several  trips 
to  the  new  freeway  that  was 
involved  in  the  story,  found  lo-  [ 
cations,  made  arrangements  to 
get  cars  and  found  drivers.  It 
took  about  two  or  three  days 
to  do  this  four-picture  layout 
but  when  it  was  done  every¬ 
body  was  happy.  I  showed  it  to  , 
the  executive  editor  and  he 
said,  ‘You  know,  we  ought  to 
do  more  of  this.’  But  very  often 
on  newspapers,  photographers 
are  not  permitt^  to  budget 
their  own  time;  they  aren’t 
given  the  same  time  to  develop 
any  series  or  tell  a  story  that 
a  reporter  is  given,  let’s  say  if 
he  was  doing  a  series  on  water 
pollution  or  slum  clearance.  It’s 
not  unusual  to  find  reporters 
given  three  weeks  to  work  on 
a  series.  But  a  photographer 
goes  out  and  he’s  supposed  to 
illustrate  the  same  thing  in  a 
couple  of  hours  and  come  back 
and  grab  a  couple  of  women’s 
page  assignments  on  his  way 
home. 

Crummett:  The  casual  confer¬ 
ence  where  .someone  says,  well, 
‘let’s  go  out  and  get  a  two- 
column  picture’  or  ‘what  do  you 
have  in  mind,’  that  sort  of  rou- 

(Continued  on  page  40) 
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A  moment  later... 

there  was  only  a  ruin 


The  best  news  pictures  often  happen  and  are  over  in 


an  instant 


Never  a  second  chance. 


This  is  why,  at  Kodak,  we  make  your  film  as  though 
theone-in-a-million  picture  were  the  only  kind  you  take. 

If  a  routine  assignment  has  ever  unexpectedly  ex¬ 
ploded  in  your  face,  so  you’ve  had  to  sweat  out  a  pic¬ 
ture,  you  know  what  we’re  talking  about  .  .  . 


Kodak  film  is  ready  for  any  turn  of  events  ...  all  s|x^ds.  one 
quality,  and  uniformity  from  roll  to  roll  and  from  .sheet  to 
sheet. 
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Picture  Editing 
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tine,  is  not  good  for  a  photog¬ 
rapher.  It  takes  all  the  starch 
out  of  him  before  he  can  even 
get  started. 

Reaney:  Churchill,  the  man¬ 
aging  editor,  and  the  picture 
editor  do  come  in,  usually  every 
day,  and  just  have  an  informal 
bull  session  with  us  on  pictures. 
As  to  being  briefed  on  policy, 
no. 

Savage:  I  see  no  point  in  daily 
conferences,  though.  On  gen¬ 
eral  day-to-day  stories  you’ll 
get  as  much  out  of  a  photogra¬ 
pher  if  you  simply  give  him 
freedom  of  operation  as  you  will 
giving  him  30  minutes  discus¬ 
sion  in  the  office. 

Warner:  What  is  the  feeling 
here  as  to  what  the  greatest 
need  is  in  the  way  of  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  photo  departments  to¬ 
day? 

Hager:  I  think  it  is  quite  easy 
for  photographers  to  get  into  a 
rut  when  they  do  not  see  the 
fruits  of  their  labor  reproduced 
in  print,  or  when  they  see  them 
poorly  used.  It’s  very  easy  for 
them  to  then  go  out  the  next 
time  and  make  only  a  minimum 
effort.  I  think,  then,  there  is  a 
need  for  more  consideration  of 


THORN  McBRIDE  finds  his 
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filmdom’s  hottest  director  in 
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better  use  of  art  and  to  make 
the  photographer  feel  that  he’s 
just  as  important  as  the  re¬ 
porter  on  a  story. 

Reaney:  One  of  the  ways  this 
could  come  about  is  having  e<li- 
tors  attend  photographic  short 
courses.  Make  this  whole  thing 
a  team  effort  where  we  would 
come  to  understand  one  an¬ 
other’s  problems. 


ELDRED  REANEY:  ".  .  .  all  fhe 
fellows  constantly  in  the  past  have 
hoped  there  would  be  a  picture 
page  where  they  could  use  the 
pictures  that  never  get  in  the 
paper  but  which  are  still  good 
pictures." 

East:  Education  of  word  men 
to  the  picture  man’s  problem, 
and  education  of  the  picture 
man  to  the  word  man’s  prob¬ 
lem,  is  very  important.  Many 
photographers  don’t  realize  the 
problems  of  space  limitations. 

Crummett:  In  a  good  many 
cases  the  problem  is  that  you’re 
set  on  using  the  cliche  picture; 
two  VIP’s  shaking  hands  or  two 
men  looking  over  a  document.  It 
seems  a  horrible  waste  of  news¬ 
print  when  there  are  so  many 
other  good  pictures  available. 

East:  Well,  now  don’t  you 
suppose  that’s  just  a  matter  of 
personal  opinion?  Maybe  the 
people  who  handle  your  art  feel 
that’s  good. 

Crummett:  But  I  think  those 
are  duty  pictures  which  every 
paper  in  the  country  uses.  I 
think  it’s  a  complete  waste  of 
time  and  good  newsprint. 

East:  I  do,  too. 

Reaney:  Maybe  you  fellows 
here  have  a  picture  page,  but  in 
20  years  I’ve  been  around  this 
paper  I’m  on,  all  the  fellows  in 
the  past  have  hoped  that  there 
would  be  a  picture  page  where 
they  could  use  the  pictures  that 
never  get  in  the  paper  but 
which  are  still  good  pictures. 

Warner:  There  is  one  point 
which  never  ceases  to  puzzle 
me.  Many  photographers  have 
said  themselves,  many  newsmen 
in  all  areas  of  the  journalism 
field  have  often  said,  that  this 
I  is  a  picture-conscious  nation  and 
I  we  are  a  picture-conscious  peo¬ 


ple.  The  picture  magazine  has 
been  around  for  30  or  more 
years  and  amateur  photography 
is  such  a  universal  hobby  that 
probably  every  member  of  a 
newspaper  staff  fiddles  around 
w’ith  cameras.  So  apparently 
most  newsmen  should  have 
been  learning  something  al)out 
pictures  in  the  past  few  dec¬ 
ades.  What  is  holding  up  a  more 
imaginative  use  of  pictures  in 
newspapers  ? 

Witman:  I  think  you  can 
trace  some  of  the  answer  to 
the  traditional  reverence  for  the 
printed  w'ord.  I  think  too  many 
people  on  the  editorial  side 
think  of  pictures  more  in  terms 
of  filler  than  they  do  as  any¬ 
thing  really  creative  in  itself. 
The  result  is  that  photojour¬ 
nalism,  being  a  creative  art,  at¬ 
titudes  like  that  tend  to  stifle 
rather  than  stimulate  the  cre¬ 
ativity  on  the  part  of  the  pho¬ 
tographer  himself.  The  result  is, 
the  photographer  gets  into  a 
rut  and  he’ll  shoot  many  situa¬ 
tions  in  a  routine  way  that  have 
all  the  elements  of  great  pho¬ 
tography.  And  I  believe  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  attitudes  on  the 
part  of  word  people  that  means 
a  resulting  lack  of  appreciation 
of  the  qualities  that  are  inher¬ 
ent  in  photojournalism. 

Savage:  As  a  public  ser\’ice 
organization,  which  a  newspa¬ 
per  is,  we  do  have  certain  ob¬ 
ligations,  how'ever,  to  run  pic¬ 
tures  in  connection  with  Red 
Cross  drives,  let’s  say,  and  any 
other  types  of  public  sendee. 
Those  are  necessary'  and  they 
have  to  be  run. 

East :  Once  again  though, 
must  the  photographer  make 
that  old,  dead,  staunch  picture? 
So  it’s  a  gavel  presentation,  two 
people  and  a  gavel.  Can’t  the 
photographer  use  a  little  in¬ 
genuity?  Make  a  different  an¬ 
gle.  a  different  twist,  .something 
different  himself?  Then  he  can 
talk  to  his  editor  and  say,  ‘Now, 
look  this  is  the  sort  of  thing 
we  ought  to  be  running?’ 

Savage:  Well  that’s  what  we 
try  to  do  but  you  have  to  use 
the  same  people  in  these  shots 
and  you  can’t  have  a  smash 
news  picture  of  something  like 
that  every  time  you  go  to  take 
it. 

Goldberg:  I  think  it  is  actual¬ 
ly  an  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  photographer  to  attempt  to 
turn  the  ordinary,  everyday, 
average,  routine  picture  he 
comes  up  against  into  some¬ 
thing  a  little  bit  out  of  the  or¬ 
dinary.  He  han  to  do  it  and  if 
he  tries  to  do  it  on  routine  as¬ 
signments,  he’ll  find  that  over 
a  period  of  time  all  of  his  pic¬ 
tures  will  begin  to  improve. 

Warner:  Yet  what  can  be 
done  about  the  problem,  that 
EDITOR  ac  I 


when  the  photographer  attempt* 
to  do  just  that,  an  editor  turn* 
to  him  and  says,  ‘What’s  this? 
The  other  paper  has  a  different 
shot.  This  isn’t  what  we  want.’ 

Hager:  I  think  we  have 
proven  through  the  National 
Press  Photographers’  Associ*. 
tion’s  educational  activities  that 
most  photographers  are  quite 
hungry  for  knowledge.  I  won¬ 
der,  though,  if  editors  are  equal¬ 
ly  hungry. 


JOHN  SAVAGE:  "The  old  saying 
that  pictures  are  made  from  ideas 
and  not  from  cameras,  is  a  good 
one." 

Reaney:  They  had  something 
at  a  Southern  short  course 
which  impressed  me.  A  discus¬ 
sion  by  Bruce  Roberts  on  how 
the  Charlotte  News  and  Ob¬ 
server  handle  picture  coverage. 
They’ve  got  a  program  where  1 
they  send  a  fellow  out  on  some¬ 
thing  called  an  open  assign¬ 
ment;  where  they  just  give  a 
photographer  his  head  and  tell 
him  he  has  a  whole  day  to 
do  anything  he  wants  to.  They 
don’t  give  him  any  directions 
on  what  to  do.  And  this  has 
brought  about  one-third  of  the 
pictures  they  use  in  the  paper. 

Witman:  I  think  the  need  in 
this  respect  is  for  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  picture  editing 
in  itself  is  an  art  and  a  highly 
skilled  occupation  on  a  newspa¬ 
per  and  that  too  few  people  who 
are  really  qualified  to  do  the 
job  are  available. 

Warner:  Who  is  qualified? 
What  kind  of  person  is  qualified 
to  be  a  picture  editor? 

Witman:  It  need  not  be  a  pho¬ 
tographer.  I  think  perhaps  in 
many  cases  it’s  better  if  he 
isn’t.  I  think  of  a  picture  editor 
as  a  highly  intelligent  reader. 
The  photographer  should  be 
working  to  please  that  reader; 
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The  removal  of  the  pack¬ 
ing  tables  from  the  stereo¬ 
type  department  signalled  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era  in  this  phase  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction. 

This  new  era  was  made  possible  by  Super 
Flong,  the  first  one-piece,  no-pack  mat  that 
ivorks.  Super  Flongs  eliminate  the  need  for 
hand-packing.  Their  adequate  space  depth 


produces  perfect  plates.  They  save  both  time 
and  money.  To  the  newspaper  stereotyper, 
they  are  among  the  most  significant  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  20th  century. 

Look  around  the  world  today  and  see  how 
many  of  its  better-looking  newspapers  are 
being  produced  faster,  more  ecotiornically . 
with  Super  Flongs. 


ONEPiEce  SUPER  FLONG  nopack  mat 

A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE;  551  FIFTH  AVE.;  PHONE:  MU  7-2950 
SERVING  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  191  1 
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to  interest  the  reader,  get  his 
attention,  and  the  picture  editor 
if  he  can  divorce  himself  from 
his  own  prejudices  and  think 
of  himself  as  a  reader  who  wants 
to  see  these  things,  will  be  in  a 
better  position  to  evaluate  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  first  place  and  per¬ 
haps  will  come  up  with  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  good  pictures  when 
he  sees  them.  And  he  will  de¬ 
mand  them  from  the  photo  de¬ 
partment.  There’s  no  really  ade¬ 
quate  training  for  picture  edi¬ 
tors  today. 

East:  I  agree  with  Witman’s 
recommendation  about  what 
makes  a  good  picture  editor  be¬ 
cause  the  picture  editor  is,  once 
again,  looking  for  the  best 
thing  for  the  final  product.  He 
doesn’t  care  how  much  work  it 
took  to  get  it  or  what  accidents 
made  that  picture  possible.  He 
doesn’t  care  about  all  the  sleet 
and  snow  or  storm  anyone  had 
to  go  through  to  get  it.  He 
just  wants  to  see  a  good  pic¬ 
ture.  And  he  should  be  a  man 
who,  as  Art  says,  is  apprecia¬ 
tive  of  the  work,  because  he  is 
in  a  management  capacity,  the 
man  who  is  going  to  use  the 
picture,  and  therefore  he  must 


be  the  man  to  inspire  the  photo¬ 
grapher  by  his  use  of  it.  And 
as  Art  says,  ‘an  intelligent 
reader;’  right  there  is  the  best 
description  I’ve  ever  heard  of 
a  picture  etlitor. 

Crummett:  I  agree,  that  is 
is  the  best  description. 

Warner:  As  I  understand  it, 
then,  the  picture  you  people  are 
drawing  here  today  would  have 
it  that  on  a  newspaper  you 
would  have  a  reporter,  a  word 
man  who  was  trained  from 
early  youth;  you  would  have  a 
photographer,  also  trained  as  a 
photographer  before  his  career 
even  began  and  finally  you 
would  have  a  picture  editor  ful¬ 
filling  a  specialized  function  and 
also  requiring  training  before 
he  entered  the  field. 

East:  Yes,  he  would  have 
that  specialized  training  but  at 
the  same  time  he  would  have 
an  overall  appreciation  of  its 
niche  in  the  puzzle,  its  place 
in  the  pattern  of  the  entire 
newspaper. 

Reaney:  I  think  the  report¬ 
er  -  photographer  combination 
should  be  stressed  a  little  more, 
as  far  as  team  work  is  con¬ 
cerned,  because  many  times  a 
reporter  may  have  a  sugges¬ 
tion  that  you  should  listen  to 
and  by  the  same  token,  if  you 
pick  up  a  quote  you  can  give 
him,  that  will  help  his  story. 
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Publisher. 
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SOL  GOLDBERG:  "...  If  is 
actually  an  obli9ation  on  the  part 
of  the  photographer  to  attempt 
to  turn  the  ordinary,  every  day, 
average,  routine  picture  into 
something  a  little  bit  out  of  the 
ordinary." 

you  should.  Many  times  I’ve 
heard  a  photographer  say, 
‘We’ll,  I’ll  do  my  job  and  you  do 
yours,’  but  this  is  not  good. 
Together  they  can  be  three  men 
rather  than  two. 

SasTige:  Another  of  the  big 
mistakes  a  lot  of  photographers 
make  is  in  submitting  several 
pictures  on  one  assignment,  for 
example,  and  allowing  the  pic¬ 
ture  editor  to  select  the  picture 
he  feels  is  the  best,  instead  of 
relying  on  his  own  judgment. 
A  lot  of  times  I’ve  seen  a  pho¬ 
tographer  turn  in  an  11x14 
print  where  if  he  had  turned 
in  an  8x10  print,  he’d  have 
gotten  a  two  column,  and  the 
impact  of  the  11x14  will  imme¬ 
diately  give  recognition  to  it  as 
a  four  or  a  five  or  a  six  column 
cut. 

Goldberg:  In  our  paper  we 
use  an  average  of  about  18  pic¬ 
tures  a  day  or  about  5,000  a 
year,  and  I  think  out  of  the  18 
we  will  only  give  the  desk  what 
we  feel  is  the  right  picture  and 
eight  times  out  of  ten  they  will 
go  along  with  that. 

East:  I’d  like  to  chairman  a 
movement  to  put  down  these 
reporters  who  say,  ‘Shoot  that! 
Shoot  this!’  I  believe  in  team 
work,  but  let’s  stamp  out  re¬ 
porters  who  know  how  to  take 
pictures. 

Hager:  We’ve  developed  the 
perfect  squelch.  When  a  pho¬ 
tographer  and  reporter  get  sep¬ 
arated  on  an  assignment  and 
they  later  meet  and  the  reporter 
asks,  ‘Did  you  get  a  lot  of  good 
pictures?’  the  photographer  an¬ 
swers,  ‘Yes,  did  you  get  a  lot 
of  good  words?’ 

Crummett:  It’s  a  question, 
too,  of  equal  recognition.  If  the 
story  is  of  importance  and  the 
photographer  illustrated  it,  or 
added  to  it  with  his  picture,  he 


(Pictures  by  Milton  Freer) 

.should  get  a  byline  with  the 
word  man.  On  too  many  news¬ 
papers  this  is  not  so. 

East:  Reporters  help  u.s,  too. 
Shortly  after  the  U.  S.  .severed 
relations  with  the  Dominican 
Republic,  the  Herald  sent  a 
wonderful  reporter  with  me  to 
cover  the  economic  and  diplo¬ 
matic  aspects  of  the  storj’.  The 
rejmrter  was  Dom  Bonafede;  a 
real  wheel  at  covering  the 
Caribbean  situation.  Everj'where 
we  went  he  was  always  filling 
me  in,  telling  me  what  his  ex¬ 
periences  were,  asking  me  how 
I  thought  we  could  be.st  do  the 
story  together.  And  the  story 
worked  out  well.  It  was  a  six- 
part  series  and  the  picture* 
worker!  in  excellently. 

Hager:  He’s  a  gem,  hang  on 
to  him! 

Warner:  By  the  way,  gentle¬ 
men,  when  this  recording  ap¬ 
pears  in  Editor  &  Publisher, 
there  will  be  pictures  to  illus¬ 
trate  it  and  I  would  like  you 
all  now  to  meet  my  photogra¬ 
pher,  Milt  Freier. 

(laughter) 

Savage:  (to  Freier)  Then 
Warner  must  be  your  reporter! 

• 

Job  in  Focus 

Redding,  Calif. 

James  Vestal,  named  ‘‘mili¬ 
tary  photographer  of  the  year” 
for  work  with  the  Seoul,  Korea, 
bureau.  Pacific  Stars  and 
Stripes,  plans  to  return  to  the 
Redding  Record  -  Searchlight 
following  the  conclusion  of  his 
military  leave  in  October.  His 
brother,  Sam  Vestal,  is  chief 
photographer,  Watsonville 
(Calif.)  Register-Pajaronian. 

*  *  ♦ 

PROFESSIONAL  GROUP 

Bill  Thor])e,  Reno  (Nev.) 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  has  been 
named  first  president  of  the 
professional  i)hotographer8’  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  Reno-Lake 
Tahoe  area.  Pauline  Ritner  of 
Reno  Newspapere  was  named 
secretary. 

• 

Envoy  to  Dahomey 

Washington 

Robinson  Mcllvaine,  a  former 
publisher  of  the  weekly  Pown- 
ingtown  (Pa.)  Archive,  has 
gone  to  Dahomey  as  U.  S.  Am¬ 
bassador.  He  has  been  a  foreign 
service  officer  for  several  years, 
recently  at  Leopoldville. 

• 

Heads  Women’s  Club 

Washington 

Bonnie  Angelo  of  Garden  Citf 
(N.  Y.)  Newsday  has  been 

elected  president  of  the  Women’s 
National  Press  Club.  She 
succeeds  Frances  Lewine  of 
Associated  Press. 
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"Coca-Cola"  and  "Coke"  are  spelled 
with  a  capital  "C." 

We  respectfully  ask  that  you  spell 
them  this  way,  too. 

We* re  proud  of  our  trade-marks.  And 
we* re  proud  of  the  three-quarters  of 
a  century  we  *  ve  spent  offering  a  pure , 
wholesome,  refreshing  product  to  the 
American  people. 


The  familiar  trade-marks  "Coke"  and 
"Coca-Cola"  symbolize  our  refreshing 
beverage  the  world  around.  We  would 
appreciate  your  help  in 
safeguarding  them. 

So  please,  when  you  write 
about  our  product,  remem¬ 
ber  to  touch  the  SHIFT  KEY.  Ask  for  it  either  ¥ray 
THANK  YOU. 


Editor  Fined  for  Interview 
With  Tourists  in  S.  Africa 


A  South  African  newspaper 
and  its  editor  were  fined  $13.90 
each  (10  South  African  Rands) 
for  publishing^  the  opinions  of 
two  Canadian  tourists  that 
South  Africa  was  “a  country 
where  people  were  afraid  to 
talk.” 

The  interview  was  published 
in  the  Port  Elizabeth  Evening 
Post  of  May,  7  1960.  John 
George  Sutherland,  editor,  and 
the  Eastern  Province  Newspa¬ 
pers  Ltd.,  were  found  guilty  in 
Magistrates  Court  recently  of 
publishing  a  statement  “likely 
to  stir  up  feelings  of  hostility 
between  certain  sections  of  the 
South  African  people.” 

The  defendants  were  acquitted 
on  what  Chief  Magistrate  R. 
C.  Stewart  described  as  the 
“more  serious  aspects  of  the 
four-pronged  charge,  namely  of 
subverting  the  Government,  in¬ 
citing  the  people  to  resist 
authority  and  spreading  panic, 
alarm  and  untrue  rumors.” 

-Stale  of  Emergency  Ijiw 

The  law  invoked  was  in  a 
State  of  Emergency  Proclama- 
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tion.  The  emergency  lasted  from 
March  29  to  Aug.  31,  1960.  Maxi¬ 
mum  punishment  was  a  fine  of 
R1,000  ($13,900)  and/or  five 

years  imprisonment. 

Interviewed  were  a  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  R.  Broun  of  Canada,  both 
social  scientists.  Mr.  Broun 
highlighted  some  aspects  of 
South  African  life,  such  as 
apartheid,  doubt  on  the  part  of 
some  Nationalists,  and  dissatis¬ 
faction  by  some  Africans.  It  at¬ 
tacked  a  local  institution  as 
having  “no  culture.” 

There  was  hostility  and 
strainetl  feelings  between  the 
Bantu  and  European  people  at 
the  time  and  the  report  was 
likely,  in  the  Chief  Magistrate’s 
view,  “to  engender  feelings  of 
hostility  and  hatred.” 

“The  natural  and  probable  re¬ 
action  to  the  report  could  only 
be  one  or  more  of  these  feel¬ 
ings,”  he  said  in  his  ruling.  “I 
am  satisfied  the  report  was  not 
only  likely  to  have  the  effect  of 
engendering  feelings  of  hostility 
but  also  of  aggravating  feelings 
already  sore.  .  .  . 

“The  report  alleges  a  more 
strained  and  unhappy  atmos- 
I  phere  in  South  .Africa  than  any¬ 
where  else.  This  would  have  the 
likely  effect  of  stirring  up  more 
feelings. 

“.Also,  certain  sections  with 
decided  views  were  likely  to 
have  feelings  of  hostility  en¬ 
gendered  toward  the  English 
press. 

Very  Outspoken 

“I  am  proud  to  say  the  Eng¬ 
lish  press  in  South  Africa  is 
very  outspoken  indeed,  with 
certain  limitations  imposed  on 
them.  Mr.  Broun  seemed  to 
have  missed  the  point.  It  was 
wrong  of  him  to  imply  there 
was  no  hope  for  improvement 
I  unless  the  people  spoke  up.  The 
talk  of  fear  was  likely  to  an¬ 
tagonize  thousands  of  people 
and  also  create  hostility  in  the 
minds  of  police  officers.” 

The  Chief  Magistrate  also 
.said: 

“The  Court  has  been  told  that 
the  position  in  Port  Elizabeth 
was  dangerous  and  inflammable 
and  had  to  decide  whether  the 
report  had  the  effects  defined 
in  the  regulations. 

“.Apparently,  either  efficient 
police  action  and  the  hunting 
down  of  intimidators  or  pro¬ 
tection  by  law-abiding  citizens 
prevented  the  position  from 
getting  worse. 

“It  finds,  however,  that  the 
words  ‘calculated’  and  ‘likely’ 


are  tautologous  and  the  effect 
of  the  report  must  be  the  one  on 
a  reasonable  man  of  normal 
intelligence. 

“The  intent  of  the  editor  is 
irrelevant,  the  Court  being  only 
concerned  with  the  effect  of  the 
report.  'Fhe  Court  also  agrees 
with  defense  counsel  that  the 
word  ‘subvert’  means  ‘over¬ 
throw'.” 

Limited  .Speech 

“There  is  only  one  sentence 
in  the  report  that  could  con¬ 
ceivably  have  this  effect  and 
that  is  the  one  beginning:  ‘How 
can  the  Africans  be  satisfiecl 
with  apartheid  if  they  have  to 
continue  living  under  rigid  re¬ 
strictions  and  in  fear  as  they  do 
now'  ?  ’ 

“The  Court  is  not  impres.se<l 
with  the  State’s  argument  here. 
It  is  not  clear  w'hat  fear  existed 
at  the  time.  When  Mr.  Broun 
was  here  speech  was  limited. 
It  is  not  surprising  the  people 
he  spoke  to  were  guarded 
against  contravening  the  Emer¬ 
gency  regulations. 

“The  question  seems  to  me 
innocent  of  any  likelihood  of 
the  state  being  overthrown.  The 
fear  referred  to  was  probably 
only  the  fear  of  breaking  the 
normal  common  law  or  contra¬ 
vening  the  regulations.  No 
reasonable  man  could  have  been 
influencetl  by  the  report  to  over¬ 
throw  the  Government.” 

The  Chief  Magistrate  al.so 
said  there  was  no  evidence  of 
the  report  resulting  in  panic 
or  alarm. 

• 

S.  African  Reporter 
Pleads  Ethics;  Jailed 

JOHAN.NESBl’RG 

Benjamin  Pogrund,  a  reporter 
on  the  anti-government  Rand 
Daily  Mail,  has  been  sentenced 
to  eight  days  in  jail  for  refusing 
to  divulge  the  source  of  an 
article. 

Mr.  Pogrund  refused  to  tell 
the  court  the  name  of  the  per¬ 
son  who  gave  him  a  blueprint 
of  plans  to  disrupt  celebrations 
held  May  31  marking  South 
Africa’s  emergence  as  a  republic. 
His  lawyer  said  it  was  against 
journalistic  ethics  to  disclose  a 
source  of  information  without 
the  consent  of  the  source.  Prose¬ 
cutor  H.  F.  Redpath  said  a 
reasonable  person  would  adhere 
to  the  code  of  law  rather  than 
to  the  code  of  ethics  of  his 
profession. 


Labor  Award 

Pittsburgh 
Edwin  A.  Lahey,  labor  writer 
and  chief  of  the  Washington 
Bureau  of  the  Knight  Newspa¬ 
pers,  has  been  named  the  win¬ 
ner  of  Catholic  Diocese  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh’s  annual  labor  award. 


5,000  Visit 
New  Plant  of 
Macon  Dailies 

Macon,  G».  j 

Five  thousand  persons  visited  ^ 
and  toured  the  new  $1  *4  million  I 
dollar  plant  of  the  Maron  Tele¬ 
graph  and  Neivs  during  a  series 
of  open  houses  W'hich  were  con¬ 
cluded  July  2. 

The  series  began  with  a  Sun¬ 
day  open  house  and  barbecue 
lunch  for  the  210  Telegraph  and 
News  employees  and  their  fami¬ 
lies.  Six  hundred  and  fifty-three 
jiersons  were  sen’ed  lunch  in 
the  newspajrers’  newsprint 
warehouse  adjacent  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  plant. 

Classified  advertisers  and 
their  wives  were  invited  in  for 
a  tour  and  luncheon  on  Tues¬ 
day  retail  contract  advertisers 
and  their  wives  for  a  tour  and 
luncheon  on  Wednesday. 

On  Thursday  the  Macon  news 
papers  chartei'ed  a  plane  and 
flew  42  .Atlanta  business  execu¬ 
tives  and  national  advertising 
contacts  to  Macon  for  a  tour 
of  the  city’s  industrial  area  and 
exjianded  corporate  limits,  the 
new  Telegraph-News  building 
and  the  Warner  Robins  Air 
Force  Base. 

On  Friday,  Middle  Georgia 
civic  and  governmental  officials 
toured  the  newspaper  plant  and 
were  entertained  at  a  luncheon. 

The  building  was  opened  to 
the  general  public  on  Sunday, 
July  2.  In  connection  with  the 
public  opening  the  Macon  news¬ 
papers  published  a  special  Open 
House  ^ition,  carrying  pictures 
and  feature  stories  about  the 
entire  operation,  photographs 
and  biographical  sketches  of 
employees,  and  other  related 
data.  The  Macon  newspapers 
also  prepared  a  20-page  lxx)klet, 
which  tells  the  story  of  their 
operations  and  the  new  build¬ 
ing. 

Another  feature  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  open  house  was  a  series  of 
landings  and  take-offs  by  a  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  helicopter  at  the 
new  Peyton  .Anderson  Heliport, 
which  is  located  on  top  of  the 
new  Telegraph-News  building. 
The  Macon  newspapers  are  the 
first  in  the  Southeast  to  have 
a  heliport  located  on  their  roof. 
• 

$150  Scale  in  Hawaii 

HoNOLULf 

The  Hawaii  Newspai>er  Guild 
and  the  Honolulu  Star-BulUti* 
have  agreed  on  a  wage  contract 
that  will  give  reporters  and  ad¬ 
vertising  men  $5  a  week  more 
immediately  and  $4  a  week 
effective  next  June  25.  New  top 
scale  will  be  $150. 
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ookmah}  lived  in  the  frozen  north 
Where  the  icy  williwaws  moan 
But  ook^  was  snug  in  his  warm  igloo 
Which  was  lined  with  fine  styrofoam 


WOULD  YOUR  PROOFREADERS  CATCH 

THESE  TYPOS? 


1  Ookmah— cap  O— Eskimo  proper  name 

2  Ook—also  cap  O— abbreviation  for  Ookmah 

3  Styrofoam— cap  S— registered  trademark  of  The  Dow 
Chemical  Company  for  its  expanded  polystyrene 

We  hope  so,  particularly  when  they  are  referring  to 
Styrofoam®.  The  name  is  not  a  generic  term,  but  a 
trademark  of  The  Dow  Chemical  Company.  And 
you’ll  help  us  protect  this  valuable  trademark  by 
just  making  certain  that  a  capital  “S”  is  used  when¬ 
ever  it  appears  in  print. 


Styrofoam  identifies  a  most  unusual  product— the 
expanded  polystyrene  which  Dow  manufactures  by  an 
exclusive  process.  This  rigid,  plastic  foam  material  is 
used  extensively  for  insulation  and  flotation  appli¬ 
cations— as  well  as  many  others. 

We  certainly  appreciate  having  you  mention  our 
product  by  name,  and  we  hope  you  will  continue  to 
do  so.  But  always  distinguish  it  as  a  trademark  by 
using  a  capital  “S”.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your 
cooperation. 


THE  DOW  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


Midland,  Michigan 


The  Weekly  Editor 

TEXTBOOK  FOR  EVERYONE 


By  Ri(‘k  Friedman 

When  Kenneth  Byerly 
planned  his  just-published  text¬ 
book,  Community  Journalism 
(Chilton  Company,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  43o  papres),  the  college 
student  was  uppt^rmost  in  his 
mind. 

But  the  completed  work  reads 
like  a  refresher  course  for  any 
editor  of  a  small  newspaper 
out  to  impn)ve  his  product,  and 
like  a  ffuide  for  any  newcomer 
to  the  field. 

The  reader  finds  himself  con¬ 
stantly  sayinp:  “Hey,  this  is  a 
hell  of  an  idea.”  Or:  “Why 
didn’t  I  ever  think  of  that?” 

Here  are  a  few  of  those 
ideas : 

•  Usin)?  local  pas  stations  as 
new'>  sources  and  educating 
their  proprietors  to  keep  you 
informed  on  who  is  fyetting  a 
car  g’rease  job  or  a  tank  full  of 
gas  for  a  trip. 

•  Running  the  entire  editor¬ 
ial  page  as  Page  One  to  empha¬ 
size  an  issue  and  relegating  the 
regular  Page  One  layout  to  an 
inside  page  for  this  edition. 

•  Writing  up  the  war  records 
of  the  men  in  the  American 
Legion  firing  squad  who  take 
part  in  a  Memorial  Day  service. 

The  book  not  only  breaks 
down  the  community  newspaper 
into  all  aspects  —  obits,  acci¬ 
dents,  government,  sports,  farm, 
business,  etc. — but  it  devotes 
Section  IV  (three  chapters)  to 
the  business  side.  Here  one  can 
plunge  into  the  vagaries  of  a 
newspaper’s  income,  profit  and 
cost,  and  learn  a  number  of 
ways  to  buy  into  one  without  a 
large  amount  of  cash. 

Experienced  Voice 

Prof.  Byerly  draws  on  his 
own  experiences  in  community 
journalism  and  the  teaching 
profession.  Now  an  associate 
professor  at  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  he  owns  a  semi-week¬ 
ly  in  Virginia,  which  is  run  by 
his  son.  Prof.  Byerly  owned  and 
published  weeklies  and  dailies 
for  17  years  in  Wyoming  and 
Montana. 

He  draws  heavily  on  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  successful  newspa¬ 
pers  and  their  personnel,  and 
the  book  is  graphically  illumi¬ 
nated  by  quotes  from  294  news¬ 
papers  or  people  identified  with 
them  from  46  states,  four  Ca¬ 
nadian  provinces  and  Australia, 
England  and  Iceland. 

This  is  a  basic  text  for  a  one- 
semester  course  (the  first  new 


textbook  published  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  12  years),  and  the  for¬ 
mat  is  laid  out  with  that  in 
mind.  But  it  doesn’t  deter  the 
reader  far  removed  from  the 
college  classroom. 

Section  I  defines  the  commu¬ 
nity  newspaper  field,  its  pur- 
Ijose  and  policies.  Prof.  Byerly 
includes  in  his  examination  of 
community  journalism  small 
dailies  of  up  to  10,000  circula¬ 
tion,  in  addition  to  weekly,  semi¬ 
weekly  an<l  tri-weekly  papers. 

Section  II  deals  wtih  commu¬ 
nity  news  as  it  relates  to 
.schools,  churches,  pictures, 
clubs,  courts,  etc.  Each  topic  is 
treated  separately  (17  in  all) 
and  is  detailed  in  depth — both 
ethically  and  professionally. 

Here  one  finds  the  main  body 
of  his  work  and  here  the  com¬ 
munity  newspaper  publisher 
will  get  the  most  out  of  the 
book. 

Threaded  through  this  section 
is  the  close  relationship  between 
the  editor  and  his  reader  and 
the  problems  that  personal  jour¬ 
nalism  can  cause.  In  various 
chapters.  Prof.  Byerly  says  it 
this  way: 

Emotions  of  people  must  he 
considered  when  reporting  the 
news  in  closely  knit  smaller 
communities  ...  A  reporter 
must  always  he  cautious  on 
anything  he  writes  regarding 
suicide  or  rumors  of  it  ..  . 
Stories  of  crime  and  courts  af¬ 
ford  fewer  problems  for  com¬ 
munity  newspapers  when  the 
persons  involved  are  profes¬ 
sional  criminals  or  from  far¬ 
away  places.  It  is  much  different 
ivhen  they  are  “home  folks"  as 
is  often  the  case. 

In  discussing  problems  of  re¬ 
porting  on  the  local  level,  he 
says  that  each  case  varies  with 
circumstances  and  setting  hard 
and  fast  rules  on  what  should 
and  shouldn’t  be  printed  is  im¬ 
possible. 

Consider  his  approach  to  re¬ 
porting  deaths: 

“Obituaries  are  important. 
The  personal  touch  makes  them 
more  readable,  brings  comfort 
to  survivors,  and  is  a  final  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  deceased.” 

This  is  quite  a  different  phil¬ 
osophy  from  the  one  of  many 
weekly  editors  who  regard  obit¬ 
uaries  of  anybody  less  than  the 
bank  president  as  an  obliga¬ 
tion  the  paper  has  to  print 
rather  than  any  “final  tribute.” 
That’s  why  so  many  obituaries 
are  written  like  grocery  lists. 

Prof.  Byerly  makes  this  ma¬ 


jor  ijoint  for  editors  to  remcm- 
l)er: 

Consideration,  decency,  tact 
and  treating  all  alike  are  essen¬ 
tial. 

Wide  Open  Field 

As  a  former  sports  columnist 
for  a  large  weekly,  I  found 
myself  drawn  into  Prof.  Byer- 
ly’s  chapter  on  Sports.  I  couldn’t 
be  in  any  more  agreement  with 
him  on  his  contention  that  no 
large  daily  can  giv^e  more  than 
the  most  limitetl  coverage  of 
sports  in  small  towns,  and  this 
leaves  the  field  wide  open  for 
the  local  paper. 

.And  I  couldn’t  help  but  smile 
when  Prof.  Byerly  related  that 
sports  fans  were  often  “explo¬ 
sive  and  highly  partisan.”  I 
once  had  a  local  policeman  walk 
up  to  me  at  the  scorer’s  table 
of  a  high  school  basketball  game 
and  tell  me,  among  other  things, 
that  he  instructed  his  son,  who 
was  on  the  team,  to  punch  me 
in  the  nose.  My  good  fortune 
was  that  the  son  had  more 
sense  than  his  father. 

.Another  of  Prof.  Byerly’s 
chai)ters  is  devoted  to  the  most 
neglected  new's  in  community 
journalism — the  Church  Page. 

Prof.  Byerly  says  church 
news  appears  on  Page  One  of 
many  newspapers  and  in  others 
is  scattered  through  the  inside. 
The  location  and  play  of  church 
news,  he  says,  should  be  based 
entirely  on  its  comparative 
newsworthiness. 

Unfortunately,  in  far  too 
many  cases,  it  isn’t.  I  remem¬ 
ber  once  writing  a  story  of  a 
completely  new  prayer  lx)ok 
which  a  young  rabbi  in  the  com¬ 
munity  painstakingly  compiled 
over  a  four  year  period  for  his 
own  congregation.  This  was 
only  the  second  time  such  an 
endeavor  had  taken  place,  to 
anybody’s  knowledge,  in  the 
United  States.  Our  weekly  com¬ 
pletely  scooped  the  daily  in  the 
area  on  it,  and  came  out  with 
the  full  storj'  of  the  prayer 
book  the  day  before  the  congre¬ 
gation  was  to  use  it  for  the 
first  time.  The  story  was  given 
full  treatment — on  the  Church 
Page. 

Prof.  Byerly’s  Section  III, 
“An  Influence,  Voice  and  Build¬ 
er,”  is  also  excellent.  In  here, 
he  says  of  editorials:  “They 
must  attack,  defend,  inform, 
analyze,  predict,  warn,  amuse, 
anger,  inspire,  praise,  urge, 
salute,  advocate,  humanize,  talk 
back,  extol,  promote,  or  recall. 
But  their  principal  job  is  to 
stimulate  thinking,  stir  discus¬ 
sion  and  rouse  action.” 

.And  he  adds  something  else 
that  many  small  newspaper 
editors  would  do  well  to  take  to 
heart:  “Editorials  are  and 

should  be  the  heart,  soul,  and 


personality  of  a  news))aper.’’ 

Can’t  See  It 

The  only  place  I  found  m3r8elf 
m  complete  disagreement  wift 
Prof.  Byerly  was  when  he  dis¬ 
cussed  the  use  of  pictures.  He 
claims  that  if  names  make  news, 
so  do  faces  “even  if  the  fea¬ 
tures  are  too  small  to  be  .seen." 
To  Prof.  Byerly,  in  community 
joumali.sm  the  important  thing 
is  to  use  the  picture,  whether 
it’s  50  local  boy  scouts  or  the 
full  stage  of  a  graduating  class, 
even  if  you  can’t  recognize  the 
faces  of  any  of  them.  Such  pic¬ 
tures  sell  newspapers,  he  says. 

I  maintain  that  if  the  faces 
are  too  small,  the  photographer 
shouldn’t  take  the  picture;  if  he 
does,  the  editor  shouldn’t  use 
it.  There’s  too  much  bad  pho¬ 
tography  in  the  small  newspa¬ 
per  field  now  and  it  nee<ls  to  be 
improved,  not  encouraged  to  re¬ 
main  lousy. 

But  in  reviewing  the  entire 
scoi>e  of  this  book,  the  jmint  on 
photography  is  a  minor  one. 

«  *  * 

MOTHER’S  DAY— When  the 
Burlingame  (Calif.)  Advatut- 
Star  (53,642  semi -weekly) 
launched  a  .search  for  the  big¬ 
gest  family  in  its  area,  it  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  Mrs.  John 
Hillyard,  mother  of  13  children, 
who  told  of  the  joys  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  raising  her  large  fami¬ 
ly,  she  wrote  a  1,500-word  letter 
which  the  Advance-Star  front¬ 
paged. 

«  *  « 

COLOR — Printing  its  own 
nameplate  in  color  on  Page  One 
gives  emphasis  to  the  new  serv¬ 
ice  which  the  Rockland  (Maine) 
Courier-Gazette  offers  its  adver¬ 
tisers.  Publisher  Sid  Cullen  had 
a  Landman  Color  Unit  mounted 
on  top  of  the  Duplex  press.  Ad 
manager  O.  S.  Allen  sold  a  local 
store  on  using  color  in  an  eight- 
page  tabloid  section. 

*  *  * 

YEARLING  —  The  BradUy 
Pioneer,  a  weekly  established  in 
the  small  town  of  Bradley  in 
Lafayette  County,  Ark.,  as  an 
industrial  development  project, 
passed  its  first  anniversary 
recently.  The  Bradley  Commun¬ 
ity  Industrial  Development  Cor¬ 
poration  decided  in  May  1960 
to  start  the  weekly  as  a  means 
of  promoting  the  community. 
The  trial  period  was  10  weeks, 
and  when  this  proved  successful 
the  paper  was  continued.  George 
Bell,  writing  in  the  anniversary 
issue,  said  in  the  editor’s  c(J- 
umn:  “Looking  over  our  first 
issue,  we  find  that  many  of  our 
first  advertisers  are  still  with 
us  and  .  .  .  some  of  the  same 
good  people  are  still  writing  the 
news  and  sending  it  in.  We  are 
grateful  for  these  things  which 
keep  the  Pioneer  going.” 
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When  temperatures  hit  the  100  mark  in  the  wheat  fields  in  the  next 
few  weeks,  harvesting  wheat  will  be  a  cool,  clean  job  for  many  farmers. 

These  farmers  will  be  sitting  in  air-conditioned  cabs,  operating 
their  combines.  Tinted  glass  will  protect  them  from  sun  glare.  The  slight 
air  pressure  built  up  inside  the  cab  will  insure  that  any  leakage  of  air  will  be  from 
the  inside  to  the  outside,  preventing  dust,  chaff,  pollen,  and  other  irritants  from 
entering.  Power  steering  will  make  the  job  of  maneuvering  the  big  combines  a  snap. 

This  fall,  when  these  farmers  take  these  same  machines  into  the 
field  to  harvest  their  corn  (and  more  and  more  farmers  now  combine  corn),  they 
will  switch  from  the  cooling  to  the  heating  unit  for  comfort  on  nippy  fall  morn¬ 
ings.  The  air-conditioned  combine  cab,  which  meets  another  demand  of  the 
modern  farmer,  is  another  reason  John  Deere  farm  machines  are  leading  sellers 
in  the  U.  S.  market. 

DEERE  &  COMPANY 
1325  3rd  Avenue 
Moline,  Illinois 

Manufacturers  of  John  Deere  Farm  and  Industrial  Tractors  and  Equipment 


Weekly’s  Publisher 
Buys  County  Daily 


Dowagiac,  Mich. 

The  Dowagiac  Daily  Newn 
has  been  sold  to  Caryl  A.  Her¬ 
man,  publisher  of  the  weekly 
Berrien  County  Record  of  Bu¬ 
chanan,  Mich. 

The  Daily  News,  started  in 
18D7,  is  Cass  County’s  only  daily 
newspaper. 

Mr.  Herman  purchased  the 
newspaper  from  the  estate  of 
the  late  John  Larkin,  former 
Dowag’iac  financier  and  busi¬ 
nessman.  Negotiations  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  Jack  and  Jerry  Lar¬ 
kin,  of  Coral  Gables,  Fla.,  sons 
of  the  late  owner. 

Mr.  Herman  has  owned  and 
published  the  Berrien  County 
Record  for  eight  years.  Previ¬ 
ously,  he  published  the  weekly 
Richmond  (Mich.)  Review  in 
partnership  with  his  father,  the 
late  Valdo  Herman. 


Weekly  Sales 


I  IF  THOEM  ACCEPTS  V\V  > 
'  FATHERS  offer  ME'L- 
ISiEVER  BE  HAPPY... 

HiS  HEART  WILL  ALWAYS) 

V  acme  eor  the  sea.'  / 


MIKI  CUTRI,  wealthy  Italian 


beauty,  introduces  Thorn 


McBride  to  a  world  of  excitement 


and  challenge  in  a  thrilling 

new  episode  BEGINNING 


JULY  24. 


For  information,  phone  collect 


NEWS  SERVICE 


940  Third  Avenue. 

San  Diego  12,  California 
BEImont  4  7111 


Evans.  The  transaction  was 
handled  by  Joseph  A.  Snyder, 
newspaper  broker. 


Floyd  McDaniel,  formerly  of 
Grand  Valley,  Colo.,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Grand  Valley  News 
from  K.  H.  Becktell,  who  has 
been  operating  the  weekly  news¬ 
paper  for  seven  years.  The  new 
owner  plans  to  enlarge  the  page 
size  to  its  former  tabloid 
dimensions. 


Lindstrom,  Minn. 

Theodore  A.  Norelius  has 
assumed  full  ownership  of  the 
Chisago  County  Press  here  after 
purchasing  the  remaining  inter¬ 
est  from  his  brother,  Paul. 
.Another  brother  and  former 
Press  co-owmer,  Eric  Norelius,  is 
with  the  White  Bear  Lake 
(Minn.)  Press. 


Shafter,  Calif. 

A.  E.  Swank,  Oklahoma  news¬ 
paper  publisher  and  sales  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Western  Newspaper 
Union  for  the  past  12  years,  has 
become  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Shafter  Press,  succeeding 
R.  Robert  Evans  and  Peggy 


The  Clear  Lake  (S.  D.) 

Courier  has  been  sold  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Don  Fox,  by  owners  of  the 
Deuel  Publishing  Co.,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  T.  R.  Burges  of  (IJear  Lake 
and  Mrs.  R.  S.  Froiland,  Hend¬ 
ricks,  Minn.  Mr.  Fox  will  be 
publisher;  his  wife,  Marlys,  edi¬ 
tor.  Mr.  Fox  had  been  employed 
as  editor. 


Detroit  Lakes,  Minn. 

B.  L.  Benshoof  and  R.  G. 
Hamilton,  operators  of  the 
Detroit  Lakes  Record  for  14 
years,  have  sold  their  interests 
to  Willard  (Bill)  Robbins  of 
Harlan,  Iowa,  former  editor- 
manager  of  the  Corydon  (Iowa) 
Times  Republican. 


ville  Herald  and  Citizen,  18 
miles  away.  Associated  with 
him  are  John  R.  Mott,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Herald  and 
Citizen,  and  William  Turner 
Mills  and  V.  Y.  Vaughn,  found¬ 
ers  of  the  News  Pictorial. 

Floyd  Bryan,  former  Exposi¬ 
tor  publisher,  is  retiring  after 
more  than  50  years  of  newspa- 
pering.  He  was  formerly  circul- 
lation  manager  of  the  Knoxville 
Sentinel  and  business  manager 
of  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record. 


Phil  Buehheit  Buys 
Daily  in  Georgia 


La  Grange,  Ga. 

Control  of  the  La  Grange 
Daily  News  has  been  acquired  by 
Phil  Buehheit  of  Spartanburg, 
S.  C.  from  the  Roy  C.  Swank 
family. 

Mr.  Buehheit,  publisher  of  the 
Spartanburg  Herald-Joumal  and 
owner  of  other  newspaper  prop¬ 
erties  in  the  South,  will  become 
publisher  of  the  News.  Bill 
Coker,  associated  with  the  paper 
for  over  20  years,  will  remain  as 
general  manager. 

Mr.  Swank  has  owned  and 
operated  the  News  for  the  past 
30  years.  Other  principals  in 
the  paper  with  him  have  been 
Mrs.  Helen  P.  Swank  and  Miss 
Jean  Swank. 

Ownership  of  the  News  will 
be  held  by  the  Mid-South  Man¬ 
agement  Co.  Inc.  The  sale  was 
handled  by  John  A.  Park  Jr., 
media  broker. 


Hillsboro,  N.  D. 

Eugene  Carr,  editor  of  the 
Mound  (Minn.)  Minnetonka 
Pilot,  has  purchased  the  Hills¬ 
boro  Banner,  North  Dakota’s 
oldest  weekly.  Mr.  Carr,  a  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Dakota  journal¬ 
ism  graduate,  published  the 
Oklee  (Minn.)  Herald  until 
joining  the  Pilot  six  years  ago. 
Mr.  Carr  takes  over  the  Banner 
from  William  N.  Kremer.  His 
successor  at  the  Pilot  is  James 
V.  Walsh. 


90th  Anniversary; 
Daily  for  69  Years 


18  Participate 
In  Librarians^ 
Workshop  Talk 


Mrs.  Esther  Crawford,  a 
former  New  York  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  newspaperwoman,  has 
purchased  the  weekly  Poway 
(Calif.)  News  from  Ralph 
Keithley  of  Chula  Vista,  Calif. 


Marinette,  Wis. 

The  Marinette  Eagle-Star  ob¬ 
served  its  90th  anniversary  with 
a  special  edition  June  24.  The 
daily  was  founded  as  a  weekly 
with  800  subscribers  by  Luther 
B.  Noyes,  grandfather  of  Lin- 
wood  1.  Noyes,  present  head  of 
the  Eagle  Printing  Co.  Fred  G. 
Sappington,  vicepresident  of  the 
publishing  company,  became 
publisher  of  the  Eagle-Star 
Dec.  30,  1941. 

The  Eagle  became  a  daily  on 
May  2,  1892,  and  since  then  has 
not  missed  a  business  day  of 
publication. 


Machinist  Buys  Paper 


Sparta,  Tenn. 

Purchase  of  the  Sparta  Ex¬ 
positor,  founded  in  1877,  and 
the  Sparta  News  Pictorial, 
founded  in  1959,  by  a  new  com¬ 
pany,  Sparta  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  was  announced  July 
'  6. 

Among  stockholders  in  the 
new  company  are  Ckileman  A. 
Harwell,  publisher  of  the  Cooke- 


Tulelake,  Calif. 

The  Tulelake  Reporter  has 
been  sold  by  Chapman  Went¬ 
worth,  former  publisher  of  this 
newspaper  and  the  Dunsmuir 
News  to  Jack  Charlton,  machin¬ 
ist  at  the  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.) 
Herald  and  News  for  nearly  10 
years.  Mr.  Wentworth  has  left 
the  publishing  field  to  return  to 
reporting  and  editing  at  Wat¬ 
sonville,  Cal. 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Eighteen  newspaper  staff 
members  from  11  state.s  and 
Canada  attended  the  Third 
Communications  Librarians’ 
Workshop,  June  19-23,  spon¬ 
sored  jointly  by  the  Syracuse 
University  Schools  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  Library  Science  at  the 
university. 

Participating  in  the  workshop 
for  librarians  of  small  and 
medium-sized  dailies  were:  .Miss 
Elizabeth  Bahouth,  librarian  of 
the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post- 
Standard; 

Joseph  Benoit  Jr.,  librarian 
of  the  Providence  (R.  1.)  Jmir- 
nal; 

Jesse  M.  Blalock  Jr.,  general 
manager  of  the  Ctdumbia  (S.C.) 
State  and  Record; 

George  Burow,  managing  Edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Danville  (Ill.)  Com¬ 
mercial-News; 

Miss  Ada  A.  Chirles,  Infor¬ 
mation  Bureau  staff  memlier  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News; 

Mrs.  Mildred  Lee  Cochran, 
librarian  of  the  Newport  News 
(Va.)  Pre.ss  and  Times; 

Charles  E.  French,  librarian 
of  the  Dayton  (O.)  News; 

Eugene  Galkowski,  librarian 
of  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Standard-Times. 

Miss  G.  Joyce  Hibbert,  librar¬ 
ian  of  the  London  (Ont.)  Fret 
Press ; 

Miss  Mabel  E.  Hunter,  librar¬ 
ian  of  the  Woonsocket  (R.  I.) 
Call; 

Mrs.  Janey  McConnell,  librar¬ 
ian  of  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Star; 

Miss  Freda  MacGachen,  li¬ 
brarian  of  the  Montreal  (Que.) 
Gazette; 

Mrs.  Peg  Markey,  librarian 
of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press; 

Miss  Elizabeth  Murray,  li¬ 
brarian  of  the  Charleston  (S.C.) 
News  and  Courier; 

Mrs.  Alda  Tippy,  librarian  of 
the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune; 

Miss  Vern  Toule,  librarian  of 
the  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Gazette; 

David  Vaskas,  librarian  of 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Gazette; 

Mrs.  Helen  Winkler,  librarian 
of  the  Rome  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Sen¬ 
tinel. 

Lecturer  for  the  workshop 
was  Miss  Agnes  Henebry,  li¬ 
brarian  of  the  Decatur  (Hb) 
Herald  and  Review.  Guest  lec¬ 
turer  was  Matthew  Redding,  li¬ 
brarian  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun.  Miss  Evelyn 
E.  Smith,  librarian  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  was  coordinator. 
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pubmc  relations 


News  Side  Gives 
PR  Side,  The  Word 


chance  for  publication,  or  are  You  have  a  fjreater  audience, 
there  certain  taboos  that  auto-  certainly,  in  television.” 


IW  Bob  Warner 


matically  eliminate  some  pic-  The  question  and  answers 
turra?”  went  on  like  this  for  one  hour 

“I  guess  the  easiest  way  to  ranged  over  practically 

answer  that,”  Mr.  Aumuller  every  aspect  of  relations  between 
said,  “is  that  if  the  picture  is  so  press,  radio,  tv  and 

commercial  that  it  obviously  magazines.  Panelists  did  not  pull 
should  be  in  the  advertising  col-  punches  and  the  audience 

umns,  it  has  ver>'  little  chance  feeding  it  .searching  ques- 


in  a  news  column.”  tions.  Even  funny  questions 

Nine  news  and  feature  writers  can  call  up  and  say,  ‘Jack,  I’d  “I  would  say,”  Mr.  Van  Gelder 
broke  bread  with  about  200  pub-  like  to  know  the  lowdown  on  this  added,  “that  not  ever>’  photo-  “A  Times  editor  once  ac  vise^^ 
lie  relations  people  at  the  Bilt-  particular  situation,’  and  I  like  graph  has  a  fighting  chance  of  me  to  think  like  a  newsman, 
more  Hotel  in  New  York  recently  to  have  the  kind  of  relationship  acceptance.  Some  of  them  are 

and  there  was  an  e.xchange  of  with  this  person  where  he  will  very  poor  from  the  point  of  view  y^^^i  thinking  like  Adolph  ® 
plain  talk  alxnit  “Public  Rela-  tell  me  even  though  it  might  be  of  composition.  I’m  not  a  photog-  ®  \ 

tions  and  the  Media.”  to  the  detriment  of  his  client,  rapher  myself,  but  the  volume  eannot  break  the  Times.  What  is 

The  occasion  was  the  Second  He  knows  that  in  the  future  he’s  of  pictures  that  come  in  per  day  meant  by  thinking  i  e  a 


to  the  detriment  of  his  client,  rapher  myself,  but  the  volume  cannot  break  the  Times.  What  is 
He  knows  that  in  the  future  he’s  of  pictures  that  come  in  per  day  meant  by^  thinking  i  e  a 


Annual  Symposium  on  the  above  going  to  be  dealing  with  me  with  four  people  standing  behind  newsman  ? 


theme,  sponsoretl  by  the  Wagner  about  other  clients,  and  there 
International  Photos  picture  fore  he’ll  tell  me  the  truth.” 
airencv.  Mike  Wallace  of  TV  was  One  PR  man  aske<l:  “Has  thi 


1  there-  a  desk  is  immeasurable,  and  one  Stein  offer^  an  datora- 

th.”  can  get  awfully  tired  looking  at  Times  Editor  s 

Has  the  them.  One  can  dismiss  them  advice: 


agency.  Mike  Wallace  of  TV  was  One  PR  man  aske<l:  “Has  the  them.  One  can  dismiss  them  f 

moderator.  quality  of  press  releases  im-  quickly  unless  they  involve  ex-  .  “t  think  that  means  dispen- 

The  panelists  were:  A1  Au-  proved  in  the  past  few  years?”  traordinary  people.  I  think  a 

muller,  photo  department  man-  The  question  was  greeted  with  little  more  imagination  is  called  ^mwn  to  facts.  If  a  s  ^  or  an 

ager  of  the  New  York  World-  studied  silence.  “Are  they  that  for,  a  little  selectivity  in  whether  idea  is  presented  factually,  news- 

Telegram  &  Sun;  Larry  Van  bad?”  prompted  Mr.  Wallace,  a  picture  is  merited  or  not  in  a  Papers  are  very  anxious  to  ge 

Gelder,  associate  editor  of  the  “What  about  it,  Marie?”  particular  instance.”  thein.  ...  Nol^y  has  exclusivity 

\ew  York  Daily  Mirror;  Pete  “I  seldom  read  beyond  the  “As  a  former  picture  editor,”  ^f  all  the  goM  ideas,  an  now 


a  picture  is  merited  or  not  in  a  Papers  are  very  anxious  to  get 


particular  instance.” 

“As  a  former  picture  editor,” 


them.  . .  .  Nobody  has  exclusivity 
of  all  the  good  ideas,  and  I  know 
that  I  am  glad  for  every  good 


Martin,  senior  editor  and  enter-  first  paragraph,”  Miss  Torre  Ed  Stein  .said,  “I  am  frankly  Tj  ‘  \  ^  tj  * 

tainmemt  editor  of  the  Saturday  answered.  “Well,  depending  on  pretty  much  appalled  by  the  that  s  presented 

Eveniny  Po.s-f;  John  Osenenko,  what  it  is,  of  course.  Once  in  a  quality  and  triteness  and  stereo-  »^f^sanly,  because  even  those 
executive  vicepresident  and  while  in  a  release  you  do  find  an  typed  subjects  and  treatments  •  ea 

general  manager.  Bell  Syndi-  important  news  story,  but  most  that  you  get  in  most  publicity  mght-armed,  are  engag  m 
cate  and  North  .American  News-  times  I  can  tell  by  the  first  pictures.  These  things,  I  realize,  ^  ^  comm  i  y 

paper  Alliance;  Ed  Stein,  night  paragraph  what  the  entire  thing  have  got  to  be  keyed  to  some  ^P^mst  a  daily  ea  ine,  we 
managing  editor  of  the  New  is  about  and  I  discard  it.  I  don’t  extent  to  .satisfy  the  client,  but  f  limited  amoun  o  ime. 

Y(yrk  Journal- American;  Marie  usually  go  beyond  the  first  they  will  never  see  the  light  of  The  faster  we  can  iges  e 
Torre,  TV  columnist.  New  York  paragraph.”  day  unless  they’re  going  to  i  -4.  •  ^ 

Herald  Tribune;  Doris  Willens,  “I  would  like  to  .say,”  Doris  satisfy  an  editor.  When  you 


Herald  Tribune;  Doris  Willens,  “I  would  like  to  .say,”  Doris  satisfy  an  editor.  When  you 
former  advertising  news  editor,  Willens  interjected,  “that  I  don’t  realize  that  with  white  space  in 
Hew  York  Journal- American,  know  much  about  the  quality  but  most  new.spapers  at  a  premium 
and  Earl  Wilson,  columnist,  New  the  quantity  has  certainly  today,  and  these  pictures  are  in 
York  Post.  increased  enormously.”  competition  with  the  regular 


helpful  it  is.’ 


BRlTI.SH.AMERir..AM  PR 

A  British-American  “int 


There's  a  DilTer«*nee 


increased  enormously.  competition  with  the  regular  A  British-American  “inter- 

“What  amazes  me,”  Miss  wire  services  plus  the  paper’s  change  of  ideas  and  services  for 

Torre  added,  “is  that  so  many  own  staff,  I  would  .say  that  a  clients”  is  offered  by  H.  A. 

releases  are  delivered  by  hand,  fantastically  small  percentage  Bruno  Associates,  Inc.,  New 


Early  in  the  program  Pete  releases  are  delivered  by  hand 


Martin  raise<l  a  question:  “What  they’re  so  terribly  unimpor-  of  pictures  received  have  a  fight-  York,  and  Michael  Rice  &  Co., 
is  the  difference  lietween  a  press  tant,  really  timeless. ...  It  s  kind  ing  chance  at  all,  and  they  must  Ltd.,  London. 


agent  and  a  public  relations  ®f  Pxp®*isive  sending  them  that  be  outstanding  or  they  won’t  be 
man*”’  way.  I  should  imagine  they  used.” 


Wallace  turned  to  a  member  would  save  a  lot  by  putting  them 
of  the  audience  who  has  filled  *0  the  mail !  There  s  no  urgency 
both  roles,  Phil  Cowan,  for  an  about  most  of  them.” 


Space  for  Television 


Negotiations  were  started 
some  time  ago  in  New  York  by 
Harry  A.  Bruno,  president  of 
the  38-year  old  U.S.  firm,  and 


both  roles,  Phil  Cowan,  for  an  about  most  of  them.  Miss  Torre  fielded  a  question  Humphrey  Berkeley,  M.  P.,  a 

answer.  .  Someone  in  the  audience  broke  about  editorial  and  advertising  director  of  the  London  com- 

“I  think  the  press  agent’s  job,  yuu  think  there  is  a  space  which  drew  a  burst  of  pany  formed  five  years  ago  by 

generally  speaking,  is  with  a  future  in  the  PR  field  for  those  applause  from  the  audience:  Michael  Rice.  The  affiliation  was 

single  client  or  a  personality,”  who  specialize  in  a  particular  “What  can  be  done  about  the  effected  recently. 

Mr.  (’owan  said.  “I  think  his  who,  as  reportere  and  distressing  fact  that  the  edi-  When  Mr.  Bruno  founded 

main  function  is  very  likely  to  public  relations  b^ome  torial  space  in  the  nation’s  his  PR  company  in  1923  it  was 

be  dealing  with  columnists  like  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  dailies  devoted  to  TV  is  far  devoted  almost  exclusively  to 

Earl  Wilson.  His  function  is  to  ^eld  and  are  more  of  a  help.  greater  than  that  devoted  to  aviation  promotion,  but  since 

get  the  quick  line  in  the  paper  “Very  definitely,  Mr.  Stein  and  completely  out  of  line  has  diversified.  Michael  Rice  & 

and  as  many  as  possible,  as  often  answered.  ‘I  think  there  is  a  ^jth  respect  to  advertising  and  Co.,  specializes  in  government, 

as  possible.  ...  A  public  rela-  trend  this  way  now  in  public  public  interest?”  financial,  industrial  and  prod- 


tions  man  gives  a  great  deal  relations 


“I  was  never  aware  that  the  uct  PR. 


more  time,  a  great  deal  more  .  ^r.  Osenenko  threw  ^ 

care  and  he  knows  exactly  where  because  m  the  syndicates  mensurate  with  the  advertising,” 
you’re  going  and  where  you  ^  Miss  Torre  said.  “It  might  exist 

want  to  do  it  and  he  uses  the  and  these  are  the  items  that  get  certain  publications  but  it 
publications,  if  possible,  for  your  first  attention.  publications 

,  ■  ,  ,  ,  .  .  ,  -  ,  Pictures’  Chances  I’ve  worked  for,  and  I  hope  it 

Asked  what  his  idea  of  a  good  _ _  *  *  tu  4.  a  ^  au 

Pn  .V,  A  •  ^  1  T>T>  never  gets  to  that.  As  for  there 

rn  man  or  press  agent  is,  Earl  PR  photos  took  an  even  “  a  1  •  ■  au 

Wilson  responded :  “Some  of  my  greater  drubbing  than  press  being  niore  television  than  movie 


FOREIGN  NEWS  SERVK:i: 


in  certain  publications  but  it  Joseph  A.  Jones,  formerly  of 
doesn’t  in  the  two  publications  Reed-Jones,  Inc.,  has  established 
I’ve  worked  for,  and  I  hope  it  the  Interworld  Press  Associa- 
never  gets  to  that.  As  for  there  tion,  featuring  a  newswire 


PP  X  •  •c’  1  njy  never  ^ew&i  w  uiat.  lur  mere  viwi,  xeai/ua 

rn  man  or  press  a^ent  is,  Earl  PR  photos  took  an  even  ^  a.  i  •  •  xi.  pp 

Wilson  responded:  “Some  of  my  greater  drubbing  than  press  being  more  television  than  movie 

best  friends  are  press  agents,  releases.  Someone  asked  the  news,  I  think  its  just  as  it  ^  ?  u- 

In  fact,  practically  all  my  best  panel:  “Do  you  agree  that  should  be,  because  I  believe  there  Mr.  Jones  started  his  career 
friends  are  press  agents.  I  like  virtually  every  PR  photo  sub-  is  more  reader  interest  in  tele-  with  the  Automobile  Manufac- 
the  kind  of  press  agent  whom  I  mitted  has  at  least  a  fighting  vision  than  there  is  in  movies,  turers  Association  in  Detroit. 
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Star  Teacher  Tells 
How  to  Rear  Child 


By  Ray  Erwin 

A  child’s  education  should  be¬ 
gin  at  birth,  believes  Mrs.  Isa¬ 
belle  P.  Buckley,  whose  new  col¬ 
umn,  “A  Child’s  World,”  will 
start  Sept.  12  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate. 

She  will  write  two  columns  a 
week,  about  500  words  each,  ex¬ 
pounding  a  strong  philosophy 
of  child  rearing  formulated  over 
decades  as  one  of  the  top  school 
teachers  in  the  country. 

Doughty,  Determined 

In  the  face  of  nationwide  con¬ 
cern  over  the  “soft”  American 
and  our  apparent  lag  behind 
the  Russians  in  education,  syn¬ 
dicate  spokesmen  said  they  be¬ 
lieve  readers  will  rally  to  Mrs. 
Buckley’s  cause  of  self-expres¬ 
sion  through  self-discipline. 
Time  magazine  has  called  her 
“a  doughty  and  determined 
counter-revolutionary  with  a 
passion  for  sound  minds,  man¬ 
ners  and  morals.” 

In  contrast  to  the  generally 
accepted  precepts  of  progressive 
educators,  Mrs.  Buckley  strong¬ 
ly  advocates  thorough  academic 
training,  character  building  and 
the  need  for  careful  emotional, 
physical  and  spiritual  guidance 
during  the  most  formative  years 
of  a  child’s  life. 

Rather  than  agreeing  that  a 


child  will  learn  only  if  happy, 
she  has  proved  to  her  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  children  are  happy  on¬ 
ly  if  they  are  learning. 

Founder  of  SehuuiN 

Mrs.  Buckley  is  the  founder 
of  the  four  Buckley  schools  in 
southern  California  and  a  fifth 
working  under  her  plan  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  Oxford,  Mich.,  with  a 
combined  enrollment  of  425 
students. 

One  unusual  feature  of  her 
schools,  which  are  co-educational 
and  non-profit,  is  that  they  are 
for  students  from  the  age  of 
two  through  high  school.  The 
two-year-olds  are  given  sound 
scholastic  backgrounds  in  all 
elementary  subjects,  including 
phonetics  and  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage.  They  are  further  en¬ 
couraged  to  express  and  develop 
purposeful  creative  instincts, 
and  given  positive  direction  in 
the  development  of  a  sense  of 
responsibility  —  to  themselves 
and  others. 

A  Los  Angeles  newspaper  re¬ 
fers  to  the  schools  as  a  “planned 
educational  program  that  will 
provide  our  country  with  secure, 
self-disciplined  and  productive 
citizens.” 

Isabelle  Buckley  opened  her 
first  school  in  Los  Angeles  in 


Bitsy  bouncer 

She  has  more  bounce  than  a  rubber  ball 
factory,  is  full  of  fizz  as  a  soda  fountain, 
spreads  sunshine  and  giddy  giggles,  is  brighter 
than  a  new  penny — and  has  millions 
of  enthusiastic  friends  and  readers  .  .  . 


Little  Lulu 

by  Marge  is  a  mastermind  of  mischief  and  hilarious  humor  in  a 
pint-size  package!  She’s  starred  in  the  SEP,  TV,  movies, 
billboards  and  comic  books.  Her  laughs  catch  on  faster  than 
measles  at  a  kids’  picnic.  Everybody  loves  this  midget  mite — 
and  her  comic  feature  is  a  blue  chip  investment  for 
any  paper.  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire, 
or  write,  Mollie  Slott,  Manager  .  .  . 

Chi€*ago  Tribune York  iVcfr« 
Syndicate^  ine. 

50 


syndicate 

lOentences 


Isabelle  P.  Buckley 

1933,  with  a  total  enrollment  of 
nine  students,  including  her  own 
daughter.  She  started  the 
schools  primarily  to  give  a 
proper  e<lucation  to  her  own 
four  children.  Her  aim  was  to 
dev’elop  an  individual  with  a  ca¬ 
pacity  for  work,  one  who  thinks 
for  himself  and  has  the  vision 
to  sustain  our  American  heri¬ 
tage. 

Idea  In  Burn 

The  spur  came  when  her  old¬ 
est  son  finished  first  grade  and 
brought  home  a  report  card  with 
straight  A’s.  It  was  only  then 
that  she  discovered  that  he 
could  spell  nothing  more  than 
his  own  name,  could  read  only 
from  memory  and  could  not  do 
the  simplest  arithmetic  without 
using  his  fingers. 

After  a  summer  of  individual 
attention,  the  boy  said  to  her, 
“You  know,  mother,  learning 
things  is  fun.” 

In  the  early  days,  her  schools 
drew  caustic  criticism  from 
leading  educators,  but  by  1951 
she  was  “one  of  the  top  school 
teachers  on  the  coast,”  Time 
reported.  Today  she  is  one  of 
the  nation’s  leading  authorities 
in  the  field  of  education. 


— Amy  Vanderbilt,  etiquette 
columnist  (United  Feature  Syu- 
dicate),  started  her  Summer 
by  flying  .American  Airlines  to 
San  Francisco  and  then  boanl- 
ing  a  Matson  l-ine  ship  for  a 
48-day  cruise  of  the  .South  .Seta. 
Delayed  in  San  Francisco  by  the 
maritime  strike.  Miss  V’ander- 
hilt  was  the  subject  of  numer¬ 
ous  newspaper  and  TV  inter¬ 
views.  \  M'est  Coast  news- 
paperman  reports  no  visiting 
celebrity  has  received  so  much 
attention  since  the  days  of  Saai 
(loldwyn’s  big  stars. 

— Bil  Keane,  Scottsdale,  .Aril., 
cartoonist  who  draws  the  daily 
TV  panel  “Channel  Chuckles" 
(The  Register  and  Tribune  Syn¬ 
dicate)  pointed  up  an  oftn 
overlooked  advantage  of  news¬ 
papers  over  television:  There 
are  no  summer  reruns  in  news¬ 
paper  features.  He  drew  the 
panel  below  with  caption:  “They 
won’t  accept  reruns  of  last 
winter’s  cartoons.” 


One  Free  (kilunin 

The  Herald  Tribune  Syndi¬ 
cate,  in  offering  the  provocative 
new  column,  “A  Child’s  World,” 
shows  its  confidence  in  the  time¬ 
liness  of,  and  great  popular  sup¬ 
port  for  Mrs.  Buckley’s  theories, 
by  challenging  newspapers  to 
run  one  of  the  columns,  without 
charge,  and  ask  their  readers 
what  they  think  of  it. 

The  column  suggested  by  the 
syndicate  is  entitled,  “Are  Our 
Children  Too  Happy?”  The  syn¬ 
dicate  believes  the  column  an¬ 
swers  one  of  the  grave  ques¬ 
tions  of  our  time,  “Why  Johnny 
Can’t  Lead.” 

Some  sample  sentences: 

“If  a  child  does  not  obey  at 
home  at  two  years,  he  will  not 
obey  anywhere  at  18.” 

“A  harassed  mother  who 


orders  a  child  to  ‘go  play,’  really 
means  ‘go  watch  television.’  The 
imaginations  of  our  young  are 
being  dulled  by  this  medium." 

“Some  families  watch  thar 
children  study  for  four  yean 
without  looking  over  their 
shoulders  to  see  what  they  are 
studying.” 

“Children  can  start  to  learn 
French  at  the  age  of  two — and 
enjoy  it.” 

“A  child  disciplined  at  two 
retains  that  self-discipline  at 
22.  An  over-protected  child  of 
two  seeks  protection  at  22. 


I 
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FEHURES  SYHOICME 


THE  BEST  FRIEND  A  TV  EDITOR  EVER  HAD* 

TV  KEY 

the  complete  service  of  tv  previews, 

FEATURES  AND  PHOTOS 


1.  DAILY  PREVIEWS  OF  OUTSTAND¬ 
ING  NETWORK  TV  PROGRAMS. 
Based  on  advance  screenings  and 
rehearsals  attended  by  experienced 
reviewers  of  the  TV  KEY  staff  in 
Now  York  and  California. 

2.  TV  KEYNOTES.  Daily:  feature 
stories,  interviews,  etc.  on  TV  and  its 


personalities.  Weekend:  a  picture 
layout  story,  minimum  of  four  photo¬ 
graphs. 

3- TV  KEY  MAILBAG.  Answers  to 
reader  queries  of  general  interest. 

4.  TV  KEY  MOVIE  REVIEW  CATALOG. 
Thumbnail  reviews  of  10,000  movies 
released  to  television. 


N.Y.'*  Mo»t 


Arafrican 


TV  KEY  PMVIfWS  Of  TOP  ATTRACTIONS 


t  at  seen  at 
by  TV  KEY, 

organization.) 

America.  (Premiere). 
/  Country."  Introduce 
eal  story  ol  the  cattle 
tilsholm  Trail"  meant 


TV  KEY  has  a  client  list  of  176  newspapers.  It  is  used  extensively  and  daily  by  such  major 
papers  as  the  New  York  dOURNAL-AMERICAN,  Chicago  TRIBUNE,  Philadelphia  BULLETIN, 
Washington  STAR,  Seattle  TIMES,  Des  Moines  REGISTER  A  TRIBUNE,  Cleveland  PLAIN 
DEALER,  Indianapolis  STAR,  Buffalo  NEWS  and  Kansas  City  STAR. 


For  terms  and  further  Information,  write,  phone  or  wire  collect 


F.  J.  NICHT,  General  Sales  Manager 

KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 


235  East  4-5th  Street,  New  York  17,  New  York 


Bogart.  Ava  Gardner.  Edmond  O’Brien  and 
Rossano  Brazzl. 

9:30-10:00  P.M.  (Zl-Red  Skelton.  Cara  Williams 

her  hand  at  nagging  as  ^*'  a.s-nu 

predecessors  did,  when  , 

shrewish  wife  to  Red’s  C  JoUni«^ 
10:00-11:00  P.M.  (2)— ^ 
season  finds  .Ala^n 


lencan 


*lf  you  don’t  have  a  TV  Editor,  you  most  certainly  need  TV  KEY 


SYNDICATES 

New  Cartoon 
Kids  the  Kids 

A  new-size,  new-type  daily 
panel,  “Amy,”  was  made  avail¬ 
able  this  month  by  the  Ref^ister 
and  Tribune  Syndicate. 

Harry  Mace,  who  has  been 
averaging  400  cartoons  a  year 
in  37  national  magazines,  is  the 
creator  and  artist  of  the  new 
newspaper  panel.  The  two-col¬ 
umn  panel  is  less  than  three 
inches  in  depth,  and  is  billed 
as  a  space-saver. 

“Amy”  is  a  precocious  mop¬ 
pet,  whose  bright  sayings  and 
outlandish  doings  keep  her  fam¬ 
ily  and  friends  on  the  alert. 

Some  samples: 

She  shows  her  doll  to  another 
little  girl  and  remarks:  “I  keep 
her  loaded  with  sand,  just  in 
case  some  boy  gets  fresh.” 
Looking  at  a  huge  doll  in  a 
store  window,  she  remarks  to 
her  playmate:  “She’s  nice  .  .  . 
but  I  always  like  to  be  a  little 
bit  bigger  than  my  dolls.”  Of 
another  moppet,  she  remarks  to 
a  boy  friend:  “She  was  prettier 
when  she  was  younger,  and  had 
all  her  teeth!” 

In  his  magazine  cartoons,  Mr. 


NICO  THE  NEWSBOY.  You 

can  question  his  business  ethics 
—  but  not  his  friendship  —  as 
Thorn  McBride  discovers  in  his 
new  adventure  BEGINNING 
JULY  24. 


For  information,  phone  collect 

THE  NEWS  SERVICE 

940  Third  Avenue. 

San  Diego  12.  California 
BEImont  4  7111 


"No,  no  . . .  YOU'RE  tho  opposite  sei,  not  ME!" 


Mace  has  specialized  in  panels 
on  children.  His  youngsters  al¬ 
ways  are  real  and  lovable  and 
brimming  with  warm  humor. 

For  the  National  Cartoonists 
Society  Album  this  year,  Mr. 
Mace  contributed  a  panel  and 
this  biographical  .sketch : 

Meet  Mr.  Maey 

“I  am  37  years  old,  married 
and  the  father  of  two  very  e.x- 
pensive  daughters.  We  live  in 
Redding,  Conn.  Sold  my  first 
drawings  to  a  St.  Louis  paper 
while  in  the  ETO  .  .  .  sketches 
of  prison  camp. 

“Attended  Washington  U. 
and  Columbia  U.  Started  free¬ 
lancing  in  1947. 

“My  main  hobby  is  music  .  .  . 
both  listening  and  playing 
trumpet  (fortunately  we  live  in 
the  woods  with  no  neighbors). 
I  also  lose  regularly  at  poker 
to  Hal  Foster,  who  doesn’t  need 
it.  No  vigorous  hobbies. 

“My  wife,  Kay,  is  the  author 
of  six  children’s  books.  My  am¬ 
bition  is  for  her  to  write  more.” 
• 

Daily  Takes  a  Stand 
In  Page  One  Editorials 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

The  Paterson  Morning  Call 
has  started  a  daily  series  of 
front  page  editorials  covering 
local,  state  and  national  issues. 

The  editorials,  entitled  “The 
Call  Takes  a  Stand,”  are  run  in 
addition  to  those  on  the  editorial 
page. 

The  series  was  devised  by 
Publisher  Henry  A.  Williams 
III  and  Editor  Sam  Raff  in  an 
effort  to  get  more  reader  im¬ 
pact. 


King  to  Market 
^TV  Key’  Service 

“TV  Key,”  newspaper  tele¬ 
vision  service  which  specializes 
in  previewing  programs  for 
viewers,  will  be  distributed  by 
King  Features  Syndicate  start¬ 
ing  Sept.  28. 

A  number  of  major  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  U.  S.  already  sub¬ 
scribe  to  this  service  whose  staff 
attends  screenings  and  rehear¬ 
sals  of  outstanding  network 
shows  so  that  they  may  tell 
viewers  about  them  in  advance. 

The  service  also  includes  a 
six-day-a-week  feature  called 
“TV  Keynotes.”  Monday 
through  Friday  it  consists  of  an 
article  covering  all  kinds  of  TV 
news,  including  interviews.  Then 
for  the  weekend,  a  picture  lay¬ 
out  story  is  provided. 

Another  six-day-a-week  fea¬ 
ture  is  “TV  Mailbag,”  which 
answers  questions  sent  in  by 
readers  about  TV  programs  and 
personalities.  The  final  feature 
in  the  package  is  a  thumbnail 
movie  review  catalog  that  lists 
some  10,000  motion  pictures  re¬ 
leased  to  TV.  This  enables  a 
client  to  provide  his  readers 
with  information  on  any  movie 
that  may  be  shown  locally  on 
TV. 

The  president  of  “TV  Key,” 
is  Steven  H.  Scheuer  who  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  for  the  service 
several  years  ago. 

*  *  * 

F(K)TBALL  (:ART(K)>IS 

A  new  cartoon  special  feature 
is  offered  for  the  football  season 
this  fall  by  cartoonist  Gene 
Miller  (4305  Parker  St.,  Ama¬ 
rillo,  Texas). 

This  weekend,  12-week  series 
is  designed  for  either  a  foot¬ 
ball  scores  heading  or,  by  re¬ 
moving  heading,  a  regular  car¬ 
toon  gag  panel  in  color  or  black 
and  white.  First  release  is  for 
Sept.  9.  Seven-column  mats  are 
provided  once  a  week. 

m  *  * 

— Here’s  the  story  behind  that 
handsome  picture  postcard  you 
may  have  received  from  Naples, 
Italy,  signed  “Thorn  McBride.” 
Thorn  McBride’s  (the  Copley 
News  Service  adventure  comic 
strip)  next  adventure  takes 
place  in  the  city  of  Naples.  To 
promote  this  episode  beginning 
July  24,  William  Boyd,  Copley 
VP,  had  SAS  ship  picture  post¬ 
cards  of  various  Naples  scenes 
to  CNS  headquarters  in  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  where  appropriate 
sales  messages  were  hand-writ¬ 
ten  to  all  client  newspapers  and 
potential  subscribers.  Mr.  Boyd 
returned  the  postcards  to 
Naples,  where  they  were  air¬ 
mailed  to  editors  in  the  U.  S. 
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COLUMNIST  HONORED  —  Dr, 
Frederick  J.  Stare  (right),  ditir- 
man  of  the  Department  of  Nutri. 
tion  of  Harvard  University's  School 
of  Public  Health,  is  shown  wMi 
Dr.  L.  W.  Larson,  American  Modi- 
cal  Association  president,  aftir 
being  presented  the  AMA's  I9il 
Goldberger  Award  for  Nutritioa. 
Dr.  Stare,  who  is  the  author  d 
"Food  and  Your  Health”,  twice 
a-week  column  syndicated  by  Ad- 
cox  Associates,  won  the  award  for 
his  research  in  the  relation  of  dill 
and  coronary  heart  disease. 


Children  Offered 
^Holiday  Fun' 

“Holiday  Fun”  is  a  Summer 
feature  of  “how-to-do-it”  art 
and  craft  instruction  for  pub¬ 
lication  in  the  eight- week  period 
from  now’  through  August,  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Toronto  Telegram 
News  Serv’ice,  of  which  Ray 
Argyle  is  editor  and  manager. 

Offered  in  compact,  one-col¬ 
umn  by  six-inch  mats,  “Holiday 
Fun”  is  available  five  days  i 
week  or  may  be  published  all 
five  at  once  as  a  weekend 
blockbuster.  It  is  aimed  at  boys 
and  girls  from  eight  to  16. 

The  feature  is  created  by 
Robert  Kunz,  a  teacher  and  il¬ 
lustrator  of  children’s  books 
and  an  experienced  instructor 
in  arts  and  crafts. 

w  «  « 

GAGARIN’S  .STORY 

The  autobiography  of  Soviet 
spaceman  Yuri  Gagarin  is  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Toronto  Telegram 
News  Serv’ice  in  English  trans¬ 
lation  as  a  12-part  new’spaper 
series,  “My  Road  to  Space.” 

The  'TTNS  obtained  North 
American  copyright  to  the  of¬ 
ficial  translation  of  these  ar¬ 
ticles,  which  will  be  published 
shortly  in  book  form  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  North  Amer 
ica.  The  condensation  leaves 
only  non-political  and  purdy 
human  interest  and  scientific  in¬ 
formation.  It  is  a  dramatic  doc¬ 
ument  of  the  first  human  beinf 
to  travel  into  space,  writhoot 
propaganda  or  glorification  of  * 
Russian  hero. 
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UNITED  FEATURES 


220  EAST  42ND  STREET 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


Talk  about  READER  INTEREST!! 


Just  ONE  mention,  in 
ONE  day's  column,  has  produced 
more  than 


TN  Polly  i"^***®^ 

Gettingthe  Most  Out 
1  Of  a  Financial  Report 


REQUESTS 


coming  m 


The  offered  booklet — "Getting  the  Most  Out 
Of  a  Financial  Statement,"  published  by  the 
Midwest  Stock  Exchange — could  only  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  beginning  and  small  investors.  And,  as 
one  editor  pointed  out,  "The  item  was  not  bally- 
hooed;  some  folks  might  even  say  it  was  buried." 


»  wnui  h*  0^  f*' 

f 

f,  fhont 


ValuoWt  Tlw 
mftrtiot  pr»««  ' 


Such  overwhelming  response  is  proof  positive  that  America  is  more 
investment-minded  than  ever  before,  and  that  people  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  are  regular  and  intensely  interested  readers  of: 


This  expertly  informed,  briskly  readable  five-a-week  column  (and 
the  weekly  "Mutual  Funds-Investment  Companies"  column)  is  now  ap¬ 
pearing  in  more  than  125  papers.  For  current  samples,  rates  and 
availability  in  your  area,  better  phone  or  wire  us  at  once. 


Face  Is  Red  from  Laughing 
At  Family  Life  in  Moscow 

By  Pat  Munroe 


ONLY  IN  MOSCOW.  A  Newsman  with 
a  Family  of  Six  Lives  on  the  Russian 
Elronomy.  By  Howard  Norton  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun;  1).  Van  Nostrand  Co. 
240  pp.  $4.95. 


Back  in  19315  newsman  How¬ 
ard  Norton,  living  in  the  Far 
East  and  free-lancing  for  U.S. 
clients,  applied  for  a  visa  to 
Russia  and  received  the  cus¬ 
tomary  (for  that  time)  “Nyet.” 

So  he  felt  rather  snugly  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  Baltimore  San’H 
Washington  bureau  when  his 
superiors  talked  of  setting  up  a 
Moscow'  bureau  in  1955  after 
the  “Spirit  of  Geneva”  thaw. 
It  disturbed  him  not  at  all  even 
when  they  suggested  that  he 
was  the  man  they  had  in  mind 
sending  over  to  set  up  the  op¬ 
eration. 

But  a  miracle  happened.  The 
long-memorie<l  Re<ls  apparently 
had  forgotten  all  about  their 
earlier  turn-down  of  Norton  and 
responded  “horosho”  (okay)  to 
letting  him  come  live  wdth  them 
for  a  bit. 

Norton  stuck  it  out  for  three 
and  a  half  years  (until  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  1959).  His  first  nine 
months  were  a  mixture  of 
scrambling  around  for  stories 
and  for  an  apartment  (and  fur¬ 
nishings)  for  his  wife  and  three 
children  (  Howard  Jr.,  14 ; 
Martha,  10;  Elizabeth,  4,  and 
Deborah,  two  months),  who 
were  still  in  the  States. 

Much  of  the  material  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  book  earlier  had 
cleared  the  Red  censors  and  had 
appeared  in  the  Sun  in  a  col¬ 
umn  heade<l  “Under  a  Moscow 
Dateline.”  As  Norton  explains: 

Vt  hat  He  Experienced 

“This  (book)  is  a  picture  of 
about  100  phases  of  Soviet  life. 
It’s  done  from  the  viewpoint  of 
one  who  live<l  wdth  the  Russians 
and  I  wrote  only  about  things 
that  I  experienced  at  first-hand. 

“I  think  w'e  are  too  tense 
about  the  Russians.  They  make 
more  mistakes  than  we  do  and 
yet  they  want  to  run  the  w'orld. 

“I  also  think  it’s  about  time 
we  had  a  little  chuckle  on  the 
Russians.  It’s  not  so  funny  when 
you  live  under  their  system  but 
some  of  the  incidents  I  describe 
are  funny  when  you  read  about 
them.” 

Norton’s  book  has  the  special 
flavor  of  the  head  of  a  family 
that  existed  on  the  Soviet  econ¬ 
omy  without  diplomatic  privi¬ 
leges  and  few  luxuries.  The 


Nortons  were  not  trying  to  live 
up  to  the  Joneses  but  simply 
trying  not  to  live  quite  down 
to  the  Smithkoffs. 

Go  with  the  Nortons  on  shop¬ 
ping  tours  of  the  city,  visit  the 
famed  Bolshoi  Theater,  attend 
state  receptions  —  try  to  buy 
gas  for  your  car. 

Norton,  a  native  of  Miami 
who  took  a  B.S.  degree  in  jour¬ 
nalism  (’33)  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Florida,  has  been  sta¬ 
tioned  abroad  for  more  than 
half  of  his  30  years  as  a  re¬ 
porter.  It’s  fitting,  then,  that 
the  “Epilogue”  of  his  book  is 
devote<l  to  the  frustrations  of 
working  in  Russia  as  a  news¬ 
man. 

(iomnienlM  on  Onsurship 

And  what  does  Norton  think 
of  the  new  working  conditions 
for  newsmen  in  Russia? 

“From  what  I’ve  heard  from 
correspondents  there  and  from 
my  own  knowledge  of  their  (the 
Russians’)  attitude.  I’d  say  it’s 
worse  now  than  it  was  before. 

“Nothing  worse  can  happen 
to  any  correspondent  than  to 
have  to  censor  himself.  They 
make  it  clear  that  if  he  steps 
over  the  line  out  he  goes.  Yet 
nobody  defines  what  the  line  is. 

“The  net  effect  is  to  pile  up 
a  list  of  violations  (which  the 
censor  removed  under  the  ear¬ 
lier  system)  against  each  man 
so  as  to  have  evidence  with 
which  to  kick  him  out. 

“They  must  have  enough 
‘evidence’  from  their  point  of 
view  on  everybody  there  now  to 
kick  them  out  if  they  so  desire.” 


Howard  Norton 
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By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

Without  the  law-~I 


1 

I 


5  A  numlier  of  misuses  have  to  do  with  legal  expressions  I 
3  that  are  either  misappropriated  for  .serv’ice  in  nonlegal,  | 
5  or  it  may  be  illegal,  contexts,  or  are  incorrectly  applied. 

1  .4.S  of  is  properly  used  in  a  more  or  less  technical  sen.se 

J  to  indicate  the  state  of  affairs  at  a  particular  time: 

g  “.4.S  of  the  fir.st  of  the  month,  his  bank  balance  was 

g  $137.45”;  “He  will  rank  as  major  as  of  January  15.” 

g  It  is,  however,  a  legalism,  and  easily  side-stepped,  by 
§  those  who  object  to  it,  with  other  prepositions:  “On  the 
5  first  of  the  month  .  .  .”;  “He  will  rank  as  major  from 

1  Januarj'  15.”  .Is  of  now  is  undesirable  as  an  intensifi- 

g  cation  of  noiv;  rif/lit  now  or  at  present  is  preferable: 

S  “Riffht  now  his  chief  interest  is  philately.” 

3  Verbal  means  in  words,  either  written  or  spoken.  If 
J  it  is  intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  spoken,  rather  than 

g  written,  words,  the  expression  wanted  is  oral,  whose 

1  opposite  is  written.  “He  verbally  assaulted  the  com- 

i  mittee”  illustrates  a  correct,  if  not  altogether  explicit, 

]  use.  We  know  that  the  assault  was  in  words,  rather  than 

M  with  blows,  but  we  cannot  be  sure  whether  the  words 

1  were  written  or  spoken.  If  the  context  did  not  show, 

1  we  would  probably  assume  the  words  were  spoken,  for 

1  verbal  is  often  loosely  used  in  this  way,  as  in  a  verbal 

1  contraet.  If  exactness  is  of  any  consequence,  the  writer 

1  should  choose  between  oral  and  written,  and  not  take  a 

S  chance  on  verbal. 

5  lFi7ncs.s,  in  newswriting,  is  often  a  pretentious  sul)- 
J  stitute  for  see,  watch,  observe.  Witness  has  a  legal  or 

g  official  connotation  that  is  out  of  place  in  its  usual 

J  contexts:  witness  a  ball  game,  tvitness  a  school  play. 

S  Used  in  this  way,  the  word  is  journalese. 

1  Prior  to  is  stuffy  for  before,  and  more  at  home  in  a 
]  legal  document  than  in  ordinary  discourse.  The  same  is 
j  true  of  prior  as  an  adjective  in  the  sense  of  previous  or 
g  earlier-,  a  prior  conviction  for  drunken  driving. 

1  And/or  is  objectionable  to  many,  who  consider  it  ap- 
I  propriate  only  in  a  legal  document.  “The  law  allows  a 
1  fine  up  to  $25  and/or  thirty  days  in  jail”  would  better 
m  be  “a  $25  fine  or  thirty  days  in  jail  or  both.” 

J  Appraise  means  set  a  value  on,  as  “appraise  a  house”; 

1  apprise  (usually  with  of)  is  a  highfalutin  way  of  saying 
g  inform,  tell,  or  notify,  as  “apjrrise  him  of  danger”  and 
g  “apprise  us  of  the  circumstances.” 

1  Court  litigation  is  redundant;  litigation  is  inevitably 
■  associated  with  a  court. 

I  Fictitious,  often  misspelled  ficticious,  has  a  favorite 
3  application  to  checks  written  with  intent  to  defraud. 

1  Fraudule-nt  seems  a  better  choice  here,  for,  as  Webster 
1  points  out,  “fictitious  implies  fabrication  and,  so,  more 
3  often  suggests  artificiality  or  contrivance  than  intent  to 
1  deceive  or  deliberate  falsification.”  The  word  distinctly 
S  connotes  fiction  rather  than  fraud. 

1  Firm  has  the  technical  meaning  of  a  jKirtnership.  In  | 
5  the  general  sense  of  business  establishment,  however,  it 
S  is  so  widely  accepted  that  the  more  restrictive  sense  is 
1  now  useful  only  to  lawyers  or  in  legal  documents.  Law 
1  concern  is  not  idiomatic;  the  better  term  is  law  firm. 

1  Otherwise,  concern,  like  firm,  is  properly  used  in  the 
g  sense  of  business  establishment. 

g  As  a  variant  of  judge,  jurist  is  inexact,  and  its  use 
1  resembles  the  substitution  of  attorney  for  lawyer.  “Win- 
g  ners  &  Sinners,”  the  New  York  Times  critique, 

1  commented:  “A  jurist  is  merely  one  who  is  versed  in 

1  the  law.  Therefore,  although  a  judge  is,  or  should  be, 

1  a  jurist,  a  jurist  is  not  necessarily  a  judge.”  But  news- 

B  writers  are  so  afraid  of  using  the  same  word  twice  that 
I  jurist  is  likely  to  become  established  as  an  exact  .synonym 
1  for  judge. 

I 

g 
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Top  Rated  Journalism 
Students  on  SDX  List 


Chicago 

One  liundred  and  five  men  and 
women  journalism  students, 
^nduatwl  in  May  and  June, 
have  nreived  Scholarship  Award 
Certificates,  piven  annually  by 
Sipna  Delta  Chi,  Professional 
Journalistic  Society. 

Forty-nine  men  and  fiO  women 
ilualified  for  the  <listinction  by 
havinp  established  scholastic 
ratings  jdacinp  them  in  the 
upper  five  percent  of  their 
eraduatinp  classes.  All  college 
work  for  four  years  is  taken 
into  consideration.  Fifty  schools 
and  d€‘i)artments  of  journalism, 
where  Sigma  Delta  Chi  has 
chapters,  are  repr€'sente<i. 

The  Scholarship  Award  pro- 
(fram  was  established  in  1927  to 
recognize  superior  scholarship  in 
all  college  cour.ses,  in  keeping 
with  the  Society’s  policy  of 
encouraging  broad  irrenaration 
for  entr>’  into  the  professional 
field  of  journalism. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  19fil 
winners  of  the  award: 

ARIZONA  .STATE  UNI  VERS  ITY— 

Leo  Litin,  Phoenix.  Arizona 
BRADLEY  UNIVERSITY— 

Miss  Judith  A.  Grimm.  Peoria.  III. 
BRIGHAM  YOUNG  UNIVERSITY— 
William  Porter.  Orem.  Utah 
miVERSITY  OK  CALIFORNIA. 

Lm  Anitelea.  Chapter — 

Miss  Judith  Ann  Friedman, 

Sepulveda,  Calif. 

ITflVERSITY  OF  COLORADO  - 
Miss  Helen  Sue  LaVoi, 

Melville.  Montana 
IKPAUW  UNIVERSITY— 

Miss  Carolyn  Wolf.  Wilmette.  Ill. 
IiRAKE  UNIVERSITY— 

Mrs.  Sandra  Greifenstein, 

Rwk  Islaml.  Illinois 
IlUQUESNE  UNIVERSITY 
William  L.  Randour.  McDonald,  Pa. 
Jerry  O.  Priscaro,  New  Castle.  Pa. 
VNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA— 

Jack  Harper  Snvder.  Maitland,  Fla. 
Frederic  .Martin  Hitt.  Bonifay.  F'la. 
Fred  Leslie  Smith.  Sanfonl.  Fla. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  GEORGIA— 

Miss  Julia  Ann  Appleton.  Athens,  Ga. 
Miss  Mary  Jenny  Warlick.  Carters- 
ville,  Ga. 

Miss  Lynda  Gay  Jones.  Albany,  Ga. 
Miss  Joan  Zitzelman.  Athens,  Ga. 
GRINNELL  COLLEGE^ 

Miss  Alida  Snyder,  Canton,  III. 
IWYERSITY  OF  IDAHO- 
Louis  Lee  Townsend.  Homedale,  Idaho 
UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS- 
Gerald  A.  Holloway.  Kankakee.  Ill. 
David  L.  Kuhn.  Orion.  III. 

Emily  S.  Howald.  Steelville.  III. 

Mrs.  Frances  D.  Dworkin,  Cham¬ 
paign.  III. 

Harold  T.  Roos,  Jr..  Oak  Park,  HI. 
IOWA  .STATE  UNIVERSITY— 

Mrs.  Edith  Lillie  Bartley.  Ames.  Iowa 
Miss  Carol  Shellenbarirer,  Roselle, 

Iowa 

K^SAS  .STATE  CHAPTER— 

Mrs.  Maureen  V.  Goliel,  Fairbury, 
Nebraska 

university  of  KANSAS- 

Alan  W.  Wuthnow.  Ho|>e,  Kansas 
Carl  John  Peterson.  To|)eka.  Kansas 
'•'NIVERSITY  OF  KENTUCKY 
Mr.  Norris  R.  Johnson.  Lewisburi;, 
Ky. 

LOUISIANA  STATE  UNIVERSITY— 
Jimmie  liernanl  Martise.  Foxworth, 
Mias. 

Birlhney  Ardoin,  Chataifrnier,  La. 
HARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY— 

Jkmes  P.  Gannon.  Tuscon,  Aril. 
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Misa  Jane  Quick.  Milwaukee  8,  Wia. 
Miaa  Kathleen  H.  Byrnes.  Troy,  Wia. 
Miaa  Martha  Milka.  Bradford,  Penna. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MIAMI  — 

Mias  Carol  Ann  Yountr.  Roanoke,  Va. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN— 

Miss  Cynthia  Martha  Ball,  .Monson. 
Mass. 

Arthur  Charles  Carey,  Schenectady, 

N.  Y. 

MICHIGAN  STATE  UNIVERSITY— 
Miss  Jane  K.  Denison,  E.  Lansinx, 
Mich. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA— 

Miss  Emily  Henninx,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 
Miss  Kathleen  S.  Michels,  Chipiiewa 
Falls,  Wis. 

Miss  Marxot  J.  Christensen.  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Misa  Kay  R.  Jordan.  Austin,  Minn. 

Mr.  Dariell  M.  Lowe,  Minneaimlia. 
Minn. 

Mr.  Farhad  Massoudi,  Tehran,  Iran 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MIS.SOI'Rl  — 

Miss  Judith  Bryan  Murrill.  Webster 
Groves.  Mo. 

Richard  (b>relick,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 
Byron  Edward  Calume.  Appleton 
City,  Mo. 

Miss  Sandra  Sue  Sulenski,  Decatur, 

HI. 

Georxe  Mobley.  Columbia.  Mo. 

Miss  Julia  Ann  Douxlas.  Richland, 

Mo. 

MONTANA  .STATE  UNIVERSITY— 
Miss  Judith  Lynne  Kinx,  Helena. 
Montana 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NEVADA— 

Owen  Vauxht.  Reno.  Nevada 
UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  MEXICO— 
Mary  Elizabeth  Ann  W<xalward. 
Dallas.  Texas 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY- 
MISS  Virxinia  Valenti,  New  York. 

N.  Y. 

Miss  Maxine  Hochman,  Glen  Oaks, 

L.  I..  N.  Y. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA— 
Mrs.  Jane  Louise  Lehr.  Hunter,  North 
Dakota 

Marvin  Dale  Fischer,  Mercer,  North 
Dakota 

NORTH  TEXAS  STATE  COLLEGE-  - 
Misa  Johnnie  Lou  Looney.  Chula 
Vista.  Calif. 

Mrs.  Jeannette  Brusie  Ivy,  Madison, 
Wi.s. 

NORTHWE.STERN  UNIVERSITY— 
Emiline  Olivia  Royco.  Washinxton. 

D.  C. 

Rae  Eva  I..e8ser.  Chicaxo.  III. 

Barbara  Marie  Stanton.  Iletroit.  Mich. 
Brian  William  Grant.  Shawnee  Mis¬ 
sion.  Kansas 
OHIO  UNIVERSITY 

Mel  A.  Voxel,  Cleveland  18.  Ohio 
Gene  I.  Maerolf,  Cleveland  Heixhts, 
Ohio 

William  R.  Feizcan,  Dillonvale.  Ohio 
Mias  Mary  L.  Wallace.  Coshocton,  O. 
THE  OHIO  .STATE  UNIVERSITY— 
Thomas  L.  Hopkins,  Middletown.  O. 
Miss  Janet  Lee  Wilt,  Sidney.  Ohio 
OKLAHOMA  .STATE  UNIVERSITY— 
Don  Lee  Rice,  Chouteau.  Oklahoma 
UNIVERSITY  OF  OREGON— 

Alan  A.  Hyndinx,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

Miss  Jacqueline  LeDue,  Salem.  Ore. 
OREGON  .STATE  UNIVERSITY— 

Miss  Shelly  Stadheim,  Portland,  Ore. 
PENN  .STATE  UNIVERSITY— 

Mrs.  Janet  Durstine  Goodwin. 

El  I  wood  City.  Pa. 

Mrs.  Carol  Blakeslee  Meusxeier, 
Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

Ian  lOdler  McNett.  Cross  Roads,  Pa. 
SAN  DIEGO  .STATE  COLLEGE 
Mrs.  Julia  Kaufman  Sullivan,  San 
Diexo.  Calif. 

Josei>h  Stein.  Del  Mar,  Calif. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTH 
CAROLINA— 

Jimmie  Lee  HoaxIand,  Rock  Hill, 

S.  C. 

Elizabeth  C.  Childs,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
SOUTH  DAKOTA  STATE  COLLEGE 
Richard  Loken,  Brookinxs,  S.  Dakota 
UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA— 

Miss  Nita  Biss.  N.  Hollywood.  Calif. 
.SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS 
UNIVERSITY— 

Joe  B.  Bryant,  Metropolis,  Illinois 
Robert  G.  Hays,  Carmi,  Illinois 
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SOUTHERN  METHODIST 
UNIVERSITY— 

Miss  Helen  Ruth  Blair,  Dallas.  Texas 
STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  IOWA— 

Frank  Royce  Brownell  HI.  Monte¬ 
zuma,  Iowa 

Miss  Christie  Heritaxe,  Correct ion- 
ville,  Iowa 

TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY— 

Miss  Doris  June  Smith,  Toledo,  Ohio 
William  G,  Double.  Lester.  Pa. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE-- 
Miss  Jacqueline  Gale  Buchanan, 
Maryville.  Tenn. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS - 
Miss  Marie  Jo  Eickmann,  Austin, 

Texas 

Miss  Sara  Allison  Burrouxhs.  Shreve- 
I>ort.  La. 

David  Hamilton  Kelsey,  Midland, 

Texas 

TEXAS  A.  &  M.— 

Morris  W.  Asbill,  Jr..  Quitman,  Texas 
TEXAS  TECHNOLOGICAL 
COLLEGE- 

Bobby  Horton.  Lubbock,  Texas 
UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON— 
Karen  Storey,  Seattle,  Washinxton 
WASHINGTON  &  LEE 

Robert  J.  O'Brien,  Newport  News. 

Va. 

WAYNE  .STATE  UNIVERSITY— 

Miss  Evelyn  Auxust.  Detroit.  Mich. 
Miss  Charlotte  Slay  Hyams,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  UNIVERSITY— 

Mrs.  Ermalee  Janice  Boice,  Pt. 
Pleasant.  W.  Va. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN— 

Lucius  Gordon  Hill.  Madison,  Wis. 
Elizabeth  Flynn,  Chicaxo,  III. 

Sanford  Winston.  Washinxton.  D.  C. 
•UNIVERSITY  OF  OKLAHOMA— 
Robert  M.  Ruxxles.  Ponca  City,  Okla. 
Miss  Ann  Brewer.  Bartlesville.  Okla. 
Eldie  Lee  Frost,  Hobart,  Oklahoma 
•NEW  ENTRY 

('ited  for  .Vcliievrment 

Citations  for  achievement, 
nresented  annually  by  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  have  lieen  awarded 
this  year  to  fiO  graduates  in 
journalism  who  were  selected  as 
outstanding  in  their  classes  at 
colleges  and  universities  where 
the  Society  has  chapters. 

The  selections  are  made  on  the 
basis  of  character,  scholarship  in 
all  college  work,  and  competence 
to  perform  journalistic  tasks. 
The  decision  in  each  case  is 
made  by  the  committee  composed 
of  student,  faculty  and  profes¬ 
sional  members  of  the  society. 

The  purpose  of  the  citations, 
which  are  not  restricted  to 
members  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  is 
to  foster  high  standards  and 
encourage  broad  and  thorough 
preparation  by  students  intend¬ 
ing  to  follow  journalism  as  a 
career. 

The  men  receiving  the  distinc¬ 
tion  this  year  are: 

ARIZONE  STATE  UNIVERSITY— 
Richard  M.  Stuart.  Phoenix.  Arizona 
BRADLEY  UNIVERSITY— 

Victor  M.  Pilolla,  Chicaxo,  Ill. 
BRIGHAM  YOUNG  UNIVERSITY— 
Don  Carlos  Woodward.  Provo,  Utah 
U  C  L  A— 

Ludwix  Adamec.  Los  Anxeles,  Calif. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  COLORAIHJ 
EMward  Herinx.  BouUler.  Colorado 
DePAUW  UNIVERSITY— 

William  McDowell.  Vincennes,  Ind. 
DRAKE  UNIVERSITY- 
Thomas  C.  Wyatt,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
DUQUESNE  UNIVERSITY— 

Peter  J.  Li,  Pittsburxh  T,  Pa. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA— 

Richard  Leo  Hel)ert,  Miami,  Fla. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  GEORGIA— 

William  D.  Osborne,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
GRINNELL  COLLEGE- 

F.  Garvin  Daveniiort,  Jr.,  Monmouth, 
III. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  IDAHa 
Neil  E.  Leitner,  Boise,  Idaho 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS— 

David  Lowell  Kuhn,  Orion,  Illinois 
INDIANA  UNIVERSITY— 

Glenn  N.  Schramm,  Hammond,  Ind. 
IOWA  STATE  UNIVERSITY— 

David  Lendt,  Anamosa.  Iowa 
KANSAS  STATE  UNIVERSITY— 

John  L.  Petterson,  To|>eka,  Kansas 
UNIVERSITY  OF  KANSAS— 

Carl  John  Peterson.  Toi>eka,  Kansas 
UNIVERSITY  OF  KENTUCKY— 
Newton  T.  S)>encer.  Lexinxton.  Ky. 
LOUISIANA  STATE  UNIVERSITY— 
Whitney  Louis  Belanxer,  Houma,  La. 
-MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY— 

James  P.  Gannon,  Tucson,  Arizona 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MIAMI - 

Eric  Wesley  Allen,  Lake  Orion,  Mich. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN— 

Richard  Alan  Pratt,  Sauit  Ste.  Marie. 
Mich. 

•MICHIGAN  STATE  UNIVERSITY— 
Paul  R.  LaRocque.  Lansinx.  Mich. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA— 
Thomas  G.  Matthews,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  MEXICa— 
Jamie  Rubenstein,  Hixhiand  Park, 

III. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI  — 

Byron  E<lward  Calame,  Appleton 
City.  Mo. 

MONTANA  STATE  UNIVERSITY— 
Gale  Z.  Brammer,  Townsend, 

Montana 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY— 

Jeff  Gralnick,  Brooklyn.  New  York 
UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA— 

Edward  Neal  Riner,  Rocky  Mount, 

N.  C. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA— 
A.  Bennie  Bachmeier,  Towner, 

N.  Dakota 

NORTH  TEXAS  STATE  COLLEGE-  - 
Don  McDowell,  Grand  Prairie,  Texas 
NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY— 
William  Maurice  Pride.  Denver.  Colo. 
OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY- 
Myron  Belkind.  Lindhurst,  Ohio 
OHIO  UNIVERSITY— 

William  R.  Feizcan.  Dillionvale.  Ohio 
Mel  A.  Voxel.  Cleveland.  Ohio 
OKLAHOMA  STATE  UNIVERSITY— 
James  Frank  F'razier.  Bardstown.  Ky. 
OREGON  STATE  UNIVERSITY— 

Gwi  O.  Evans.  Nelscott,  Orexon 
UNIVERSITY  OF  OREGON— 

Howard  James  Boyd.  Jr..  Medford, 
Orexon 

PENNSYLVANIA  STATE 
UNIVERSITY 

Ian  Edier  McNett.  Cross  Roads,  Pa. 
SAN  DIEGO  STATE  COLLEGE- 
Jack  Oakes,  San  Diexo,  California 
SOUTH  DAKOTA  STATE  COLLEGE- - 
Kenneth  James  Johnson,  Gettysburx. 
S.  Dakota 

UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA— 

Ju8ei>h  Saltzman,  Alhamhra,  Calif. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTH 
CAROLINA— 

Jimmie  Lee  HoaxIand,  Rock  Hill. 

S.  C. 

SOUTHERN  METHODIST 
UNIVERSITY— 

Georxe  William  Jernixan,  Dallas, 
Texas 

STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  IOWA— 
James  Roy  Seda.  Traer,  Iowa 
TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY— 

William  G.  Double.  Lester.  Pa. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE- 
Samuel  Herbert  Roberts,  Jr.,  Sevier- 
ville,  Tenn. 

TEXAS  A.  &  M.  COLLEGE- 
James  G.  Gibson,  H.  San  Antonio, 
Texas 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS- 

Donalil  Patrick  Meyers.  Dallas,  Texas 
TEXAS  TECHNOLOGICAL 
COLLEGE- 

Preston  Maynard.  Lubbock,  Texas 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TULSA— 

Patrick  Jesse  O’Dell,  Lawton,  Okla. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  UTAH— 

Don  LeFevre.  Bountiful,  Utah 
WASHINGTON  &  LEE 
UNIVERSITY— 

David  Otto  Goller,  Martinsville.  Va. 
WAYNE  STATE  UNIVERSITY— 
Leslie  Lanxlois,  Detroit,  Michixan 
WASHINGTON  STATE 
UNIVERSITY— 

Terry  Brady,  Tacoma.  Washinxton 
WEST  VIRGINIA  UNIVERSITY— 
Ralph  Izanl,  Danville.  West  Virxinia 
UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN— 
Bruce  Thorp,  Fish  Creek,  Wisconsin 
•UNIVERSITY  OF  OKLAHOMA— 
Robert  M.  Ruxxlfs.  Ponca  City,  Okla. 
•LATE  ENTRY 
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Lawyer  Fails 
To  Get  Balm 
For  Publicity 

Savannah.  Ga. 

The  Georgia  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  ruled  recently  that  a 
Savannah  attorney  had  no  cause 
of  action  in  a  $400,000  libel  suit 
he  brought  against  the  Savan¬ 
nah  News-Press,  Inc. 

The  decision  threw  out  the 
litigation  filed  by  attorney 
Julian  Hartridge  Sr.,  holding 
that  Chatham  Superior  Court 
should  have  sustained  general 
demurrers  of  the  newspapers 
when  the  case  was  called  to  trial 
last  February. 

Mr.  Hartridge  sued  on  two 
counts  over  Morning  News 
stories  on  Nov.  13,  1958  and 
Sept.  25,  1959  concerning  court 
events  in  which  he  figured.  He 
was  defendant  in  one  of  the 
cases  and  was  acquitted. 

Calculation  Alleged 

Mr.  Hartridge.  a  lawyer  since 
1922,  charged  that  the  news¬ 
paper  had,  in  effect,  written  its 
accounts  in  a  manner  calculated 
to  injure  his  professional  stand¬ 
ing.  The  Court  of  Appeals  dis¬ 
agreed  flatly  and  conclusively. 

In  count  one,  Mr.  Hartridge 
said  he  had  successfully  han¬ 
dled  the  appeal  of  two  men  con¬ 
victed  of  rape  but  that  the  news¬ 
paper  gave  credit  to  another 
attorney,  John  J.  Sullivan.  The 
rape  defendants,  first  given  20 
years,  were  freed  at  their  second 
trial. 

Mr.  Hartridge  said  this  im¬ 
proper  credit  imputed  to  him¬ 
self  “a  gross  want  of  skill  and 
competence.” 

No  Injury  Found 

The  court  said  that  one  at¬ 
torney  in  the  case  was  credited 
with  an  act  which  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  another  and  com¬ 
mented: 

“We  cannot  see  where  such 
false  credit  could  injure  the 
professional  reputation  of  one 
who  failed  to  receive  the  proper 
credit.  Indeed,  the  article  as  a 
whole  recites  the  successful 
storj’  of  two  attorneys  working 
together  in  securing  a  new  trial 
for  their  clients  and  a  verdict 
of  acquittal  on  the  second  trial. 

“Since  professional  ethics  for¬ 
bid  attorneys  to  advertise,  sucb 
a  stoi'y  to  the  successful  de¬ 
fense  of  their  clients  is  usually 
Hooked  upon  by  attorneys  as  a 
most  welcome  form  of  pub¬ 
licity.” 

Tbe  second  count  involved 
Hartridge’s  hearing  in  Police 
Court  on  a  reckless  driving 


Guild  Wins  Group 
On  Ottawa  Journal 

Ottawa 

The  American  Newspaper 
Guild,  Local  205,  has  been  certi- 
i  fie<l  as  bargaining  agent  for  49 
new’sroom  employees  of  the 
Ottawa  Journal.  The  vote  wag 
2fi  favoring  the  Guild  and  23 

11^^  ^  opposed,  with  one  spoiled  ballot 

^Ij ,  The  Guild  obtained  bargaininf 

\  /  for 

— •  puiatjon  employees  last  October. 
ON  CAREER  RIM — Al  Spiers,  left,  editorial  director  of  Nixon  Nows-  was  previously  established  at 
papers,  works  in  the  slot  as  high  schwl  editors  partidpate  in  a  jour.  Journal  10  ‘vears  ago,  but 

nalism  institute  at  Indiana  University.  On  the  rim  are  Dale  Timm,  John  ,  ior;q 

Purvavs,  Kathlyn  Parker,  Bonnie  Dolnick,  Kenneth  Bredemeier,  James  '  ‘ 

Nolan  and  Frank  Pipino.  205,  which  was  certified 

at  the  Ottawa  Citizen  in  1948, 

charge  which  brought  him  an  Ford  To  Skip  Annual  th*f 

acquittal.  He  said  the  news-  *  o  iw  »  paper  employees  at  the  two  Ot- 

papers  carried  a  long  story  of  *  een-Age  Fress  Meet  tawa  English  language  dailies, 

the  proceeding  and  a  two-column  The  annual  National  Teen-  News,  circulation,  business  of- 
picture,  that  “never  before  had  Age  Press  Conference,  spon-  fi^e,  proofreaders,  Teletyjiese^ 
a  respectable  citizen  of  Savan-  sored  in  October  by  the  Ford  perforator  operators  and  build- 
nah  been  singled  out  for  pub-  division  of  Ford  Motor  Com-  inp  maintenance  personnd 
licity  of  this  character”  and  that  pany,  will  not  be  held  this  year,  are  covered  by  a  contract  at  the 


the  purpose  was  to  expose  him 
to  ridicule  and  contempt. 


John  E.  Sattler,  Ford’s  north-  Citizen, 
east  public  relations  manager. 


honest  report  of  conference  “is  being  t?  p'-oTn  jVewsnaneiN 

ludicial  nroceedine  is  condi-  _  „  i - *i _ _ _ ^  rrom  ixewspape  . 


a  judicial  proceeding  is  condi-  ^  ure^tuier  uus  year  as  .  ^  •  17  11 

tionally  privileged,  the  Court  ^  change  of  pace.”  Science  rellOWS 

^e  Said  that  while  newspa-  Five  newspaper  and  three 
Ihe  fact  that  the  newspaper  ,  -j  j  „ 

..r  fi,:„  Pers  have  provided  “excellent  magazine  writers  have  been 

incident  as  a  feature  or  human  cooperation”  during  the  first  awarded  fellowships  for  the 
interest  story  would  not  of  it-  four  conferences  held  it  was  fourth  year  of  ^‘“^^la  Uni- 
self  render  it  libelous.  versity  s  Advanced  Science 

“It  is  our  finding  that  neither  information  to  wa^ant  a  Wiping  Program, 

count  sets  forth  as  a  matter  of  conference  this  year.  He  also  -pie  Fellowships  cover  tuition 
law  a  libelous  defamation  and  ^  »  factor  m  the  d^  and  fees,  plus  up  to  $4,400  for 

that  the  trial  court  erred  in  cision,  noting  that  Ford  has  travel  and  living  costs  for  the 
overruling  the  demurrer  to  each  other  programs  going  nine-month  academic  year. 

”  this  year.”  The  1961-62  Fellows  are: 


given  a  breather  this  year  as 
a  change  of  pace.” 


overruling  the  demurrer  to  each 
count.” 


5  Students  Work 
For  Pay  and  Credit 


journalism. 

Ray  Tassin,  Oklahoma  news- 


to  their  salary. 

They  are:  James  P.  Good- 


program.  Glenn  Butler,  public 

relations  director  and  assistant  Mcllheran, 

professor  of  journalism  at  Cen-  ^oneral  advertising, 
tral,  will  be  on  leave  of  absence  • 

next  school  year  to  complete  Ruvs  Stock  in  Daily 


writer.  Medical  Tribune. 


work  on  his  doctorate  at  Okla¬ 
homa  State  University.  Three 
other  Central  faculty  members 


•  •  Bruce  H.  Frisch,  assistant 

Oklahoma  College  5  Students  Work  Ensinterms. 

'T  rka  I  i%yf  •  ¥-•  1  a-  1.  Mary  Grant,  science  writer, 

lo  Utter  J-Major  For  Pay  and  Credit  Palo  .Alto  {Calif.)  Times. 

Central  State  College  of  Ed-  Dallas  Curl  Heintz,  science  writer, 

mond,  Oklahoma,  will  begin  Five  students  from  Texas  San  Jose  (Calif.)  News. 
offering  a  major  in  journalism  colleges  and  universities  are  William  Little,  editorial 
next  September.  State  regents  serving  as  interns  at  the  Dallas  writer  and  columnist,  Peoria 
have  approved  the  expansion  Morning  News  this  summer.  (HI.)  Journal  Star. 
program,  making  it  the  thiixl  They  get  three  hours  credit  in  Charles  Marwdck,  associate 
state  school  with  a  major  in  their  college  course  in  addition  editor.  Medical  World  News. 


Frank  McGuire,  propulsion 
specialist.  Missiles  and  Rockets. 
Benjamin  Rose,  medical  re- 


paperman  now  finishing  njght,  retail  advertising;  Lyn  Benjamin  Rose,  medical  re¬ 

doctor  s  degree  work  at  the  Uni-  Billingsley,  women’s  news;  porter,  Toronto  Daily  Star. 

J^iiialisl,  wmTrUt  Livitz,  cla^ifi^  adver-  Mrs.  Amy  Sel^n,  staff 

Rnfio,-  r...Ki:..  tising;  Jamos  C.  Hyatt,  news-  writer.  Medical  Tribune. 


,  TB  to  Alcohol 

;uvs  Stock  in  Daily 

'  pointed  director  of  public  reia 

Pierre,  S.  Dak.  tions  for  the  National  Council 
Publishers  of  the  Pierre  State  on  Alcoholism,  Inc.  He  re¬ 


will  teach  part-time  in  journal-  News,  nine  months  old  offset  signed  as  associate  director  of 
ism  the  first  year.  morning  daily,  have  announced  public  relations  for  the  National 

Central’s  booming  growth  sale  of  a  block  of  stock  in  the  Tuberculosis  Association  to  ac- 
which  tripled  enrollment  to  4,-  Missouri  Basin  Publishing  Com-  cept  this  post.  Prior  to  entering 
500  in  the  past  ten  years  created  pany  to  Roy  Houck,  central  the  health  field,  he  was  a  public 
the  need  for  the  expansion.  South  Dakota  rancher  and  relations  executive  with  the 
Journalism  has  been  offered  for  former  Lieutenant  Governor.  No  Columbia  Broadcasting  SystOT 
many  years,  with  120  students  change  in  management  is  con-  and  Batten,  Barton,  Durstiue 
taking  courses  in  the  past  year,  templated.  and  Osborn. 
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WASHINGTON 
News  Frontier 


By  Pat  MunrcM* 

NO  SALE 

Samuel  H.  KauflFmann,  presi- 
jflit  of  the  Washington  Star, 
is  reported  to  have  turned  down 
fiforts  by  a  wealthy  resident 
here  to  negotiate  for  purchase 
of  the  |)aper. 

Wiley  Buchanan,  a  native  of 
Dallas  who  was  Chief  of  Proto¬ 
col  in  the  closing  years  of  the 
Eisenhower  Administration, 
said: 

“I  have  l)een  wanting  to  buy 
i  Washington  newspaper  for  a 
number  of  years.  I’ve  known 
Sam  Kauffmann  for  a  long 
time  so  I  just  went  to  him  one 
day  and  said  I  wanted  to  buy 
the  Star.  He  said  they  were 
not  interested  in  selling  and 
that’s  all  there  was  to  it.” 

Mr.  Buchanan  said  he  has 
"no  plans”  for  starting  a  local 
daily  and  also  no  interest  in 
purchasing  any  newspaper  else¬ 
where. 

Mr.  Buchanan  declined  to 
confirm  or  deny  that  the  ru¬ 
mored  figure  of  $15  million  was 
the  basis  on  which  he  had 
wanted  to  start  negotiations  for 
the  Star.  He  did  not  have  in 
mind  also  purchasing  the  Star’s 
television  and  radio  outlets,  he 
said. 

Mr.  Buchanan  has  made  his 
home  here  for  the  past  22  years 
and  specializes  in  “private  in¬ 
vestments.”  His  wife  is  an 
heiress  of  the  Dow  Chemical 
fortune. 

He  is  w'orking  on  his  mem¬ 
oirs,  which  will  cover  his  tour 
as  Ambassador  to  Luxembourg 
and  his  experiences  as  tour 
leader  on  Premier  Khrushchev’s 
1959  swing  around  the  U.  S. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

FUSION  AND  FUSSIN' 

Newsmen  at  the  White  House 
are  reluctantly  facing  up  to  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  an 
insidious  fusion  of  once  clearly 
(iefined  and  separated  news 
categories. 

There  are  sages  among  them 
who  predicted  something  of  this 
sort  would  happen.  A  low  reg¬ 
ister  cacophony  of  growls  and 
grumbles  trailed  after  Pierre 
Salinger  for  days  when  he  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  would  handle 
Mrs.  Kennedy’s  press  announce¬ 
ments.  This,  they  said,  could 
only  lead  to  an  invasion  of  fe¬ 
male  reporters  asking  inane 
Questions  about  clothes  and 
imbies  and  feminine  fripperies. 
And  it  was  even  more  unset¬ 
tling  to  observe  that  almost  the 
^ery  first  questions  about 
Jackie  and  Caroline  and  ham¬ 


sters  and  such  came  from  their 
own  ranks — from  those  stalwart 
purveyors  of  pure  hard  news. 

The  latest  and  most  disturb¬ 
ing  indication  of  the  trend  oc¬ 
curred  when  Pamela  Turnure 
gathered  some  of  the  gals  about 
her  in  the  lobby  of  the  West 
Wing  to  give  them  some  details 
on  the  state  dinner  honoring  the 
President  of  Pakistan  at  his¬ 
toric  Mt.  Vernon. 

It  began  with  one  lone  male 
taking  the  lure  and  asking  to 
l)e  admitted  to  the  briefing.  As 
the  conference  progressed,  how¬ 
ever,  the  natural  curiosity  of 
the  male  reporters  milling  about 
the  lobby  got  the  lietter  of  them. 
Soon  five  or  six  had  joined  the 
group. 

Merriman  Smith  of  UPI,  it 
was  observed,  brooded  for  five 
minutes.  Then  a  press  release 
was  handed  him  announcing  the 
appointment  of  James  V.  Ryan 
of  Coal  Castle,  Pa.  as  a  U.  S. 
Marshal.  The  gloom  vanished 
from  the  mobile  features  of  the 
v'eteran  White  House  reporter. 
It  behooved  him,  he  announced, 
to  carry  the  news  to  Coal 
Castle. 

« 

HEADIJNE  PLUNGE 

The  Washington  Star’s  So¬ 
ciety  columnist,  Betty  Beale, 
did  it  again  to  her  straight- 
news  colleagues.  She  landed  on 
page  one  with  the  story  that 
Caroline  Kennedy  had  been  res¬ 
cued  from  a  swimming  pool 
by  the  fully-clad  (and  expect¬ 
ant)  Mrs.  William  Saltonstall, 
daughter-in-law  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Senator. 

The  tip  on  the  story  came  to 
Betty’s  alert  ears  only  a  day  or 
so  after  the  incident.  But  it 
took  her  almost  a  week  to  fill 
out  the  painstaking  details. 

*  *  « 

A  QUESTION  OF  BIAS 

The  local  dailies  have  been 
charged  by  an  official  of  the 
National  Association  for  the 
advancement  of  Colored  People 
with  having  created  a  “mood  of 
prejudice”  against  a  Negro  in 
government  service.  The  charge 
bears  examining. 

Frank  D.  Reeves,  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  Committeeman 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
White  House  assistant,  was 
named  as  the  first  Negro  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  District  Board  of 
Commissioners. 

Reeves,  one  of  three  persons 
who  placed  President  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  name  in  nomination  at 
the  Democratic  Convention  last 


summer,  was  forced  to  with¬ 
draw  by  pressure  from  White 
House  aides.  The  withdrawal 
came  the  day  after  a  Senate 
committee  had  delved  into 
charges  of  tax  laxity  by  Reeves. 

In  his  pulpit  on  July  2,  the 
Rev.  E.  Franklin  Jackson,  head 
of  the  D.  C.  Branch  of  NAACP, 
blasted  the  press  for  hav'ing 
“influenced  the  public”  against 
Reeves.  Said  Jackson: 

“If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
<laily  press  and  the  fact  that 
Reeves  is  a  Negro,  the  public 
would  not  have  looked  in  dero¬ 
gation  at  Mr.  Reeves’  tax  rec¬ 
ord.” 

Clarence  Mitchell,  director  of 
NAACP’s  Washington  office, 
says  “the  press  overplayed  the 
story”,  adding:  “The  whole 
Reeves  situation  was  a  verj’ 
sorry  demonstration  of  preju¬ 
dice  at  work.” 

On  the  other  hand,  Louis 
Lautier,  W’ashington  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  National  Ne¬ 
gro  Press  Association,  scoffing- 
ly  disagreed.  He  declared:  “No¬ 
body  is  to  blame  for  Reeves 
not  becoming  a  commissioner 
except  Frank  himself.  He 
pleaded  jwverty  but  he  bought 
himself  a  $47,500  home.” 

White  House  Press  Secretary 
Pierre  Salinger  on  July  6  an¬ 
nounced  that  Reeves  had  “left” 
his  job  there. 

The  White  House  named  an¬ 
other  local  Negro  John  B.  Dun¬ 
can,  to  the  Commission  spot. 

Here’s  the  role  of  the  papers 
in  the  affair: 

1)  When  Reeves  was  ap¬ 
pointed  last  month  he  received 
generally  flattering  comments. 

2)  The  Daily  News,  follow¬ 
ing  a  phone  tip,  broke  a  mild 
story'  on  June  24  saying  that 
three  liens  for  income  taxes  had 
been  filed  against  Reeves.  Other 
papers  followed  with  similar 
stories. 

.3)  The  following  Tuesday 
(June  27)  Reeves  came  up  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  committee  for 
a  confirmation  hearing.  He 
seemed  vague  about  his  tax 
record  so  Committee  staffers 
(and  the  press)  set  to  digging 
further.  They  found: 

Eight  liens  for  income  tax 
had  been  filed  against  him  in 
the  last  10  years.  Further,  he 
didn’t  file  his  ’60  Federal  return 
(due  last  April  15)  until  the 
day  of  the  Senate  hearings. 

4)  Reporters  also  got  wind 
of  a  report  that  Reeves  had 
been  given  a  substantial  loan 
to  buy  an  expensive  new  house 
by  a  local  liquor  wholesaler. 

5)  The  Washington  Star  edi¬ 
torially  described  the  White 
House  withdrawal  of  the  Reeves 
nomination  as  “proper  and  nec¬ 
essary”.  The  paper  also  carried 
a  column  by  Doris  Fleeson  be¬ 
rating  White  House  staffers  for 


“self-inflicted  wounds”  in  fail¬ 
ing  to  check  out  Reeves’  back¬ 
ground. 

6)  On  July  2  both  the  Post 
and  Star  gave  front-page  play 
to  a  statement  by  Reeves  de¬ 
fending  himself. 

In  addition,  the  Post  carried 
a  detailed  “recap”  of  the  affair 
by  reporter  John  J.  Lindsay. 

The  consensus  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  press  corps:  the  dailies 
here  in  a  city  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  more  than  half  Negro 
leaned  over  backwards  to  be 
fair  to  Reeves. 

But  the  managing  editor  of 
the  Washington  Afro-American 
(Chuck  Stone)  says:  “I  defi¬ 
nitely  feel  all  the  local  papers 
were  biased  in  their  coverage 
of  the  Reeves  affair.” 

ROBERT  S.  BALL 

Robert  S.  Ball,  50,  of  the 
Detroit  News’  Washington  Bu¬ 
reau  and  former  administrative 
assistant  to  the  late  Sen.  Blair 
Moody  (D-Mich.)  died  July  9 
of  cancer  at  George  Washing¬ 
ton  University  Hospital. 

He  was  bom  here  and  at¬ 
tended  George  W^ashington  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Washington  Daily  News  in 
1933  and  in  1935  became  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Detroit  News.  He 
specialized  in  space,  aviation 
and  labor. 

Two  years  ago  Bob  learned 
that  he  was  ill  with  Hodgkins 
Disease,  cancer  of  the  lymph 
glands.  Nevertheless,  he  became 
a  model  of  courage  to  his  fellow 
newsmen  as  he  continued  doing 
his  job. 

Last  fall  he  got  out  of  bed 
and  went  on  Vice  President 
Lyndon  Johnson’s  whistle-stop- 
ping  tour  of  the  South. 

“The  greatest  job  (of  report¬ 
ing)  of  his  life  was  the  astro¬ 
naut  shot,”  said  Elie  Abel,  chief 
of  the  bureau. 

Although  running  a  tempera¬ 
ture,  Bob  was  eager  to  go  to 
Cape  Canaveral  for  the  shot  in 
May.  His  doctor  permitted  the 
trip  only  on  the  basis  that  Bob 
get  a  blood  transfusion  just  be¬ 
fore  leaving  here.  Bob  dictated 
his  report  on  the  early  morning 
shot  into  an  open  phone. 

• 

Press  for  New  Daily 

Princeton,  W.  Va. 

Howard  R.  Imboden,  formerly 
publisher  of  the  Pulaski  (Va.) 
Southwest  Times,  has  announced 
he  expects  to  start  publication 
of  the  Princeton  Times  on  July 
15.  He  has  purchased  presses 
from  the  Tyrone  (Pa.)  Herald 
and  moved  them  to  Princeton, 
where  he  hopes  to  sell  5,540 
shares  of  stock  at  $10  a  share. 
Mr.  Imboden  sold  the  Southwest 
Times  in  1954. 
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Springfield 
Executives’ 
Salaries  Told 

Springfield,  Mass. 

The  marathon  hearing  of 
charges  of  mismanagement 
against  officers  and  directors  of 
the  Springfield  Newspapers  con¬ 
tinued  this  week  before  Special 
Master  George  N.  Beauregard. 

Bernard  M.  Crosby,  assistant 
treasurer  of  Republican  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  was  on  the  stand  for  the 
26th  day  when  he  was  asked  by 
David  Burstein,  counsel  for  S.  I. 
Newhouse  interests,  to  read  into 
the  record  the  annual  salaries 
provided  for  executives  in  1953 
contracts. 

The  contracts,  drawn  after 
the  death  of  Sherman  H.  Bowles, 
late  publisher,  specified  as 
follows:  John  A.  Mannix,  $9,- 
100;  Frank  H.  Kelly,  $9,880; 
Arnold  Imshaug,  $9,110;  James 
M.  P.  Duggan,  $9,110;  F.  Ken¬ 
neth  Watts  (advertising  man¬ 
ager  now  deceased),  $13,200; 
Sidney  R.  Cook,  $9,880;  Paul  F. 
Craig,  $9,880;  Mary  E.  Galla¬ 
gher,  $6,240;  Walter  R.  Graham, 
$9,880 ;  Charles  R.  Meyrick, 
$9,880;  and  Nicholas  A.  Zades, 
$7,020. 

"Clearly  Inadequate' 

Company  Attorney  Robert 
Meser\’e  commented  that  the 
salaries  paid  clearly  are  inade¬ 
quate  for  the  services  performed 
and  the  level  of  responsibility 
carried  with  the  positions. 

One  of  the  contentions  of  Mr. 
Burstein,  representing  the  New¬ 
ark  Morning  Ledger  Co.,  a  large 
minority  stockholder,  has  been 
that  the  officers  have  diverted 
most  of  the  newspapers’  earn¬ 
ings  to  the  Pension  Trust  Funds 
in  which  they  have  a  direct 
interest. 

In  a  related  action  in  Federal 
Court  at  Boston,  Francis  T. 
Bowles,  a  director  and  trustee. 


charged  that  the  other  voting 
trustees  were  attempting  to 
“squeeze  the  plaintiffs  out.’’  Mr. 
Bowles  and  members  of  his  fam¬ 
ily  have  contracted  to  sell 
additional  shares  to  the  New¬ 
house  interests  when  the  voting 
trust  expires  in  1967.  These 
shares  would  give  Newhouse 
operating  control  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Company. 


Unions  Act  to  Guard 
Americas  Free  Press 


Tack  Company’s  Profits 


Countering  a  charge  by  the 
minority  stockholders  that  the 
Pension  Trusts  had  some  bad 
investments,  company  attorney 
Meserve  reported  to  the  hearing 
master  that  Atlas  Tack  Corpora¬ 
tion  had  gross  sales  of  more  than 
$5  million  and  profits  of  $88,000 
after  taxes  in  1960.  Some  of  the 
newspaper  directors  are  also  on 
the  board  of  Atlas  Tack. 

The  company,  which  was  de¬ 
listed  by  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  several  years  ago,  had 
after-profit  taxes  of  more  than 
$100,000  for  each  of  four  years 
prior  to  1960.  The  Pension 
trusts  have  a  majority  stock 
investment  in  the  firm  amount¬ 
ing  to  about  $1  million,  and  the 
company  has  an  indebtedness  to 
the  funds  of  more  than  $800,000. 

Miss  Gallagher,  personnel 
manager  of  the  newspapers, 
testified  that  the  pension  funds 
have  offices  in  New  York,  Boston 
and  Hartford.  A  woman  em¬ 
ployee  in  each  office  handles  the 
buying  and  selling  of  securties 
for  the  funds.  Miss  Gallagher 
said.  She  said  she  had  been  an 
officer  or  director  of  several 
firms  in  which  the  funds  had  an 
investment. 

Laying  the  basis  for  insiiec- 
tion  of  current  records,  the 
hearing  master  admitted  into 
evidence  the  1943  accounting 
worksheets  of  the  newspaper 
companies.  Mr.  Burstein  sought 
to  have  experts  audit  the  com¬ 
pany  books  outside  the  court. 
The  worksheets,  the  Newhouse 
lawyer  said,  “may  be  a  bunch 
of  Chinese  laundry  tickets  so 
far  as  I  know.” 


Chieai'o  Defender 
Citetl  by  Labor  Board 


Chicago 

An  indictment  of  the  labor 
practices  of  the  Chicnf/o  De¬ 
fender  is  contained  in  a  com¬ 
plaint  against  the  publi.sher  by 
the  regional  office  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Acting  on  charges  filed  by 
the  Chicago  Newspaiier  Guild 
against  Robert  S.  Abbott  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  the  board  has  or¬ 
dered  a  hearing  on  eight  con¬ 
solidated  cases  for  Aug.  7. 

Approximately  60  employes 
in  the  two  Guild  units  are  seek¬ 
ing  reinstatement  with  back  pay 
from  their  discharge,  April  24. 


The  one-year-old  Inter-Amer¬ 
ican  Federation  of  Working 
Newspapermen’s  Organizations 
has  begun  a  formal  attack  on 
Communist  penetration  of  the 
pre.ss  in  Latin  America. 

As  its  initial  step  in  a  broad 
program,  the  Federation  brought 
together  30  newsmen  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere  at  a  series 
of  seminars  in  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico,  which  concluded  last  week. 
Speakers  stressed  the  role  of 
unions  in  combatting  subversive 
forces  in  the  press. 

Journalists  from  British  Gui¬ 
ana,  Bolivia,  Colombia,  Jamaica, 
Peru,  Venezuela,  Barbados, 
Ecuador,  Canada  and  the  United 
States  as  well  as  exiled  news¬ 
men  from  Haiti,  Paraguay  and 
Cuba  heard  talks  on  freedom  of 
the  press,  the  history  of  news¬ 
paper  unions  and  objectives  of 
collective  bargaining. 

Among  the  speakers  were 
Boleslay  Wierzbianski,  president 
of  the  International  Federation 
of  Free  Journalists.  Mr.  Wierz¬ 
bianski  stressed  the  importance 
of  Latin  American  participation 
in  international  democratic  press 
associations. 

Others  who  conducted  seminar 
sessions  were  N.  Pentecheff, 
treasurer  of  the  International 
Federation  of  Free  Journalists, 
who  spoke  on  freedom  of  the 
press  and  the  labor  movement; 
Frank  Cremonesi  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union; 
Ellis  T.  Baker  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild,  and  Arturo 
Jauregui  of  the  Inter-American 
Regional  Workers  Organization. 

Charles  A.  Perlink  Jr.,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Guild,  is  co- 
chairman  of  the  Federation’s 
executive  committee,  with  Luis 
Carnero  Checo  of  Pueblo  Libre, 
Lima,  Peru.  The  secretary  is 
Alberto  Schtirbu  of  Buenos 
Aires  and  tbe  trea.surer  is 
Nicolas  Pentcheff  of  New  York. 
The  Federation  has  23  affiliated 
organizations  in  20  countries. 

The  seminar  in  San  Juan  was 
the  first  item  on  the  Federa¬ 
tion’s  agenda  which  was  drawn 
up  by  the  executive  committee 
in  May.  Other  matters  on  which 
the  commitee  acted  were  re¬ 
ported  by  Mr.  Perlik  as  follows: 


men’s  organizations  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  international  journsdiam, 

Adopted  an  extensive  i)rograDi 
of  exchange  scholarships  for 
journalists  in  the  countries  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Approved  a  plan  of  publica¬ 
tion,  under  auspices  of  the 
Federation,  of  a  series  of  books 
on  the  philosophy  and  practices 
of  free  press  in  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  languages. 

Noted  with  pleasure  the  ex¬ 
cellent  trade  union  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  dev’elopments  amonj: 
its  affiliates,  including  Ecuador, 
Honduras,  Argentina,  British 
Guiana,  Barbados,  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  Mexico,  and 
undertook  to  provide  technicil 
assistance  in  this  area. 


Endorse*  Cuban  Prulesi 


Reviewed  and  supported  ef¬ 
forts  by  the  many  affiliates  who 
took  positive  action  to  protest 
abridgement  and  infringement 
of  freedom  of  the  press,  particu¬ 
larly  the  jailing  of  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  recently  in  Cuba,  an 
action  wffiich  the  Federation  has 
also  protested  against. 

Rfjviewed  the  state  of  organ¬ 
ization  among  non-member  coun¬ 
tries  and  voted  unanimously  to 
admit  to  full  membership  the 
National  College  of  Newspaper¬ 
men  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  in 
Exile. 

Noted  and  protested  against 
the  continued  absence  of  a  free 
press  in  Cuba,  Haiti,  Paraguay, 
Dominican  Republic,  and  Nica¬ 
ragua  and  the  loss  of  personal 
and  political  freedom  in  these 
countries. 


FCC  Rejects  Bisl 
For  Press  Tariffs 


Prugram  Defined 


Approved  a  long-range  pro¬ 
gram  of  .seminars  for  Federa¬ 
tion  affiliates  over  the  next  two 
years  on  such  subjects  as  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  general  and 
specialized  reporting,  and  inter¬ 
national  working  newspaper- 


Wasiiingtos 

In  a  decision  which  is  subject 
to  further  arguments  in  Septan- 
ber,  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  this  week  rejected  a 
proposal  that  special  reduced 
rates  lie  applied  to  jiress  mes¬ 
sages  carritnl  by  Western  Union 
and  American  Telephone  4 
Telegraph  Co. 

The  FCC  ruling  would  permit 
the  carriers  to  increase  their 
charges  on  leased-line  service. 

(Frank  H.  Bartholomew, 
president  of  Uniteel  Pre.ss  Inter¬ 
national,  commented:  “When 
UPI  intervened  in  this  case,  we 
pro|)osed  that  the  communica¬ 
tions  companies  restore  the  press 
rates  which  were  available  from 
1916  to  1943.  We  are  disap- 
fiointed  but  we  expect  to  pursue 
this  matter.”) 
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I  classified  section  ^ 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


In  the  complicatetl  pattern  of  to¬ 
day's  newspaiier  transfers,  your 
broker  is  a  money-savins',  ilanKer- 
gvoidinK  asset. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CO..  INC. 

408  So.  Bonita  Dr.,  Panama  City,  Kla. 


WANT  A  CALIFORNIA  OR 
ARIZONA  NEWSPAPER? 

We  have  them-  from  iarire  dailies  to 
small  weeklies.  GABBERT  &  HAN¬ 
COCK,  3709-B  Arlinirton  Ave..  River¬ 
side.  Calif. 


t  if  THE  “GOLDEN  RULE"  is  our 
yardstick.  Arthur  W.  Styi>es,  625  Mar¬ 
ket  St.,  San  Francisco  5.  California. 


MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Established  1914.  Newspapers 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity 

DEAN  SELLEIRS  sells  Arizona  and 
Southwest  newspapers.  625  E.  Main. 
Meta.  Ariz..  c/o  Cummins  Trust  Co. 


SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCING 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  G. 


ITS  NOT  the  down  payment  that  buys 
the  newspaper — it's  the  personality  and 
ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we 
insist  on  personal  contact  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura.  Calif. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
Ekmed  $28,796  in  1960.  $25,000  down 
includes  building  and  receivables.  Mini¬ 
mum  working  capital  needed.  Jos.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker.  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 

DEEP  SOUTH  farm,  industry,  college 
county  seat  weekly,  $95,000,  %  down. 
Broker.  Box  1716,  Elditor  &  Fhiblisher. 


WESTERN  WEEKLIES  AND  DAILIES 
rrerywhere.  JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSO¬ 
CIATES.  Suites  600-601,  6381  Hollywood 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  27.  California. 


EXCLUSIVE  CALIF. 
RURAL  WEEKLY 

In  orchard  and  dairy  area.  Very  fine 
plant,  rapidly  growing  town.  Large 
non-farm  income.  Consistent  profits. 
1100.000  with  $25,000  down.  We  have 
•old  seven  papers  in  past  60  days. 
Hurry  for  this  one.  Jos.  A.  Snyder. 
Nwipaper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 


DAILY,  twice-a-week,  and  full-time 
radio  station.  $600,000  for  ail  three. 
29%  down.  Box  1868,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


FOUR  KANSAS  WEEKLIES  —  all 
worth  price  nske<l.  Made  owners  money 
for  many,  many  years.  Write  Box 
396,  Salina,  Kansas,  for  report. 


IOWA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  with 
sui>erb  iilant,  $45M,  terms.  Krehbiel, 
Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST:  Grand  old 
weekly  and  job  .shop,  unopi>08ed.  Swell 
town.  Gross  crowding  $80,000.  About 
$20,000  down  handles.  Please  write 


Kalamazoo  8,  Mich.  Ph.  FI  2-6922 


Newspapers  Wanted 


COUNTY  SEAT  WEEKLY  in  Midwest. 
$60,000  to  $100,000  gross.  Owners  only 
please.  George  H.  Williams,  Box  208, 
Spencer,  Iowa. 


Publications  for  Sale 


LIVE  IN  FLORIDA.  Tourist  guide 
magazine  published  in  winter.  Earns 
enough  in  seven  months  to  live  on 
for  12.  Summer  edition  can  be  added. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  good  space 
salesman.  Official  guide  for  six  com¬ 
munities.  Requires  $10,000  down.  Box 
1864,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Business  Opportunities 


NEW  TRADE  JOURNAL  for  inter¬ 
national  industry  offers  ground-floor 
stock  sale  and  staff  oiienings ;  also 
ready  readership  for  consumer  iid  agen¬ 
cies.  Theme  covers  the  5  Ws  of  svorld- 
wide  “Beauty  Contests!"  Prosiiectus 
from:  IBCTJ-Sy  Silin,  P.  O.  Box  156, 
Barling,  Arkansas. 


Public  Notice 


MUSIC  EDITORS;  committee  formetl 
to  save  historic  MetroiKilitan  0|>era 
House.  May  we  send  copy  of  N.  Y. 
“Herald  Tribune"  feature  story?  Mr. 
Roy  Anderson,  “Save  The  Met"  Com¬ 
mittee.  Box  714.  Mount  Vernon.  New 
York. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


F  eatures 


MEMO  TO  EDITORS:  If  you  haven't 
seen  the  new  prize-winning  humorous 
column.  “DOWN  ON  THE  FARM.” 
written  by  a  Pulitzer-Prize-winner- 
turned-farmer.  semi  now  for  samples 
and  rates.  FORTUNE  FEATURES. 
Huntly,  Va. 

THE  SIXTIES,  by  William  Wallace- 
weekly  feature  column  on  state  and 
national  affairs:  award-winner;  high¬ 
est  praises.  If  you're  a  N.Y.  State 
publisher  you  need  The  SIXTIES. 
Moderately  priced.  Write  Box  1770. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  and  plant  In 
choice  liong  Island  location.  Well  es- 
Ublished.  earning  profit,  fine  p<itential. 
Write.  giving  phone  number,  to  ^x 
1944,  Blditor  &  Publisher, 


CALIFORNIA 

NEWSPAPERS 


YOUR  OWN  EUROPEAN 
CORRESPONDENT 

for  $20  a  week.  London-based  team 
with  U.S.  backteround.  Top  contacts 
Parliament  and  Palace.  Supplies  weekly 
1. 000-word  sparklinK  feature.  Try  us! 
Box  1840,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Publishers  of  (juality  newsimt»ers  de- 
Dsnd  on  u».  What  do  you  want? 
VERNON  V.  PAINE 
with 

L.  H.  PAINE,  broker 
P.  O.  Box  266,  Upland.  Calif. 


FOOTBALL  HUMOR  SPECIAL!  12- 
week  cartoon  feature  in  color  or  black 
and  \%hite.  For  proofs  and  rates  write 
(tene  Stiller,  4305  Parker,  Amarillo, 
'Pexas. 


Press  Engineers 


NEW  ENGLAND.  For  quick  action, 
wit  stalile  and  well-equipiied  weekly 
ymwing  $53.UOU  is  offered  for  $4U,IIOO, 
*ith  $15.(>00  down.  Iton't  dawdle  on  | 
this  if  you  want  New  England  1 

DIAL  ! 

kslamaziM)  8,  Mich.  Ph.  FI  2-6922 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
56-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31.  New  York 
JAckson  2-6106 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 

Press  Engineers 

Engraving  Department 

Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 

CO..  INC. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1316  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING. 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING, 

AND  PROCESSING 

Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 

VERTICAL  IS''  KENRU,  Serial 
5?B790536.  Three  years’  old — koocI  con¬ 
dition!  Sm  it  in  oi>eration.  Lambert- 
ville  iNew  Jersey >  Beacon. 

Exchange  Basis 

WILL  TRADE  4  Multiface,  in  daily 
use,  for  standard  TTS  Perforators. 
W.  H.  Cornwell,  Sentinel-Star.  Orlando, 
Elorida. 

U  P  E  C  O 

SPECIALIZING  IN  DUPLEX 
AND  OTHER  FLATBED  WEBS 
WE  MOVE  AND  ERECT  ANYWHERE 

760  Valley  Brook  Avenue 
Lyndhurst  New  Jersey 

Geneva  8-3744-47-49 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Complete  Plants 


FOR  SALE:  Commercial  Stereotype 
Plant.  Illness  forces  sale.  Chart  Area 
10.  Box  1836,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

3  COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 
in  Blast-Central  U.  S..  16  linotyi>es, 
presses'  rapacity  16,  16  and  24-pages. 
Buyer  must  show  financial  restainsi- 
bility.  Write  Box  1914.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Composing  Room 


TWO  G4-4  INTERTYPES  Ser.  #21448 
and  17607,  very  good  cond.  available 
now,  each  eq^  with  A.uto  Spacer, 
Six  Mold  Disk.  Mohr  Saw,  Blower. 
B'eeder,  Auto  Eljector,  Elec  pot,  mtr, 
6  molds,  6  fonts  of  mats.  Priced  at 
$14,000  and  $12,000  resptviy.  Contact 
Glenn  Cummins,  Prod.  Mgr.,  Wichita 
Blagle,  Wichita,  Kans. 

UNIVERSAL  STRIP  CASTER 
Electric.  Elxcellent  condition 
Write  Box  892  Blditor  &  Publisher 

L  &  B  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  Uniteil  States 
and  foreign  countries.  “Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them."  $84.50  to  $97.50. 
None  lietter  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L  &  B  SALES  COMPANY 
Box  560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina 
World's  Largest  Distributor  of 
NewspH|>er  B'orm  Trucks 
Telephone:  835-1513 


TWO  MODEL  8  LINOTYPES,  one 
Mo<lel  21,  A-1  shaiw.  matrixes,  maga¬ 
zines,  galleys,  cabinets,  saw,  other 
miscellaneous  equipment,  all  available 
immediately  liecause  of  merger,  can 
I*  seen  our  idant  any  business  day. 
Write,  come  by,  or  call;  make  offer 
if  you  want  or  we  will  send  sitecifi- 
cations,  serial  numliers.  etc.  Syracuse 
Journal.  Syracuse,  Indiana. 


Mail  Room 


SIGNODE  WIRE  TYING  MACHINE 
available  for  lease  or  sale  at  substantial 
savings.  J.  Spero  &  Co,,  549  W,  Ran¬ 
dolph  St.,  Chicatto  6,  HI.  Tel:  AN  34633 


Press  Room 


ILLINOIS  LOCATION.  Goss  Uni¬ 
tubular,  6  units,  color,  21  i>ages. 
balloon  former,  si>ee<l  25M  plus, 
quarter  folder  and  stereo.  B'irst- 
rlass  condition.  Two  units  five 
years  old  cost  $70,000  plus:  shal¬ 
low-pit  mount,  end  feed,  single 
width.  Cut-off  22^4".  Two  casting 
l)0.\es,  one  regular,  other  No-Pak. 
Vertical  router  ( broach! .  tail  cut¬ 
ter,  metal  i»ot.  AC  drive,  Cline 
class  150  IT  controller  and  l>oard. 
16  six-button  control  stations. 
Westinghouse  60  HP,  60  cycle,  3 
phase,  220-440  V  :  Westinghouse  5 
HP.  60  cycle.  3  phase.  200-440  V : 
6-inch  chain  belt  drive,  one  extra 
ielt:  2  spare  Westinghouse  motors. 
5  HP  and  60  HP.  chain  l>elt  drive. 
Available  April  1st.  May  be  swn 
in  oiieration  now.  Ideal  for  daily, 
commercial,  suburban  or  commu¬ 
nity  publication  work.  Price 
$97,800:  terms  50%  on  order,  bal¬ 
ance  on  lielivery.  Our  No.  1270. 
Subject  to  prior  sale.  May  Broth¬ 
ers.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


NEW  COLE  gUARTERFOLDER 

PORTABLE  OR  STATIONARY, 
Adaptable  all  rotary  presses. 
EIGHTH-FOLDER  ATTACHMENT 
available.  Time  and  money-saver. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE 
WORKS.  INC. 

1637  West  Main.  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma.  Call  CE  6-8841. 


35  by  45  (4-page)  S7L  HARRIS  OFF- 
SETT  PRESS.  Perfect  register.  Doee 
perfect  work.  Averages  3600  on  news¬ 
print.  $5750.  Guarimteed  perfect.  John 
Taylor.  The  Seguin  Gazette,  Seguin, 
Texas. 


AC  MOTOR  PRESS  DRIVES  30,  40, 
50,  75  and  100  HP  available  now. 
George  C,  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise, 
Idaho. 
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HELP  WANTED 

.4cademic 


E&P  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES  SECTION 

Superior  results  at  moderate  cost  from  classified  ads. 


Press  Room 


PRESSES 

GOSS  DEK-A-TUBE 
1C  Pages — 8  years  old — A.C.  Stereo. 
Available  60-90  days.  South  Carolina. 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

20  and  24  Page  Presses  2-to-l  Models — 
Twinned  A.C.  Complete  Stereo.  Will 
separate. 

3  TOIT  SCOTT  23-9/16*' 

Steel  Cylinder,  Roller  Bearing;  1  double 
Folder;  A.C.  Drive;  Knoxville  Jour¬ 
nal.  Attractive  Terms. 

DUPLEX  METROPOUTAN  23-9/16" 
Any  Combinatien  of  Units  and  Folders; 

21  total  Units.  6  Folders  with  Balloon 
Formers;  6  extra  color  Cylinders ;  6 
Drives  and  Controls;  3-arm  Reels  & 
Tensions  End  Feed  or  on  substructure. 
Available  at  once  due  to  Mechanical 
Plant  Merger  of  St.  Louis  Post  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Globe  Democrat. 

3-UNIT  HOE  22%" 

End  Fed;  A.C  Drive.  Located  Greens- 
burg.  Pa.  Available  at  once. 

S-UNIT  HOE  22%" 

Has  extra  Color  Cylinder;  End  Feed ;  ' 
A.C.  Drive ;  Located  Lebanon.  Pa. 

MODEL  AB  DUPLEX 
FLATBED 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

• 

STEREOTYPE 

Goss  Twin  Screw  Flat  Shavers  with 
Shell  Plate  Hold  Down  Device;  extra 
Knife:  A.  C.  Motor. 

Wood  Jr.,  Autoplates  and  Automatics 
with  Vacuum  Backs,  A.C.  Motors. 
Wood  Standard  Autoshavers 
Wood  Pre-Register  Machine 
Kemp  Goss  Metal  Furnaces  complete 
with  Controls;  8  and  10  ton  capacity. 
Jampol  Plate  Conveyor — 260’ 

Jampol  Raised  Plate  Return — 16’ 

Wesel  Flat  Router  Like  New;  D.C. 
Motor. 

COMPOSING 

Monotype  Material  Maker  complete 
with  Molds,  A.C.  Motor. 

Monotype  Type  Caster  complete  with 
Molds  and  60  Matrix  Fonts. 

PROOF  PRESSES 

Vandercook  Electric  Powered  Models 
22,  23,  326 

Model  F  4/4  Intertype  Mixer,  No. 
16861;  6  Molds,  Blower.  Quadder,  Saw. 
A.C.  Motor. 

MODEL  32  LINOTYPE 
2/90—1/72—2/34:  No.  62810;  Six 
Holds,  Electric  Pot,  Feeder;  A.  C. 
Motor. 

3  MODEL  31  LINO’TYPES 
Electric  Pots,  A.  C.  Motors. 

MAILROOM 

BUNN  TYING  MACHINES 
JAMPOL  AUTOMATIC  BUNDLE 
PUSHERS 

TELESCOPIC  BUNDLE  LOADERS 
BELT  CONVEYORS 
JAMPOL  TURNS  WI’TH 
HINGED  GATE 


Press  Room 


62"  LAWSON  CUTTER,  Hydraulic 
Clamp,  power  back  gauge.  Recondi¬ 
tioned.  We  can  show  our  expense  to 
recondition  over  $2,460 — F.O.B.  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y . $6,996.00 

MODEL  K  FOLDER,  section  feeder. 
Recently  rebushed — good  shape. 

F.O.B.  Detroit . $2,960.00 

241  DAVIDSON,  only  2  yrs.  in  pro¬ 
duction.  Clean  —  F.O.B.  Cleveland, 
Ohio  .  $1,499.00 

2066  MULTI- poor  shape  ..  $  660.00 

34  CHALLENGE  POWERED  Cut¬ 
ter,  hand  clamp,  only  2  yrs.  in  pro¬ 
duction.  Clean — like  new  ....  $1,896.00 

American  Type  Founders  Co.,  Inc. 
1530  East  19th  Street 
Cleveland  14,  Ohio 
MAin  1-1787 


36  BY  46  DEXTER  FOLDER,  cross¬ 
head  and  comb  feeder.  Four  deliveries. 
Can  fold  up  to  64-sig  jobwork  and,  or 
8-page  news  section.  Guaranteed  per¬ 
fect.  John  Taylor,  The  Seguin  Gazette, 
Seguin.  Texas. 


DUPLEX  4-page,  standard  tubular 
deck.  2  to  1  model,  long  side  frames. 

DUPLEX  8-page,  standard  tubular 
deck,  2  to  1  model,  long  aide  frames. 

DUPLEX  16-page,  standard  tubular, 
2  to  1  model,  stereo-mat  roller,  30  H.P. 
AC,  drive. 

GOSS  2-unit8,  arch  type,  double  folder. 
22% "  End  Fed.  stereo-mat  roller,  60 
H.P.  AC,  drive. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Press  Erector” 

11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POplar  6-0610  TRiangle  7-8871 


FOR  SALE:  24-PAGE  GOSS,  will 
print  12  straight  24  collect,  22% 
inch  cut-off,  metal  pot,  pump,  pony 
other  auxiliary  equipment,  12  chases 
and  metal  turtles ;  may  be  seen  in 
operation.  Write  for  full  particulars. 
Available  now!  Natchez  Democrat, 
Natchez,  Mississippi. 


DUPLEX 

24-PAGE  TUBULAR 

*/2  and  ’A  Page  Deliveries 
Color  Fountain 
AC  Motor  Drive 
Tubular  Stereo  Machinery 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  1 7,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  THIS  IS  IT! 

GOSS  HEADLINER  4  units,  like  new, 
five  years’  old;  used  only  18  months. 
For  sale  with  all  the  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment.  Finance  five  years. 

ATEC  CORPORATION 
1618  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia-2.  Pa 
Phone:  Kingsley  6-1900 

36  BY  46  HARRIS  OFFSET  PRESS 
and  Dexter  Folder.  Was  printing  job- 
work  and  three  weekly  newspapers. 
Guaranteed  perfect.  Sacrifice  at  $9000. 
John  Taylor,  The  Seguin  Gazette, 
Seguin,  Texas. 


HARRIS  LB  OFFSET  PRESS,  4-page 
capacity,  41"  x  54",  with  Omaha 
folder.  Both  excellent  condition  for 
$6000.  Hammond  Daily  Star,  Ham¬ 
mond,  La. 


Press  Room 


MAT  ROLLERS  Duplex  and  Goss 
Heavy  Duty.  AC  motors,  George  C. 
Oxford.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
MAT  ROLLERS  HEAVY  DUTY 
EUrods,  Ludlows,  Intertypes,  Linotypes, 
Photoengraving  Equipment 

ATEC  CORPORATION 
1618  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia-2,  Pa. 
Phone:  Kingsley  6-1900 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  Oxford  7-4690 


Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


MODERN  STEREO  PRESS,  24  pages 
or  more  with  stereo  equipment.  Will 
pay  cash.  Box  1638,  ^itor  &  Puli- 
isher. 


NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  ; 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
TELETYPESETTER  EQUIPMENT 
Ludlows — Elrods — Mat  Rollers 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

(Formerly  Inland  Nemspaper  Supply  Co.)  \ 
1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City  8.  Mo. 
Tel:  HArrison  1-6366 

24-PAGE  TUBULAR  PRESS,  with  or  i 
without  stereo  equipment.  Must  l<e  2 
to  1  model.  Need  May  1.  1962,  Quote 
cash  price,  giving  serial  number  and 
all  details.  David  H.  Clymer,  The 
El  Dorado  Times,  El  Dorado,  Kansas. 

ROTARY  ROUTER  for  use  with 
Standard  Duplex  ’Tubular  Press.  Write: 
F.  O.  Wellnitz,  Call-Leader,  Elwood. 
Ind. 

USED  ’ITS  TAPE  PERFORATOR. 
V.  W.  Reedy,  1900  Tremont  Rd.,  Knox¬ 
ville.  Tenn. 


;  GOSS  Anti  Friction  Press  Units  and 
I  Folders,  22%"  cutoff.  Delivery  within 
I  one  year.  John  Griffiths  Co..  420  Lex- 
'  ington  Ave.,  New  York  IT.  N.  Y. 


PRESS  WANTED 

j  One  24-page  Goss  Dek-a-tulie  Press  and 
I  Stereo  Elquipment  with  |>ossible  excep¬ 
tion  of  Mat  Roller.  Contact:  M.  E. 
Stevenson,  The  British  Columbian  Co., 
i  36  Sixth  St.,  New  Westminster,  B.C.. 
:  Canada. 


USED  CURVED  PLATE  ROUTER. 
Reply  to:  Paul  J.  Major.  "The  ^rk- 
shire  Eagle,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


HELP  WANTED 


/Icademic 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER  MAN.  needed 
to  teach  and  serve  as  publisher  for 
university  daily.  Might  do  graduate 
work.  Starting  date,  flexible,  Octolier 
or  later.  School  of  Journalism,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City.  Iowa. 


PUBLICATIONS  EDITOR  for  How¬ 
ard  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Starting  salary  $6,366  per  year,  an¬ 
nual  increment.  College  graduate  pre¬ 
ferred;  minimum  requirement:  two 
years  college  plus  two  years  of  experi¬ 
ence.  Must  know  layout  and  feature 
writing.  Must  assist  in  University 
News  Bureau.  Excellent  fringe  benefits, 
including  tuition-free  evening  courses. 
Write  Personnel  Director,  Howard  Uni¬ 
versity.  Washington  1,  D.  C.  prior  to 
July  28.  1961. 


BEN  SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  17 
Oxford  7-4590 


UPPER  MIDWESTERN  COl.LBGI 
seeks  experienced  PHO’TOGRA  PUEK 
to  work  in  academic  atmoaphercv  Ori¬ 
ginality  and  fine  darkroom  work  sis 
eesential.  Write  experienoe  and  salary 
t^uirement.  Box  1802,  Editor  A  Pnl^ 
lisher. 


.ddministrative 


COST  ACCOUNTANT-CONTROLLER 
for  daily.  Any  age.  Must  know  husi- 
ness.  Real  Opiiortunity.  Box  1781,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  MANAGEMENT  POTENTIAL? 

Confidential  Executive  Search 
iriHt  CONSULTANTS  fHHt 
Luck  Box  7206,  Jacksonville  10.  1  lorids 


OPPORTUNITY  for  proven  advertis¬ 
ing  man  as  publisher,  part  owner  ma 
dium-sized  deep  South  semi-weekly.  An- 
swer  fully  to  P.  O.  Box  136.  Troy, 
Alabama.  (Not  this  location). 


.4r(ists 


ART  DIRECTOR  to  suiiervise  draw¬ 
ing,  layouts,  retouching.  Edit  picture 
page,  cooirerate  with  |)hotogra|>hy  de¬ 
partment  and  news  desks  in  planniag 
assignments.  Metro|>ulitan  daily  ia 
(Ihart  Area  6.  Send  |>ersonal  resume. 
Box  1899,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  California 
ABC  daily  with  17,000  circulation.  Top 
paper  in  the  area  with  unusual  growth 
potential.  Lucrative  retirement  pro¬ 
gram  and  liberal  insurance  plan  as¬ 
sures  your  secure  future.  Box  18111, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

OUTSTANDING  NATIONAL  ORGAN- 
IZA’TION  has  interesting  |>osition  with 
real  future  for  ambitious  man  with 
successful  background  as  Country  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager  or  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager  with  rurai  sales  e.x|>erienre.  Must 
l>e  gorxl  salesman,  able  to  ins|>ire  and 
train  others;  willing  to  travel  and 
lie  away  from  home  two  or  three  weeki 
at  a  time.  Salary  plus  exiienses.  Givt 
complete  information  about  yourself. 
All  replies  confidential.  Box  1878, 
Heitor  &  Publisher, 


Classified  Advertising 


HARD-Hl’TTlNG  STAFF  MAN  for 
fast-growing  Florida  daily.  Real  chal¬ 
lenge  for  professional.  Opportunity  to 
grow  with  company.  Salary,  commis¬ 
sion.  travel.  Ideal  Florida  Gold  Coast 
location.  Send  complete  resume.  Box 
1869,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

to  sui>er\’i8e  a  staff  of  15  on  leading 
combined  daily  in  one  of  South's  ntost 
rapidly  Krowin>;  areas.  He  must  be 
exi>erien(^  in  classifietl  sales,  phone 
room  and  layout  techniques.  Above  sU 
he  must  have  the  ability  and  creative 
imaKination  needed  to  develop  an  alert. 
aK>?ressive  sales  staff.  Send  resuiM 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  1905. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


ADVANCE  TO  PART  OWNERSHIP 
if  you  qualify  as  top-notch  ad  salesmso 
for  large  Ohio  semi-weekly.  Must  ht 
willing  to  work  hard  with  young,  if- 
gressive  publisher.  You'll  live  in  tows 
of  10.000;  make  plenty  of  calls  daily: 
do  promotions,  layouts;  good  sahOT- 
Give  history.  Reply  Box  1838,  Editor 
£  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMEN  urgently 
needed  on  Pennsylvania  papers.  Write; 
PNPA.  2717  N.  Front  St.,  Harrisburi, 
Penna. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi- 
enced  layout  man  and  salesman  on 
prizewinning  MidSouth  six-day  nft^ 
niHUi  daily  of  6000  circulation.  SeeoM 
si>ot  open  due  to  ad  manager’s 
lietulymade  list  of  active  accountt  neeai 
callable  attention  of  young  family 
wiih  :l  to  6  years  experience.  Goes 
starting  base  salary  with  incenti^ 
opiMirtunity,  Write  all  details  including 
salary  requirements,  available  data 
Box  I860,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Digplay  Advertiting 

Editorial 

Editorial 

Editorial 

AN  EXCELLENT  OPENING 
FOR  A  GOOD 
ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

THIS  ii  a  iiermanent  position  at  con- 
lidsrably  above  average  remuneration 
on  a  very  fine  newspaper  advertisins 
itaff — where  results  are  well  rewarded. 

the  man  we  seek  should  be  able  to 
write  excellent  selling  copy  and  make 
sttractive  layouts.  He  should  know  re¬ 
tailing  and  be  able  to  work  closely 
with  business  firms — planning  advertis- 
isg  budgets  to  meet  sales  opportunities 
month  by  month.  Every  possible  sales 
aid  is  available  for  doing  a  good  job. 
Ws  do  not  run  "Specials”. 

THIS  newspaiwr  is  a  very  progressive 
morning  and  evening  combination  of 
ovar  100.000  circulation,  located  in  one 
of  the  fastest  growing  major  metro¬ 
politan  markets  in  the  South.  You 
and  your  family  would  enjoy  excep¬ 
tionally  pleasant  living  in  this  beauti- 
fal  city.  Excellent  climate.  Ideal  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  6-day  week. 

AIRMAIL  in  confidence  complete  de¬ 
tails  including  age.  education,  experi- 
tnce,  present  salary  and  personal  in¬ 
formation  to  Chester  Rose.  Local  Ad- 
Tsrtising  Manager,  Creensboro  News- 
Rseord,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


SALESMAN  WITH  ABILITY  to  sell 
soundly,  create  good  selling  copy  and 
make  eye-catching  layouts  is  sought  on 
this  25,000  daily  in  beautiful  Southern 
Wisconsin.  A  desire  to  learn  and  de- 
Tslop  further  is  also  important.  Will 
outline  opportunities  and  supply  facts 
about  newspaper  and  market.  Write 
immediately,  age  and  qualifications  to 
G.  W.  Gressman,  Adv.  Dir..  Gazette, 
Janesville.  Wisconsin. 

YOUNG  MAN  WITH  IDEAS,  we  have 
a  place  for  youl  Elxcellent  opportunity 
for  r^nt  Journalism  graduate  to  gain 
experience  with  top-notch  daily  news¬ 
paper  advertising  staff  in  a  l^utiful 
medium  size  Southern  city.  Copy,  lay¬ 
out  and  sales  ability  necessary.  Box 
1824,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR.  Chart 
Area  6  daily,  less  than  16,000.  strong 
leader,  imaginative.  g<x)d  salesman. 
Fine  opiortunity.  Give  present  and 
needed  starting  salary.  Box  1892,  Eidi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  M  &  E 
combination  in  University  city,  26,000, 
Chart  Area  .3.  Must  lie  young  but  e.\- 
Perienced,  aggressive,  leader.  Write  all 
in  first  letter  including  salary  exi>ecte<l. 
Box  1904,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SALESMAN  to  service  retail  accounts 
for  70,000  combined  daily  in  Chart 
Area  4.  We  want  a  proven  producer 
^ith  a  solid  background  of  know»how. 
T<^  salary  plus  bonus  and  excellent 
frinKe  Itenefits.  Box  1910,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 

UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  expe¬ 
rienced  retail  advertisinic  salesman 
*'iUi  backs:round  on  rotofrravure  sup- 
Plwent  to  take  charge  and  coordinate 
■dvertisinK  sales  for  locally-edited  sup- 
Pljtnent  of  metropolitan  new8i)aper. 
This  position  has  i>otential  manafr^rial 
nowth  opportunities.  Furnish  resume 
^complete  detail.  Box  1900,  Eklitor  & 
ntblisher. 

Editorial 

beginning  reporters— Male  and 

rsBalc.  Joba  available  from  Coast  to 
ui^at.  Send  resumes,  location  prefer- 
JJW.  availability  date.  Contact:  Bill 
■c^.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  67  E. 
•■•dizon  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 
Cl  6-6670. 


WANT  TO  MOVE  UP  A  BIT?  60.000 
daily  in  Chart  Area  2  has  opening 
for  above-average  experienced  reporter, 
able  on  all  beats,  particularly  county. 
6126  weekly  to  right  man.  Lilt  present 
salary,  references.  Box  1710,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

EVENING  DAILY  of  29,000  circula¬ 
tion  has  vacancy  for  experienced  copy 
editor.  Unusual  opportunity  in  rapidly 
growing  metropolitan  area.  Box  1780, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

FLORIDA  AFTERNOON  DAILY  seeks 
desk  man,  preferably  with  journalism 
degree  and  some  makeup  experience. 
Send  references  and  state  sadary  re¬ 
quired  in  first  letter  to  Box  1784, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  COPYREADER  who 
also  knows  or  is  anxious  to  learn  lay¬ 
out  and  makeup.  $123.60  scale.  Neal 
A.  Bintz,  Managing  Editor,  Utica  Daily 
Press.  Utica.  New  York. 


EXPERIENCED  DESK  MAN  for 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Morning  Telegram. 
Write  Leonard  Gilbert  for  interview  or 
phone  ED  3-0161. 

HIGH  PAY  if  you  can  handle  tough 
night  job  supervising  news  staff  of 
daily  newspaper  in  large  University 
community.  Master’s  degree  desirable. 
Bachelor's  essential  because  of  Uni¬ 
versity  tie-in.  Box  1808,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTEIR,  minimum  6  years  ex¬ 
perience  ;  top  scale,  good  beat,  best 
working  conditions,  excellent  newspa¬ 
per  city.  Chart  Area  6.  Box  1817,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

WOMAN’S  PAGE  EDITOR  —  Good 
spot  for  experienced,  fast,  accurate 
producer;  need  woman  who  can  de¬ 
velop  contacts  in  active  community  of 
30,000.  Chart  Area  10.  Box  1799,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

WOMEN’S  PAGE  COPY  EDITOR, 
skilled  in  layout  and  design,  for  South¬ 
east  newspaper  in  100,000  class. 
Award-winning  newspaper  in  fast¬ 
growing  city.  Two  to  four  years  of 
experience.  Write  complete  resume  to 
Box  1818,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG,  AGGRESSIVE  reporter-pho¬ 
tographer  to  cover  seven  municipalities 
for  Chart  Area  2,  county  seat  weekly. 
Must  be  accurate  and  willing  to  work 
nights.  Box  1825,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CITY  HALL  REPORTER  for  upstate 
New  York  afternoon  daily  in  16,000 
class.  Immediate  opening  I  Mail  resume 
of  experience,  education,  salary  desired 
to  Box  1867,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

DEISK  MAN  for  Metropolitan  after¬ 
noon  newspaper  in  Chart  Area  3;  good 
opportunity  for  man  with  substantial 
rim  experience  and  some  experience 
in  the  slot;  liberal  benefits  offered, 
including  life  insurance,  hospitalization 
and  pension  plan.  Write  giving  com¬ 
plete  background  to  Box  1864,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 

EDITOR — Chart  Area  12  ;  expanding 
12,000  PM  daily  in  competitive  metro- 
tmlitan  market;  aggressive  local  news 
coverage  and  editorial  leadership  a 
necessity.  Box  1848,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

FOR  THE  DESKMAN  looking  for  a  < 
leading  100,000  plus  midwest  daily 
with  a  top-notch  staff;  wanting  an 
opportunity  to  get  a  wide  range  of 
editing  experience  filling  in  on  various 
desks;  interested  in  excellent  pension, 
insurance  and  health  care  ^nefits; 
who  is  a  recent  graduate  with  military 
completed  or  man  with  2-3  years  ex¬ 
perience.  write:  Personnel  Director, 
South  Blend  (Indiana)  Tribune. 

MIDWEST  NEWSPAPER.  award- 
winner.  to  have  opening  in  women’s 
department  Sept.  1st.  Generail  report¬ 
ing.  One  to  two  years’  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  1835,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  6.000  daily 
in  city  of  10,000.  Modern  equipped 
plant.  Lots  of  outdoor  recreation.  Fine 
new  schools.  High  percentage  home 
ownership.  Write  or  wire  Cadillac 
(Mich.)  Evening  News. 

NEWS  EDITOR  for  small  daily  desk 
job.  Some  reporting,  photography,  fea¬ 
ture  writing.  Frees,  Charles  City, 
Iowa. 

NEWSMAN  with  law  school  degree 
for  Southern  California  daily.  Send 
full  details,  confidential.  Box  1866, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

REIPORTER,  experienced,  preferably 
with  knowledge  of  desk  work.  Best 
working  conditions.  Niagara  Falls 
Gazette.  Niagara  E'alls,  N.  Y. 

WANTED;  Reporter-photographer-fea- 
ture  writer  for  96,000  publication.  Box 
1868,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  READER- -fast,  accurate,  good 
heads.  Able  to  edit  and  make  up  s|>e- 
cial  sections  and  supplements.  Metro- 
I>olitan  daily  in  Chart  Area  6.  Send 
l>er8onal  resume.  Box  1894,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

COPY  READER  for  E'inancial  Depart¬ 
ment  of  New  York  Metro|>olitan  news¬ 
paper.  Chance  to  develop  as  writer. 
Write  details.  Box  1875,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR 

Lively  and  fast-growing  ABC  weekly 
in  Chicago  suburbs  wants  editor  who 
is  resourceful,  imaginative  and  ener¬ 
getic.  Opimrtunity  to  influence  policy 
in  one  of  nation’s  largest  community 
publishing  entenirises.  Exi>erience  es¬ 
sential.  Salary  ot>en.  Write  full  details. 
Box  1908,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT 
Position  internal  communications  de¬ 
partment  for  gal  E'riday  to  assist  in¬ 
dustrial  publications  manager.  Require 
recent  college  graduate  with  degree  in 
Journalism  or  English.  Must  i>os8e8S 
ability  to  write  copy  for  employee  pub¬ 
lication  and  publicity  releases.  Please 
send  resume  to  Emi>loyment  Office, 
Link  Division,  General  Precision,  Inc., 
Binghamton,  New  York. 


IWII  Mrjis  -gooa  reiioner  loi 

city  heat,  and  exi>erience<l  assistant  on 
oil  desk.  Southwesterners  preferred. 
Send  complete  resume  to:  Olin  Ashley, 
Odessa  (’Texas)  American. 

REPORTER 

Oiiening  on  me<lium-size  Mississippi 
daily  for  ex|)crienced  rei«>rter  who  can 
use  camera.  Write  age.  exiierience. 
salary  expected,  references,  to  Bo.x 
1880,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  for  60.000  daily  in  Chart 
Area  4.  We  can  offer  6125  weekly  to  a 
man  with  solid  exiierience  and  a  goo<l 
educational  background.  Box  1912.  Eldi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  with  1  or  2  years’  exiieri¬ 
ence  on  city  lieat  for  rapidly-growing 
Southern  Indiana  daily.  Air-mail  reply 
to:  Perry  Stewart.  Publisher.  New 
Albany  (Indiana)  Tribune. 

REPORTER  -College  graduate.  Begin¬ 
ner  acceptable  for  large  resort  weekly. 
Write  Elditor,  Wildwood  (N.J.)  Leader. 

REPORTER,  young,  aggressive,  at 
least  two  years’  e.xiierience,  for  prog¬ 
ressive  morning  daily  in  Chart  Area  4. 
E’ive-<lay,  40-hr.  week.  Attractive  area. 
Box  1915,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  for 
suburban  weekly  in  Ohio.  61 1()  and 
chance  to  move  up.  Box  1890.  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTERS.  DESKMEN— for  future 
oiienings  would  like  to  see  resumes, 
clips,  personal  photo  of  exiierienced 
newsmen.  E'or  reiiorting  assignments 
fluency  in  Spanish  is  essential ;  helpful 
for  desk  but  not  necessary.  San  Juan 
Star.  Box  4187.  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 

SPORTS  ASSISTANT.  Opening  for 
siKirts  writer  with  17.000  daily-Sunday 
covering  wide  Western  Colorado  area. 
Starts  at  685  for  two  years'  experi¬ 
ence.  Exceptional  opiairtunity.  Write. 
SiHirts  Elditor.  The  Daily  Sentinel. 
Grand  Junction,  Colo. 


$10,000 
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EDITORIAL  WRITER 


Some  exi>erience  in  trade  magazine 
work  preferred-  for  feature  arti¬ 
cles  &  general  help  in  editorial 
dept  of  trade  ma^cazine.  Old-es¬ 
tablished  New  York  medium-size 
retail  Journal.  Write  full  details 
of  exiierience  &  ex|iected  salary! 
Box  1872,  E>litor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITERS  with  camera  to 
obtain  feature  stories  for  larjre  num¬ 
ber  of  trade  magazines  in  all  fields. 
Payment  ranK^  from  $35  up  i>er  story. 
Please  state  qualifications.  Box  1891, 
Eflitor  &  Publisher. 

FOUR  OPENINGS  on  small  Conn.  p.m. 
daily  out  for  circulation:  sports  editor 
with  coveraKe,  wire,  typojrraphical 
know  how;  |)olice*>reneral  asslKnment 
reporter  abhorinK  routine;  feature 
writer  with  well  rounded  background, 
copy  editing  ability  who  spots  stories 
at  drop  of  hat:  woman's  page  editor 
to  create  imaginative,  comment  cre¬ 
ating  copy,  knows  make  up.  Include 
salary,  background,  references,  samples 
in  reply.  Box  1895,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

LATIN  NEWS  SERVICE— reporters, 
stringers.  Single,  bi-lingual.  Resume, 
clips.  P.O.  Box  1622,  Hato  Rey,  Puerto 
Rico. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  to  take  charge 
staff  Iowa  small  daily.  Need  young, 
experienced  man.  Write,  giving  com¬ 
plete  data,  references,  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Box  1898,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


TO  THE  MAN  WHO  CAN  WRITE 
strong  sparkling  editorial  and  depth 
news  features  for  one  of  the  nation's 
top-city  weekly  groups.  We’re  not  in¬ 
terested  in  those  who  want  to  "give  it 
a  try."  W'e  want  a  man  who  know* 
how  and  can  prove  it!  W'rite  fully  to: 
Paul  Williams,  Sun  NewspaiJers,  4808 
So.  25th  St.,  Omaha  7.  Nebr. 

Mechanical 

MACHINIST — Modern  equipped  Mid¬ 
west  newspaper.  Permanent  job  nights. 
Detail  experience,  references,  in  first 
letter.  (Will  be  in  charge  of  night 
shift.)  Box  1744,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

FLOOR  MAN-OPERATOR— G-4-4.  Per¬ 
manent  position  open.  Fast-growing 
newspaper.  Open  shop,  union  scale. 
Elxcellent  future.  Fine  living.  E^lII  de¬ 
tails  to  Mr.  Fern,  206  Koula,  Honolulu- 
18.  Hawaii. 

STEREO-PREISSMAN  —  Hawaii  news¬ 
paper  group.  Hoe  semi.  Permanent. 
Open  shop,  union  scale.  Fine  future. 
Send  full  details  to;  S.  Fern,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Hawaii  State  Newspapers,  Ltd., 
206  Koula  St.,  Honolulu-18.  Hawaii. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN.  Must 
liave  thorough  knowledge  of  Teletype¬ 
setting  operation.  Cost-conscious.  Box 
1866,  Elditor  &  Ibiblisher. 

JOB  SHOP  PRESSMAN  for  Miehle 
vertical  V-50  and  Heidelbergs.  Knowl- 
edge  ot  Lee  hand-fed  helpful.  7*.^  hr. 
day.  union  scale.  Position  available 
I  now  I  Growing  siior  in  county  seat. 
Write  or  plione:  Ventura  Printing  & 
Offset  Co..  1800  Thompson  Blvd.,  Ven¬ 
tura,  Calif.  Phone:  Miller  8-6861. 
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\ferhaniral 


LINOTYPE  MACHINIST  —  five  ma¬ 
chines.  Must  have  eM>erience  on  TTS 
machines.  40-hi*.  week.  Hosp.  and  in¬ 
surance  iienefils.  Scale  $105.  Contact: 
George  Fisher.  The  News  Tribune,  bt. 
Pierce.  Florida. 

STILL  GKOWTNC  IN  HAWAII.  Need 
another  top  pressman-stereotyper  for 
Hoe  rotary  plant.  Strom?  suburban 
)?roup  of  papers.  Oi»en  shop.  Union 
scale.  Write  details:  Stewart  Pern. 
20«  Koula  St.,  Honolulu  LI,  Hawaii. 

Promotion 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

The  employer's  guide  . . .  from  trainee  to  executive  personnel. 


PROMOTION 

EXECUTIVE 

Wanted  for  metropolitan  daily  with 
more  than  300,000  circulation.  Must  , 
have  circulation  and  advertising  pro¬ 
motion  experience.  Outstanding  oppor-  i 
tunity  for  aggressive  enterprising  man 
with  executive  ability  and  record  of 
achievement.  Write  exi)erience.  back¬ 
ground.  salary  requirement.  All  re¬ 
plies  strictly  confidential.  Box  1870. 
iiditor  &  Publisher. 

AGGKESSIVE.  HARD-HITTING  ad¬ 
vertising  proim»tion  manager  with  ideas 
that  pay  otT  in  linage.  Chart  Area  0.  , 
Box  IHHa,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

Public  Relation* 

COMMUNICATIONS  SPECIALIST  — 
written  and  oral  communications.  Jour¬ 
nalism  degree  or  equivalent.  Experience 
necessary.  Send  resume  to:  Mrs.  M.  H. 
Howell,  Crouse-Hinds  Company,  Syra¬ 
cuse-!,  New  York. 

WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER  to  take 
complete  charge  of  PR  and  Adverti^ 
ing  program  for  unusual  travel  busi¬ 
ness.  Permanent  position  with  excel¬ 
lent  prospects  in  Miami  area  for  versa¬ 
tile  guy  or  gal  Friday  with  publicity 
contacts  and  advertising  know-how. 
Photo  lab  work,  feature  writing,  etc., 
and  some  travel.  Start  at  $5000  tax 
free  with  advancement  after  ability  is 
proven.  Resume  and  references  to  P.O. 
Box  1051,  Miami  Beach  39,  Fla.  ^ 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  WRITER,  ex- 
l>erience<l.  \vanle<l  by  highly  regarde<l 
company  national  leader  among  sen*- 
ice  industries.  To  handle  all  work,  in¬ 
cluding  executive  speec*h  writing,  arti¬ 
cles,  news  releases,  stockholder  reiK^rts. 
Salary  open.  Prefer  KMo-year  exi»eri- 
ence.  State  required  salary  range.  Box 
1917,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

Salesmen 

3  SALESMEN  WANTED 

To  Sell  Review  Books  to  Cath¬ 
olic  Elementary  Schools.  Com¬ 
mission  with  drawing  account. 

N.Y..  Boston  and  Pa.  terri¬ 
tories.  Y.E.S.  BOOKS,  Larch- 
mont,  N.Y.  Phone:  TE  4-80B0. 

EXPERIENCED  AND  CONSCIEN-  , 
TIOUS  advertising  salesman,  familiar  ! 
with  offset  operation  and  e.\|)erience  in  I 
weekly  shopping  newspai>ers.  For  one  ! 
of  fastest  growing  areas  in  Chart  Area  i 
2.  Unusual  opportunity  for  one  who  1 
wants  to  i)i'ogress.  Write  Box  1888.  i 
Bklitor  &  Publisher,  stating  qualifica-  ' 
tions  in  detail.  Replies  confidential. 

Syndicate  Salesmen 

SYNDICATE  SALESMAN  WANTED. 
Virgin  material.  No  competition  with 
your  present  olTerings.  Easy  chance 
for  extra  sales.  Write:  State  Syndi¬ 
cate  Service,  ^x  471,  Madison  Sq. 
Station,  New  York  10,  N.  Y,  Include 
your  territory. 

REPRESENTATIVES  ALL  AREAS 
to  call  on  dailies.  New  feature  with 
extra  free  e<lucationaI  materials.  Box 
1909,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  Schtnd 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN,  4.  OHIO 
Linotype.  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


COLLEGE  INSTRUCTOR  IN  SOUTH 
Top  e<lltor,  writer  on  Southern  Metro- 
|M>litan  pai>er,  seeks  opimrtunity  for 
acjidemic  study.  Can  handle  news  bu¬ 
reau.  Prefer  Georgia.  B<».\  1876,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN  on  (iesk  of  55,009  tiaily 
seeks  college  news  bureau  iK»silion  with 
future.  Family  man,  33.  BSJ,  11  years’ 
exi»erience.  Wife.  M.  Mus.,  might  teach 
part-time.  Box  1903,  Eklitor  &  Pul»- 
iisher. 

POSITION  ON  COLLEGE  journalism 
faculty  wante<l  by  man.  age  40.  with 
broad  new8pa|)er  and  bn)adcasting  ex- 
l>erience.  H.J.  and  M.A,  Box  1448, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Administrative 

AMBITION  .  .  . 

PLUS  EXPERIENCE 

Employed  Assistant  Publisher  and  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director  seeks  a  situation 
with  management  responsibilities 
where  initiative  and  hard  work  will 
pay  off.  Eleven  years’  of  practical  ex¬ 
perience  on  dailies  to  15,000.  Journal¬ 
ism  graduate,  married,  highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Prefer  Chart  Area  9  or  10.  Your 
confidence  respected.  Box  1196,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 

AUDITOR  -  COORDINATOR  seeking 
unlimited  opportunity.  Experienced  all 
phases  of  small  bi-weekly  to  large 
dailies,  radio,  TV  administration. 
Heavy  acc’t.  &  auditing,  systems  & 
procedures,  bus.  mgr.,  labor  relations, 
PR,  personnel,  purchasing,  production 
and  job  shop.  Young,  college;  wanting 
growth  and  advancement.  Box  1761, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  completing 
newspaper  expansion  and  reorganiza¬ 
tion  assignment  September  15  seeks 
'  connection  with  growing  non-metro- 
’  politan  daily.  West  preferred.  Unusual 
editorial,  advertising  and  mechanical 
background  including  familiarity  with 
new  production  processes  and  union 
complications.  Age  49.  Box  1809,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITOR 


Former  city  editor,  now  head  inter¬ 
national  PR  agency  (NYC),  seeks  re¬ 
turn  other  side  of  street  in  senior  edi¬ 
torial/administrative  capacity.  Age  44. 
Top  references.  Box  1849,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  CONTROLLER  am¬ 
bitious  female,  age  37.  two  children. 
Wish  to  relocate  liefore  school  starts. 
Dei>endable.  451  East  Rose,  San  Benito, 
Texas. 

LIKE  TO  RETIRE?  Let  honest.  exi>e- 
rienced  editor-manager.  .34.  take  over 
with  gooil  pay.  iirofit-sharing  or  lease- 
purchase  plan.  Prefer  rural  or  moun¬ 
tain  town  under  20M,  Chart  Area  3,  5. 
Box  1883,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAN-WIFE  TEAM 

Capable,  energetic.  ex|>erience<l  in  all 
)>hHses  of  editing,  writing,  ail  selling, 
photography,  manaKement;  will  rejuve¬ 
nate  your  weekly,  increase  profits.  Best 
references.  Anywhere  in  South.  Box 
1851.  Exlitor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGER — Stymie<l  at  49  but  still 
ambitious.  20  years'  on  present  pai>er. 

'  Will  relocate  as  CAM,  Ad  Director  or 
‘  Business  M^r.  on  medium-size  <laily. 
Leader  in  sales  and  promotion.  Know 
mechanics,  i»ersonnel.  costs,  billing  and 
I  collections.  Box  1873,  Eklitor  &  Pub- 
‘  lisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  with  lonn 
I  experience  in  daily  and  Sunday  metro- 
;  |K>litan  newspai>er  operation  and  roto¬ 
gravure  printing?.  Available  now  I  Box 
I  1893,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Administrative 

VERSATILE  EXECUTIVE.  43-  fam¬ 
ily  man.  writer.  s|>eaker.  editor,  pho- 
tojrrapher.  Know  ct)mmunity  relations 
and  management  development  in  <Iepth. 
Box  1901.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

Cartoonists 

SPORTS  CARTOONIST 

Young  industrious,  and  creative.  Has 
genuine  ability  and  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  despite  relative  inexperience.  New 
York  metropolitan  area.  Box  1767, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST— National 
Prize  Winner.  Eieven  years’  Present 
Job.  No  Future.  Let  Me  Send  Samples. 
Age  34.  F'amily.  Box  1861,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Excellent 
background  in  Circulation,  Promotion 
and  Saies.  Coilective  experience  through 
all  phases  of  circulation  and  promotion 
at  cost-conscious  level,  emphasis  on 
Home  Delivery.  Broad  administrative 
experience,  including  labor  reiations. 
Prefer  highly  competitive  situation. 
Avaiiable  immediate  interview.  Age  43. 
Box  1831,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS’  circulation 
experience.  Seeking  jl^l  or  #2  spot. 
Complete  knowledge  all  phases.  Can 
obtain  maximum  circulation  and  reve¬ 
nue  at  minimum  cost.  Now  supervising 
metropolitan  area  of  500,000  news- 
paiier.  Best  references  as  to  character 
and  performance.  Contact  Box  1830, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  CIRCULATION  MANAGER, 
fully  experienced,  desires  a  position 
with  a  future.  Married,  children  aged 
5  and  8.  Box  1847,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY!  Circu¬ 
lation  Manager.  15  years'  exi>erience. 
Write,  wire  or  i)hone  for  resume. 
W.  R.  Bawden.  58  Alder  Lane,  Bur¬ 
lington,  Vermont.  University  4-7244. 

CAN  YOU  U  S  E 
ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION 
MANAGER 

with  19  years’  ex|>erience  on  three 
newsiiaiiers  ?  Top  references  as  to 
character  and  ability.  Prefer  Chart 
Areas  1,  2.  3  or  6.  Box  1783.  Editor 
'  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MAN 
Ex|>erienced  magazines  and  Isxiks; 
seeks  iMwition  Metro  New  Y’ork.  Bo.x 
1833.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  SPOT— WESTERN 

20-50  M.  Nineteen  years’  in  metn>  field.  ; 
(Want  to  settle  downl.  Now  employed. 
Know  A.B.C..  Little  Merchant  Plan, 
etc.  41,  Personnel  leader.  I^st  refer¬ 
ences  in  answer  to  your  inquiry.  Write 
Box  1S84,  Exlitor  &  Publisher. 

Correspondents 

"OUR  MAN  IN  MADRID’’ 
Spanish-speaking  ex-N.Y.  newsman  MU 
grad.  SDX.  Features,  PR.  etc.  Box 
1796,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

YOUR  MAN  IN  WASHINGTON?  Re¬ 
porter,  30,  veteran,  4  years'  daily  ex¬ 
perience,  many  contacts;  now  covering 
for  small  daily,  trade  paper;  will  write 
for  you,  watch  your  Congressmen,  local 
angle  at  rates  you  can  pay.  George 
Spencer,  329  National  Press  Building, 
Washington-4.  D.  C. 

Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  ...  OR 
RETAIL  MANAGER 

16  years’  ext>erienoe,  200M-400M  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Dailies  as  assistant  to  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  Can  show  results 
of  ability  and  effectiveness.  Age  40, 
married.  Box  1789,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

ARTIST,  layout,  copy,  sales.  Mature, 
energetic,  experience ;  now  working. 
Will  re-locate  in  Chart  Areas  2,  6, 

11.  Box  1803,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

CHART  AREA  2  or  3  DAILY. 
a  solid  addition  in  display?  Now  em¬ 
ployed  in  South.  Proven  ability.  Young, 
family  man,  excellent  references.  For 
tiersonal  interview,  write  Box  1851 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SMILE.  Family  man,  aged  35.  seeki 
working  managerial  position.  Fourteen 
years’  agency,  newspapers — retail,  na¬ 
tional.  Box  1769,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMANAGER 
seeks  top  <>p|H>rtunity  to  use  sound 
promotion  and  saies  skiil  to  greatest 
lul  vantage.  20  years’  on  two  metro 
daiiies.  Comi>etent.  aggressive.  <lepend- 
,  able.  Incentive  basis  preferred.  Notice 
required.  Box  1874,  Editor  &  Pub. 
lisher. 

Editorial 

**  EDITORS  &  REPORTERS  ** 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast-to-coast  at  no  cbargt 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wiri 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
56  W.  45  St..  New  York.  OXford  7-6728 

WRITER  —  feature,  legislative,  sports, 
foreign  and  domestic  political  experi¬ 
ence;  age  43.  Will  travel.  For  resume, 
write  H.  E.  Minard.  56  Parkview  Drive, 
Bronxville.  New  York. 

TRAVEL  EDITOR,  10  years’  daily, 
wire  service  experience;  presently  New 
York.  PR  nation’s  top  travel  agency; 
will  relocate,  handle  features,  copy, 
heads,  layout.  Box  1774,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 

FORMER  SPORTS  EDITOR  seeks 
position  on  small-town  daily.  Presently 
in  baseball  promotion.  Box  1420, 
Wichita.  Kansas. 

IDEA  LOVER,  unprostituted  by  HA 
and  hard  knocks  defending  Bill  of 
Rights  as  J  teacher,  offers  sharp  pen 
as  editorialist  to  publisher  with  like 
ethics  only.  Job  shop,  tyi>o,  hypo 
baptized.  Family.  Proof:  Wilkie,  8601 
Lubao,  Canoga  Park,  Calif.  DI  1-4461. 

LOOKING  FOR  WRITER-EDITOR! 
One  who  has  10  years’  experience  is 
news  and  semi-technical  writing?  Best 
offer  in  Chart  Areas  2  or  10  gets  your 
man.  Box  1800,  Editor  tt  Publisher. 

COMPETENT  NEWS-FEATURE  edi¬ 
tor-writer  seeks  Catholic  publication 
connection.  Box  1837,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COPY  EDITOR. 

FULLY  EXPERIENCED. 
Immediately  available! 

Box  1881,  Editor  St  Publisher 

EXECUTIVE-TYPE  CHARACTER 
tired  sitting  at  desk  playing  executive. 
Rather  write  unusual  readable  features. 
Same  high-class  job  for  12  yean. 
Available  September,  Box  1834,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN,  28,  vet. 
all  beats,  AB  Journalism,  straight 
news,  features,  camera.  Currently  with 
45,000  East  Coast  daily;  seeking  to 
move  up.  Box  1841,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  with 
Missouri  journalism  degree  seeks  re¬ 
porting  beat  on  California  daily.  Re¬ 
liable.  accurate,  hard-working.  Box 
1856,  Blditor  &  Publisher. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  JOURNAUST 
(age  33)  with  10  years’  experience,  h 
arriving  as  immigrant  in  United  StaM 
late  October.  Seeks  position  on  daily 
newspaper  or  with  news  agency  ** 
either  sub  or  reporter.  For  further 
information  reply  direct  to  Peter  Mo- 
1  Chesney,  12  Birdhurst  Road,  Pinetowa, 
Natal,  South  Africa. 
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SITII.4TIONS  WANTED 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Editorial 

Editorial 

Editorial 

Mechanical 

rOP  FEATURE  WRITER  metropoli- 
tu  daily  in  d^y  of  million  seeks  op- 
pottanity  to  develop  column,  features 
for  small,  medium-sized  paper  in  South- 
«sst.  Leeway  for  writing  is  primary 
igasidsration.  Box  1813,  Editor  &  Pul^ 
liiber. 

VOUNG  MAN:  24,  BA  Liberal  Arts, 
MS  year  graduate  study  in  history. 
Interested  in  newspaper  career  and 
needs  chance  to  start.  Seeks  job  as 
reporter  lieginning  first  of  September,  i 
Writes  well.  Eager  and  able  to  learn. 
Harried,  mature,  good  references.  Box 
IS4S,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

A-l  WOMENS  EDITOR  would  like 
to  relocate  California.  Arizona  or 
Texas.  Feature  writer.  F'ull  charge. 
j.Scliool  grad.  Will  send  tear  sheets. 
Arsilable  on  one  month’s  notice.  Box 
|tl(.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

agricultural  editor.  AsstH-iate 

editor  national  farm  publication,  MS 
in  attricultural  journalism,  RS  in  agri¬ 
cultural  economics,  farm  exiierience, 
leeks  latsition  in  journalistic,  academic, 
IT  related  field.  Married,  age  27.  Imme¬ 
diately  available,  if  necessary.  Max  B. 
Heppner,  2700  Harrison  Avenue,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  11,  Ohio. 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  metroimli- 
tnn  daily  for  10  years  wants  job  as 
city  editor  on  medium-sized  daily.  Total 
Mwspaiier  exi>erience-  -23  years.  Box 
1182,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  -  MANAGING  EDITOR 

VETERAN  NEWSPAPERMAN,  now 
Editor  of  one  of  the  South's  most  in- 
keotial  conservative  newspaiters.  .lO,- 
tM  circulation  -28  years’  exiterience  - 
neks  new  challenge  as  Editor,  Man- 
King  Editor.  Presently  earning  *11,- 
im.  Box  1907.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  MAJOR  CONSl'MER  MAG¬ 
AZINE.  Strong  background  in  travel, 
into  industry,  medicine  and  the  arts. 
S.  Married.  Present  salary:  *9000. 
Box  1877,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FATHER  OF  FOUR,  (.irrcntly  em- 
)doyed,  15  years’  ex|>erience  in  all 
phases  of  editorial  work-  -both  daily 
and  tri-weekly  publications;  also  tech¬ 
nical  writing  anil  industrial  publication 
background.  Community  with  Catholic 
schools.  Good  references.  Write  Box 
1913,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

JOURNALISM  GRADUATE,  marrieil, 
25.  wants  to  reiwrt  for  medium-sized 
daily;  top  Journalism  Graduate  1959,  ' 
University  of  Maryland:  eilitor-in- 
chief  college  daily,  John  E.  Blitz,  642 
So.  Ponca  Street.  Baltimore  24.  Mary¬ 
land. 

sport^’editor 

Tm  your  man  if  you  seek  younir  (28)  > 
exiierienced.  reliable  '‘workhorse**  to  | 
head  medium  daily  s|>orts  department.  I 
Now  on  top  metro  staff.  Box  188B,  I 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  seeks  change  to  city  i 
<]esk  in  Wisconsin  or  Minnesota.  Knows 
layout,  features  and  photo);raphy.  Now  ' 
employed  by  small  daily.  Box  1887,  , 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  POSITION  on  daily  wanted  ' 
by  radio-TV  newsman.  Journalism 
^rad.  .‘13.  excellent  writer,  thinker.  ^ 
Kocxi  re|M>rter.  Limited  exi>erience. 
Available  imme<liately !  Prefer  Chart 
Areas  8.  i),  10,  12.  Eiox  1879,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 

TALENTED  REPORTER.  24.  2Lj 
years*  all  l)eats.  shopping  for  touchy 
editor:  iirofrressive.  quality  daily.  Sin¬ 
gle,  draft-exempt.  Currently  with  met- 
:  ro|K>litan  <laily.  Box  1911,  Eklitor  &  ! 
Publisher. 

WASHINGTON  REPORTER 

Eitrht  years*  ex|>erience  covering;  Con-  ! 
>;res8.  Executive  Agencies  for  news- 
pni>er  chain.  A^e  32.  Available  now 
for  Capitol  column  to  meet  your  local 
needs:  s|)ecial  feature  assignments  or 
I  handle  your  queries-  or  what  have  you  ?  : 
.  Box  1896,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR.  Manawinir  Edi¬ 
tor.  Wide  ex|)erience.  Public  Relations. 
Chart  Areas  2.  3.  Box  1871,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 

Free  Lance 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  JOURNALIST. 
16  years’  experience  U.  N,,  Europe, 
North  America;  high  academic,  lingu¬ 
istic  background;  wants  to  free-lance 
(feature  writing)  with  newspaiiers  and 
magazines  beginning  next  U.  N.  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly;  will  furnish  "exclu¬ 
sives.”  undertake  8i>ecial  assignments ; 
has  own  extensive  international  con¬ 
tacts.  TOGRAM,  1025  Third  Avenue. 
New  York  21,  N.  Y. 

Mechanical 

COMPOSING  ROOM 
SUPERVISOR 

.  .  .  seeking  position  of  responsibility, 
wants  to  contact  progressive  publishei’’. 

Offering  over  20  years  daily  news¬ 
paper  exi>erience.  with  excellent  pro¬ 
duction  record.  Has  good  background 
and  personality. 

Would  like  interview  with  newspaiier 
executive  having  vacancy  now  or  in 
the  near  future. 

Box  1766,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OFFSET  PRINTER  in  Switzerlen<l 
wants  job  in  United  States.  Thirty 
years’  old:  married;  speaks  English. 
German,  French.  Toni  Stoffel,  Girhald- 
enstraase  69.  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

COMPOSING  SUPERINTENDENT  de¬ 
sires  to  relocate  with  progressive  news- 
liai>er.  Familiar  with  all  mechanical 
oiierations.  Box  1902,  Etiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

DAILY  FOREMAN  with  plenty  of  ex¬ 
perience,  including  TTS,  seeks  change. 
Middle-aged  family  man.  Publisher 
knows  of  ad  but  replies  confidential. 
Prefer  Southwest  but  consider  any  lo¬ 
cation.  No  panic,  prefer  lasting  pro|M>- 
sition.  Box  1889,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

,  .  .  with  composing  and  press  room 
background.  25  years  on  small  and 
large  dailiee;  last  15  supervision.  New 
process  experience.  Presently  employed. 
E’ormer  employers  for  references.  Box 
1763.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER— 14  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  various  phases  of  photography; 
desires  news  and  feature  work  with 
progressive  newspaper.  Own  car  and 
cameras.  Box  1862,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER;  Los  Angeles  area: 
EIxperienced  news,  commercial,  adver¬ 
tising;  have  studio.  Formerly  with  top 
national  magazine  for  12  years  cover¬ 
ing  HOLLYWOOD.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1491,  Ejditor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  desires  imsition 
I  with  progressive  new8pai>er.  magazine, 
industrial  publication,  <>r  PR  firm.  Ten 
years’  world-wi<le  ex|)erience  in  news, 
PR.  features  ami  industrial  photog¬ 
raphy.  Worked  for  Australian  AE',  The 
AP,  Drum  Magazine  (Africa!.  Vandi- 
vert  Studio  (N.Y.C.).  E’resh  ideas  and 
;  writing  ability.  Age  27.  Box  1906, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

PUBLIC  RELA’nONS 
We  have  hundreds  of  publicity,  public 
relations  and  employee  communications 
people  on  file.  Send  us  your  job  specs. 
We’ll  send  you  reeumee  to  match.  Con- 
Uct.  Bill  McKee.  BIRCH  PERSON¬ 
NEL.  6  E.  Madison  St..  Chicago  2, 
Illinois.  CE  6-6670. 

14  YEARS’  IN  COMMUNICATIONS— 
>  eight  in  weeklies  and  dailies,  and  last 
seven  as  public  relations  s|)eciali8t 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Editorial  Page 

Three  editorial  writers  who 
won  Pulitzer  Prizes  for  their 
work  in  the  last  decade  present 
their  ideas  on  what  an  editorial 
page  ought  to  be  and  not  to  be 
in  the  current  issue  of  The 
Masthead,  quarterly  publication 
of  the  National  Conference  of 
Editorial  Writers. 

The  articles  make  good  read¬ 
ing  for  those  responsible  for 
turning  out  an  editorial  page 
every  day.  They  should  be  read 
also  by  others  who  have  given 
editorial  writers  that  responsi¬ 
bility,  who  control  the  purse 
strings  —  and  by  everyone  else 
in  the  plant  who  think  the  boys 
in  the  ivory  tower  have  a  soft 
job. 

Publishers  of  small  newspa¬ 
pers  that  do  not  have  an  edi¬ 
torial  page  might  get  some 
ideas. 

The  three  “philosophers,”  as 
The  Masthead  calls  them,  are: 
Vermont  Royster,  editor  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  who  won 
his  Pulitzer  in  1953;  Lauren  K. 
Soth,  editorial  page  editor  of 
the  Des  Moines  Register  &  T rib- 
une,  the  1956  winner;  and 
Lenoir  Chambers,  editor  of  the 
Sorfolk  Virginian-Pilot,  winner 
in  1960.  In  brief,  here  are  their 
comments. 

*  «  * 

Mr.  Royster  starts  off  with 
the  admonition:  “If  you  have 
nothing  to  say,  don’t.  The  say- 
nothing  editorial  is  not  a  waste 
of  the  reader’s  time,  as  is  often 
claimed,  because  the  reader 
w'on’t  read  it.  .  .  . 

“The  editorial  columns  are 
not  the  place  to  put  news,  how¬ 
ever  important,  or  background 
articles,  however  informative ; 
there  are  other  places  in  the 
paper  for  these  useful  commodi¬ 
ties.  .  .  . 

“Nor  am  I  persuaded  that 
good  editorial  pages  are  made 
just  by  having  the  editor  ex¬ 
press  an  opinion,  although  this 
is  the  current  fiction  of  our 
craft.  I  have  never  met  a  man 
who  didn’t  have  an  opinion  on 
almost  any  subject  you  name. 
...  If  having  opinions  were  all 
that  it  took  to  make  editors 
they  could  be  had  for  a  dime  a 
dozen.  .  .  . 

“The  editorial  page  of  the 
paper  should  begin  where  the 
rest  of  the  paper  leaves  off.  It 
should  be,  first  and  foremost, 
the  place  where  the  reader 
comes  knowing  that  he  will  find 
ideas  about  things  that  are  be¬ 
ing  reported  in  the  rest  of  the 
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newspaper.  ‘Ideas’  —  that  is 
the  key  word.” 

Mr.  Royster  says  the  reader 
may  find  information  and  some¬ 
times  amusement  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  but  “the  thing  that 
nourishes  the  reader  and  brings 
him  back  again  and  again  is  the 
quality  of  the  ideas.” 

The  editor  shouldn’t  be  too 
preoccupied  with  make-up  —  he 
shouldn’t  let  notions  about  space 
govern  what  he  does;  don’t  use 
gimmicks  such  as  an  editorial 
cartoon  merely  to  ‘brighten  up’ 
the  page  —  “good  cartoons  are 
superlative  but  good  cartoons 
contain  ideas;  don’t  put  syndi¬ 
cated  gossip  columns  or  advice- 
to-the-lovelom  on  the  editorial 
page  in  the  mistaken  theory  that 
this  draws  readers  to  the  page,” 
he  writes. 

No  one  can  scintillate  every 
day,  and  there  are  days  when 
you  have  to  do  without  ideas, 
Mr.  Royster  .says,  “still  I  am 
enough  of  a  curmudgeon  to  in¬ 
sist  that  an  editor  who  forgets 
that  his  editorial  columns  live 
by  ideas,  and  by  ideas  only,  will 
never  have  a  good  one.” 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Soth’s  appraisal  is  simi¬ 
lar.  “The  editorial  page  func¬ 
tion  is  not  separate  from  the 
general  function  of  the  news¬ 
paper  to  inform  the  public,”  he 
writes.  “Military  intelligence  is 
not  simply  the  collection  of 
facts.  It  involves  analysis  and 
interpretation  to  obtain  what 
the  .\rmy  calls  an  ‘intelligence 
estimate.’  In  a  way,  this  is  the 
editorial  page  job.  Argument, 
debate  and  disputation  have 
intrinsic  values  in  getting 
across  infonnation.  So,  in  the 
very  process  of  presenting 
opinion,  a  good  editorial  page 
illuminates  and  explains  the 
news.  It  delineates  the  choices 
in  public  affairs.” 

On  his  newspapers  Mr.  Soth 
says  the  editorial  pages  contain 
four  general  types  of  material: 
the  newspaper’s  opinions  in  un¬ 
signed  editorials;  opinions  of 
responsible  writers  from  other 
sources;  opinions  of  readers; 
background,  interpretive  or  ex¬ 
pository  material. 

“We  consider  it  our  responsi¬ 
bility  to  state  our  own  judg¬ 
ments  in  our  own  editorials 
firmly  and  frankly;  that  is,  IF 
we  have  an  opinion.  We  do  not 
believe  in  writing  an  editorial 
to  ‘take  a  stand’  on  an  issue 
unless  we  have  a  reasonable 
basis  for  doing  so.” 


Nothing  is  more  irresponsi¬ 
ble,  Mr.  Soth  says,  than  to  take 
a  position  just  to  be  taking  a 
position  or  to  reflect  a  tradi¬ 
tional  dogmatism. 

One  way  to  fulfill  the  func¬ 
tion  of  informing  the  public  is 
to  select  material  for  the  page 
which  expresses  contrarj'  views. 
“If  our  own  editorial  opinion 
cannot  stand  this  competition, 
it  is  not  well-founded  opinion,” 
he  writes. 

“Ideally,  the  editorial  page 
should  be  a  stimulating  forum 
of  ideas,  sparking  reader’s 
imaginations  and  fertilizing  the 
public  debate.  We  often,  too 
often,  fall  short  of  this  ideal. 
It  is  so  much  easier  not  to  say 
something  provocative  and  not 
have  to  face  pressure  groups. 
...  It  is  so  much  easier  not  to 
say  something  and  run  the  risk 
of  having  to  back-track  later 
and  admit  your  reasoning  was 
faulty.” 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Chambers  notes  that 
“beautiful  make-up,  desirable 
though  it  is,  is  no  substitute 
for  the  elements  that  make  up 
beautiful  editorials.” 

His  personal  test  for  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  is:  “Do  the  readers 
know,  on  virtually  every  sub¬ 
ject,  what  the  editorial  page  is 
going  to  say?  If  so,  just  skip  it. 
.  .  .  Does  the  remainder  of  the 
page  overshadow  the  news¬ 
paper’s  editorials?  If  so,  the 
editor  has  settled  for  second 
place,  or  worse,  and  not  much 
is  to  be  done  about  it.  .  .  .  Or 
does  the  editorial  writing  stand 
up  as  the  most  important  part 
of  the  page,  no  matter  how 
illustrious  the  columnists  and 
everything  else?  There  is  an 
editor  who  at  least  places  the 
emphasis  where  it  belongs.  .  .  . 
Can  the  page  discuss  economic 
subjects  intelligently,  interest¬ 
ingly?  .  .  .  Can  the  page  write 
about  sport  without  being  pa¬ 
tronizing  or  heavy-handed  or 
cute?  .... 

“There  is,  of  course,  much 
more  to  lie  said.  It  is  not  new 
or  strange,  but  old,  familiar, 
and  fundamental.  It  is  com¬ 


pounded  of  resjKmsibility  and 
gootl  judgment  and  coui  age;  of 
knowledge  or  where  to  get  tht 
information,  and  realization 
that  it  must  lie  got;  of  infinite 
interest  and  a  fresh  spirit  every 
day;  of  enormous  resiiect  for 
the  language  and  never-ending 
determination  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it ;  of  the  gift  of 
clarification;  of  endless  read¬ 
ing;  of  not  taking  yourself  too 
seriously,  but  not  taking  your¬ 
self — and  not  letting  anyone 
else  take  you  —  too  li^tly 
either;  of  dignity  that  is  joined 
to  a  little  humor;  of  some  out¬ 
side  writing  for  outside  tesu 
and  new  disciplines;  of  the  long 
view  and  the  steady  policy;  of 
digging  always  for  the  princi¬ 
ple  at  stake;  and  of  work,  work, 
work.” 


Defense  Ad 

{Continued  from  page  12) 


charged  to  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment — “constitute  an  abuse  . . . 
which  could  well  jeopardize  out 
entire  defense  program.” 

Taking  issue  with  the  subsi¬ 
dizing  of  trade  journals  througk 
advertising,  he  suggested  thati 
number  “were  actually  created 
to  cash  in  on  this  easy  and  pain¬ 
less  revenue.” 

He  said  one  publication 
(Missiles  and  Rockets)  had  pub¬ 
lished  a  full-page  ad  attacking 
his  position  and  that  a  Nevada 
newspaper  had  denounced  Ws 
campaign  as  an  “attack  on  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.” 

“Nothing  could  be  farther 
from  the  truth,”  he  said,  “and. 
if  anything  the  reverse  is  true.’ 

In  a  letter  to  the  committee, 
the  Federal  Law's  Committee  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  A.ssociation  declared  that 
“legitimate  advertising  by  de 
fense  contractors  is  as  much  i 
necessary  cost  of  doing  business 
as  any  other  expense.” 

The  Public  Relations  Society 
of  America  w'ired  its  disap¬ 
proval  of  profiosed  section  SS’I 
to  the  committee. 
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'  “The  help  of  the  TtW 

Scnpps- Howard  Newspapers  " 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.” 

Sen.  John  Sherman  Cooper, 
Kentucky 


Scnpps-Howard  has  done  immeasurable 
good  for  the  common  welfare 
of  the  country." 

—  Rep.  Clifford  Davis,  . 
^  Tennessee  jM 
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A  lot  of  us  would  rather  look  at  scenery  than  bill¬ 
boards  as  we  ride  along  the  nation’s  41,000-mile 
interstate  highway  system. 

Recently  this  became  quite  an  issue  in  Congress.  A 
lively  fight  developed  between  the  folks  who  wanted 
billboards  and  those  who  opposed  them. 

The  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  didn’t  like  the 
idea  of  our  highways  becoming  billboard  alleys,  and 
we  felt  the  majority  of  the  public  didn’t  either. 

Sometimes,  however,  even  the  majority  has  trouble 
getting  recognized.  This  came  to  light  when  Scripps- 


Howard  Writers  Jack  Steele  (upper  left)  and  Lowell 
K.  Bridwell  (upper  right)  began  uncovering  evidence 
of  maneuvering  behind  the  scenes  by  a  small  minority 
of  billboard  supporters. 

Aided  by  the  skilled  pen  of  Scripps-Howard’s 
Pulitzer  Prize- Winning  Cartoonist  H.  M.  Talburt, 
they  brought  the  full  story  of  the  billboard  fight  to 
millions  of  Americans.  Their  stories  also  helped 
awaken  Congress. 

When  the  votes  were  in,  the  will  of  the  people  pre¬ 
vailed.  The  scenic  beauty  along  our  highways  was 
preserved. 
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